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INTROmJCTroiS. 

fixi^ftmrcB faai fullfpr<nred» that Seedling Platifrf unrsriably ptti* 
dQceChe niptft tbriving and sobstantiaHreei ; and that the mott chciagi 
ttiaXe, and abundtotnHKte of nropagathig' Foaesrand hardy Oar Ajmi- 
TAL T&ESt and SiniirBB» of afanoat crery desciiptiony is ^ reeds : If 
therefore, aacfa mode of increaae is cfigime andmlvantageoasy it must 
be of importance to obtain their aeedli new and gemiine; aa on tbt* 
ctrcttmrtance^ suecess materiafly depends. Tn fiivorabfe seasons, by 
diligent attentioD to these cKrections, they maybe easily, cheaply^ ttaa 
idbundantly coUecUd^ in the fiiltest matarity and perfection ; as they 
will be found to be, more or less) the common produce of every County 
in Great Britain* Notwithstanding, the sereral Tariefres of Trev SfcBma 
are not to be collected in a state of fbll maturity, in lesa than eleveii 
months in each year; and although some seeds^ soon as they are ripe 
fid] from the trees ; others are immediately deroured by brrds, or blowti 
away by boisterous winds ; lirey may all be- readily gathired in their 
t«q;>ective seasons^ by a direct reference to the several rarietiesr The 
most eligible processes o^ getting out and cleansing aeedsp arefami* 
liarly explained; by which, they will be abundantly obtainol without 
injury, and at little trouble or expence; and as strict attendon t6 
their preserratioQ until tlie season ot sowing, is indispensibly necessary 
to prevent their being spoiled, or destroyed ; such instructions are given, 
as will eflTectually secure them from common accident' or injury. 
Whereas, on these seeds being indiscriminately competed, witttbnt dua 
regard to their maturity or preservation; itcann<ffbe wondered, that 
in such canes seedling crops prove aboitive; As the seeds' of various 
TflixBs, Shrubs and PLAHts, do not vegetate until the second Spring 
after gatheriug, such are distinctly noticed; in order that they be 
allowra the necessary attention to their preservation until the season 
of sowing. Of the many varieties of Taxt SbBds which vrHi fteely 
grow tiie first season, tnere are several that by due care and attentfom 
to their preservation^ may be kept good until the fiilotnng Spring; 
when they will also grow very fireely ; and as all seasons arer not alike 
ibr matunne uid ripening these seMls, great advantage will frequently 
result from TavlBg in store a double stock of such, in seasons when they 
art fulfy perfected ; especially of those that will not Aeely ripen in 
common seasons : these also ar6 clearly pointed out; wfiidi the antlmr^s 
long experience, has enabled him to notice with accuraicy. 

Seasons being subject to variation, the time of Trbe SifcBnsat- 
taining due state of maturity, must be supposed to vary accoidingfy. 

No six succeeding seasons could affoitl better opportunity m no- 
ticing this, than those of 1804, 5; 6, 7» 8 and 9; during each of 
which, the author*s attention wan particularly and minutely engaged 
in this business; wherein, the dinbience in the time of ripening waa- 
punctualhr observed ; the state of the crops accurately noticed ; «A the 
tariety of seasons particularly ascertained. 

By describing the two former, unlike as to warmth afforded by 
the sun, it will be easy to form a toieralily accurate idea of the produc- 
tions which may be expected from future various seasons. 

In the former, 1804, the Spring was moderately fbrward ; the 
early part of the Summer inclined U> sun and warmth^ affordhig fro- 



qiient, geaial, ftwtering showers. Midsummer became warm, and ex- 
clusive of about ten days remarkably dose, warm, moist, prrowing 
weatheri and somewhat hazy prior to the -wheat harvest here^ the 
remaining part of that season was generally sunny and dry ; wkh a 
continuance of fine weather almost to the end of November : which 
proved remarkably favorable to ripening., and gathering the several 
rarieties. Whereas, in the following, the Spring was somewhat cold 
and backward ; the early summer months although uniformly favor- 
able to vegetation, were succeeded by after months affording very small 
proportion of sun, and frequently not more than one warm <£iy in a 
week throughout July and August ; that from a want of its genial and 
friendly influence at that important cHms, the seeds of many sorts 
might be literally said to have perished in Embryo, or at least only to 
have afterwards attained immature and imperfect growth. 

It should be remarked, that although the former season freely pro- 
duced seeds of Trees and Shrubs, less free to ripen, being natives of 
warmer climates, in great maturity and perfection ; in the latter, the 
seeds of the more common and hardy trees,in many instances did not at- 
tain their common size and substance even at a late and unusual period. 

In wet and cold rainy seasons, this might have been expected ^ 
but it should be observed, that neither tlie Spring, Summer, or 
Autumn of 1B05, was remarkable for copious moisture; from which, 
it is evident that this gre^t defect proceeded solely and entirely front 
the want of . genial and propitious warmth proceeding from that 
universal parent of fructification and maturation, the sun : Hence, 
it may be uniformly expficted, that in proportion as seasons are more 
or less sunny and warm, tliese seeds will be perfectj^d^ as well as ri- 
pen earlier or latef^- 

The directions offered for collecting Tree Seeds, may be consi- 
dered nearly consonant with the season 1804; and as that has been 
somewhat minutely detailed, inferences may. be drawn from thence 
for future seasons. A punctual attention to these instructions^ will 
enable every person to procure them in the fullest state of maturity and 
perfection possible; but if will be right to consider, that where large 
quantities are required, it may be necessary to begin the business of col- 
lecting somewhat earlier, that they be timely obtained ; especially as 
many sorts, when fully ripe, remain only a very short time on the trees. 

As Tree Seeds cannot be alike timely matured in all situations; 
we remark, that these observations have been confined to inlandCoun- 
ties, as those of Bedford, Huntingdon and Northampton, nearly in 
the centre of Great Britain ; and that in various other parts of the 
united Kingdom, they must be expected to ripen earlier or late^ as 
the situations of Seed bearing trees may be more South or Northward, 

As Priyatb Nurseries are now become general, especially with 
the Nobility and Gentry of large landed property ; a rational attempt 
to promote such at an easy expense, may, it is f >resumed, be thoughtJto 
vmerit encouragement ; the common mode of forming such, l)eing oy 
transplaning one and two years old seedling trees, which afford an 
ample pVofit to the skilful nurseryman : that a very considerable saving 
.will be made»by raising such in ^hese nurseries, especially from new 
seeds, annually collected at home, at a trifling expense. 

A- further advantage is, that seedling plants thus raised, will be 
found far more safe and certain to succeed in transplanting, than tbl^te 
puschased from distant Seminaries; and being always at hand, the planter 
can be subject to no delay or loss of time, whenever the business of 
bedding out^ or transplanting is necessary or convenient 
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In iituations where a professed or sciehtifie Gftrdener is employed* 
such a treatise may be thought superfluoas; but wfaem a Ssedlivo 
NuKscRY is required* it is (^ importance to be satisfied, that such 
Gardener has rendered himself fully competent to the business ; as in 
this particular. Theory without Practicc, will be found very insuf- 
ficient ; and it ought to be uoderstood,that comparatively few Gardeners 
have had favorable.<^portunityof fully and practically acquainting them* 
selves with the minutiae of this important concern ; and it is reasonably 
concluded, that there are very few,, at most, who will make pretentions 
to a general knowledge of collecting perfected Trec Seeds ; such 
being a business, totally distinct from the employ of Gardeners in 
general. 

Without a competent knowledge of the various soils necessiEury» 
and most favorable to the growth of the numerous varieties of Trees* 
Shrubs and Plants, in their infant state; suitable exposure of seed 
beds ; with the exact time of sowing the seeds ; particular mode of pre- 
paring the beds ; proper manner of sowing and covernig the seeoi of 
various size and strength ; together with the means necessary to secure 
and defend the young plants from the almost innumerable accidents 
and enemies to which they are exposed on their first appearing,, and ^ 
the dangers to which they are afterwards liable, each of which we 
have clearly pointed out, there can be but little probability of success. 
Regular Gardeners, well informed in these particulars, are to be 
considered valuable acquisitions, and merit all reasonable indulgence ; 
and every candid person of this denomination^may receive much bene- 
ficial information, especially on the business of Tree Seeds ; which 
alone, will amply repay his employer for the purchase of so complete 
and direct a Guide to Nursery Gardening; and the common 
Gardener, diligently attentive to its directions, may speedily be rendered 
fully competent to the business. 

The minute attention, arduous labour, great length of time, and 
lieavy expense attendant on these actual researches during a period of 
sevenU successive seasons, in order to be able to afford tiie most accu- 
rate instructions for collecting the seeds of Trees, Shrubs and Plants, in 
the fullest perfection ; precludes the possibility of offering the Work 
at the usual price of a publication, or other than a Collocation of 
discoveries and communications, most useful, interesting, and impor- 
tant« to planters at large; but more especi^ly to Agricultural Planters. 
As the sale of this production will probably be confined to the 
NoBiiiiTY and Gentry of landed property, which will necessarily 
render the number of purchasers inconsiderable ; and as the entire 
expense of purchase will be amply repaid by a saving on seeds alone» 
collected in' a 'single season, where only tolerable quantities are re- 
quired ; it is presumed, that the present price will not prove repugpnant 
to the demand. 

The directions offered, will be found to contain accurate instruc- 
tions for collecting in the greatest perfection, seeds of Forest TnEBSb 
and other hardy, ornamentol, evergreen, and deciduous Trees, Shrubs 
and Plants ; many of which, not generally known to produce sound 
growing seeds, will, id favorable seasons, afford them freely and 
abundaiitiy in England ; which may be found more or less in every 
County, and in some nearly all : wherein are pointed ou^ the par-' 
ticular situations in which they are usuaify jound growing i their 
^ time of ripening ; sign of maturity ; cheapest mode of gathering ; 
most expeditious and effectual process of cleansing ; together with 
the best method of preserving them until the s^uon of sowing : 
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by^iifcwjk tiMjr my lie dbftaiacd ait an iocartetfliUy lefs expense 
than by hon^ seeds, and mllio^ the liability of addlteralion. In 
wbieh «it jato accurately described, 4he most eligible aitmatum; 
emtmile egp&mre; mnd fwoorMe soils for a Svboliitg NvsamY$ 
isilh tteccssarydieectioni for prepariog the most gteial eomposts, where 
Ihe'iMitttril -ae^ iaamfnendly \ forming the oeedkeds ; the proper time 
end manner of sowing the seeds; together with the requisite manage- 
mmttofiheyeiiflg plants, describing the variom^ accidents to whieh 
they wepecsiliarly expesed in their mfantiftate \ wiHi the mast certain 
prennenti#eB of horary \ hy which, seedling productions of small, tender, ' 
or deMcate«ix>wth, may be more permanently and effectually secured 
from scorching sunt tht common annoyance of such young plants; 
wa^tpreservoifromthe depredations t^ worms f snails and other vermin, 
th«ni>y common practice; with the most eligible mode of trans|:1ant- 
ia^ SBM their after treatment preparatory to inal transjdantation. 

8y which, the most abundant crops of seedling plants of Tarions 
da suifiU ona, may )be annually raised at a trifling eacpense; and in a 
Inr yiean, immense quantities of yomg trees of different sorts and 
aiaes^ ipm^agated at an infinately 1m cost, than in the most extensitt 
FnsLSc Iwrnvmns, where ^course is faadio bought seeds. 
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REMARKS ON CURING TREE SEEDS. - 

\ 

In the business of collecting Tree Seeds, nothing 
is to be considered of greater importance, than an 
immediate and accurate attention to these seeds of 
almost every description, on their being first ga- 
thered, and for some succeeding days ; especially 
such as are light or immtifti soft ; as Birch, Elm, 
Poplar, Willow, Mountain Ash, &c. that we coa- 
ceive it momentous strictly to enjoin the necessity 
of guarding against their being injured by heat or 
sweat, to which they are more peculiarly liable 
when in any. degree moist or green, which in some 
cases unavoidably occurs. And it will frequently 
happen, that in some peculiar kinds, as the above- 
mentioned, on being suffered to remain in quan- 
tities only one whole night in a sapk, or other close 
package, however dry they may have been collected, 
will be in the extremest danger of being totally de- 
steoyed by sweat or heat,^and thus irrecoverably lost. 
And as these seeds of every description are more or 
iess liable to such injury, it ought to be an inva- 
riaUe r«le, on the evening of each day in which 
they have been gathered, to put out of the sacksr, 
or whatever other article in which they may have 
been collected, all seeds, as the surest mean to avoid 
an inconvenience by which immense quantities 
of valuable Tree Seeds are frequently and unex- 



pectedly lost. And the attention generally recom- 
mended, under the respective articles for their pre» 
servation, daring their continuance in the store- 
room or seed repository, will be equally necessary ; 
recollecting, that the more light and unsubstantial 
the seeds, the greater will be the danger of their 
growing property being thus destroyed. 
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Peculiar Advantages of collecting largely of Tree 
Seeds in the most favorable and plentiful Seasons. 

In many instances, the seeds of such trees as are 
HQt always free to ripen in this country, especially 
in unfavourable seasons, will be found fully to re« 
tain their growing quality until the-second Spring, 
on being properly matured and preserved ; as in Fir, 
Fine, Alder, &c. the seeds of whiqh may be got out 
to greater advantage, and with much less troubl^and 
inconyenience, by spreading them in the sun thinly 
on cloths, on the weather becoming warm, ihe.sum- 
mer months after gathering, as June, July or August ; 
recollecting, th^t th^ more warm and the longer 
the contmuance of sun shining oa them, the more 
freely they will expand and . discbarge their seeds ; 
which b^ng thus ol]^taiped perfectly dry^ will lie in 
the fittest state for preiierviug in b.ags or b#^es, im** 
medjiately aftelr^ being sifteclroiit of tkecon^, whiich 
process will be found the leqst ttoubte iiMgiAable ; 
but it will tend to preserve the vegetative property 



•f tke seeda, ii the dry chaff or refose^ it nfited 
omt tberewithi which will eaaily beohtained dis« 
tiact fiom the Males of the coneB, be ireserred togeth^ 
with the seeds : This will be feund the most easy 
and best method to obtain the.seeds of anost trees 
had. bhrilbs^ whi(^ are coniferoas or : .producing 
coneJB ; ^ whose seeds ai-e frequently mtf st difficult to 
obtain, and will geilCMlTy be found to -grow a 
ieosnd season ; and peculiarly deserves to be pur- 
toed wtere the • process of getting bqt. i^eeds . by 
breaking the cones, cannot be readily practised : 
but where it is easy and conyenient to break 
them at any period, the seeds may be preseryed 
in the cones until the season of sowing, taking 
care that they be laid secure from rats, mice, &c. 
to which the sweetness of many such seeds will 
frequently prove a powerful attractive ; especially 
in severest weather. But preserving these seeds 
until a second season, should only be attempted 
after a warm apd dry summer ; when the crops are 
plentiful, the cones of full size, and the seeds large., 
abundant and perfectly matured ; from which the 
advantages will be found very considerable, whether 
they are collected for sowing or for sale a second 
Season, as such seeds may, with the fullest confi- 
dence, be recommended or sown. Where they are in-^ 
tended for sale, dress them over only once previous 
to their being sent oif, which will add to their 
good appearance. Where the cones are laid by for 
summer cleansing, and large quantities are required, 
much room will be necessary, but which, in the 
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Summer season, ismot generally required ; and as 
this jpfocess is recommended for Scotch, . Spruce, 
and Larch Fir, Cluster and Wild Pine, producing 
their seeds in the most close .coiiesj by which the 
annual supply will be more regular, such uroom 
may probably be very conveniently. spared orfound 
in most country situations. The method of doing 
this will :be found familiarly described under the 
articles of Lajrch and Norway Spruce Fir, and 
may be aj^lied to almost all coniferous Trees, and 
Shrubs, 



HARDY TREES 



or 



LARGE AND LOFTY GROWTH ; 
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Forest mnd Timber Trees; 

IN SOME INSTANCES FOR ORNAMENT. 



SBED REPOSITORY. 

Where large quantities of Tree Seeds are annually required, 
in order to their being cured and preserved in the most perfect 
condition, a Store Room or Seed Repository wiU be necessary; 
by iffhiehis designed, not the expense of erecting any suck 
edifice for this peculiar purpose, but appropriating thereto 
any conveniently formed, building,- advantageously situated 
in the most open airy and dry situatiqns^the more effectuaUy 
to preserve the seeds from jnpisture *and damp y affording 
sufficient room to remove and turn over the various seeds as 
directed, to secure them from heat or sweat, an accident exm 
tremely common to newly-gathered seeds ; which also require 
to be laid secure from RaU, Mice, Sfc. generally voracioug 
of them, and easy of access to CaU that they may destroy 
such vermin. 
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ER TREE, COMMON; BETULA-ALNUS, 



INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 



Description — Of erect growth ; . riistes from thirty 
to forty feet high, halving purplish branches, adorn* 
ed with roundish, glutinous, deep-green leaves^' 
Flowers in July, producing many cylindrical dat- 
kins suspended in bunches, whicli, afford numerous 
iSmall^ pale-brown, flat seeds in favorstble seasons. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Will be found in Ikrgesi 
quantities in boggy and marsliy situations; alsc^ 
by the side of rivers, brooks aind other rivuWts 
of water. Are to l>6 met with in most countiefii in 
England, but in the greatest abundah()e' North-^ 
ward. They soaietiihes di verify laii^e plantations^ 
and may be met vrith ini woods, where the soil is 
cool and moist. 

Time of Ri^ENiNG-^Iri Nbveriiber, these fields 
will commonly be found r^ady for gatnerihg ; ob- 
serving that trees growing on dry soils, and in 
open exposures, #ill afford ripe seeds two or threes i 
weeks sooner, thjui those in moist and shady sitttar 
tioos. 

Sign op MATURixYr-Sdoin as the amehtitnii^ 
contaihiBg these seeds, ^assume a brownish com« 
plexion, and the scales' become Imrd and 'Arf^ 
they will be fit to gather; which niiist be ddne 
befoi^e the cbnes bpen 6r expand ;' dr at latesl^ 
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iVh^D they begin to crack : or there will he great 
danger of the seeds shedding out. 

Mode of Gathering — ^The most convenient 
treeis itom which te coHect these seedfii are Pol* 
lards or Dodrils ;; from their having been headed 
down^ Such being of humbler growth, the bunches 
VH^iy be ijtQi'e i^cadil Y obtained hy pulling dow]\ 
th(i iQwer branches, with long wood^hpol^s^ s^n^ 
wh^re the tV^, ar^ of conyepi^t growth, one m^a 
will b^ ^h^ to hold down the boughs bearing^ 
il^^dsu sufiiei^t tn eifxphj four or more bpys q« 
girls tp puU oi9r tbe btliU^h^s of s^eds entiye^ 
putting them int^ baps^ or apron$i tied bejfore 
^acli* W^^)^^ trees are ifMre tsll^ fecpurs^ mM^t 
b^ bad tQ la^dors^ qvr climbing intqi Uiem witjb 
ijffil^fr hopk/i; and ^bW thf ^^on^s have nqt 
b0gim to; ^:i^pand5 the branches may be thrown t^ 
tbe ij^r^und, pip^e^ ^J^, bj childreii ben^th, and 
l^ut i^itp ^Mvh sacfei, in or^eir tp tbeir b^ing talj^en 
away« 

SjiE|]f9 CuRiifG— Inoi^ediatd^^ gathering, 

t^v^j th^^ t9 afn open ajry iqoiih ; biit on no ^* 
fpuff]t^uff«? them to retrain ct^e ni|^t in the sacks { 
^ tl^ex^ %0fxld l?e gient ^^ffil qC t)mK bein^ 
spdi)!!^. l»y liei^t o? sweat $|He«»4 ^^m, ^ireqjy on 
the floor, which must be perfectly drj, three o< 
%jiE inches, thicfe, tvirnin^ t^ew ^wt Tej^ujariy 
efw;J;i otih^ ^ witfc a <;l,o.se-t.iQed faiflf^ 4M(iff^ two 
or thjt?e, MT^fifi; vrhmt they mjny l^p, laid njoff 

1;l;iidl^y* ipord^r to. be, b(eatei| oqilcMi^ 4«^uw«Ji 
VAth^ VKeal^er b^ l^Yj)ira]^](y. d?y,. oj ftepty. 



ChUkif^ivfo 3E£DS-^Wbea they hare he^n ^^ 
thered follj ripe, and their cones have become 
Jfwperly dried, the greater p^rt of the strongest 
seeds may then be expected to shell out ; and i^ 
the entire h^ap or parcel, are sifted over with si 
Common riddle or other sieve of equal make, the 
best seeds will be preserved from injury by thrsish-i> 
ing ; after which, beat them Out with a common flail 
pn a sound boarden floor ; when the remainder of 
the see<Js tnay be readily separated from the refuse 
by a sicfve of the above description! and th^ 
dust atfcl chafF taken out by a sieve of a smalki^ 
size, but sufllciently flne to retain the seeds; Or 
regulaTrly running them down be&^e a gentle and 
steady wind^ 

' ^RESERVtNG SBf:l>s— ^Ou bciug first thrashed 
t>Bt{ jthese Seeds are not to be considered fit fpt 
bagging ; .in which case they would be subject to 
damp Itnd mould, by which their growing pro- 
perty would be materially affected : it is therefore 
]de<;essary, that they be spread evenly on the dry 
$oor of an airy room, about two inches thick, to 
remain a week Or ten days, running between them 
the teeth of a fine rake every day : when they will 
be fi^und in proper condition to put into bags 
0t boxes.; placing them in any dry situation secufe 
from ratsi and mice, until the season of sowing. 

Siu^^oN AND Mbthod of SowiNCh— The Alder 
beiqg a native of cool soils and moist situations, its 
seeds require to be j9[own in fine and soft bog earth, 
inclining to whita silvery grit, or iMTovrnish sand. 



January, or early in February, is tlie most favora^^^ 
Die season ; as on being later sown, and the spring 
becoming dry, these light and small seeds will 
hot have sufficient strength fo germinate. With 
as fine a rake as can be procured, make even the 
surface of tlie hed, abou£ two inches below the 
level of the ground, discarding all stbhel^ and lumps 
of heavy soil; then sow the seeds sdmevi^tiat plenti- 
fully thick, and in proportion to thei^ apparent 
growing quality , vi^hich may be nearly determined 
by previously bruising or breaking a fevi^ ot the 
seeds ; and with the same soil, and by a fine sieve, 
cover them evenly a quarter of an inch ^ deep, 
throughout the bed ; making smboth the surface,' 
trithout disturbing the seeds. 

In May, or immediately on the tveather becoming 
wai*m, apply the wattled hurdle to the South side 
of the bed, and near as possible, without injjury by 
treading on the newly s6wn' ground, in ordjer to keep 
Cool the s6il, and defend the young plants froid 
heat of the siin. About Midsummer, when the 
crop will be established, the screen or vrattleJ 
hurdle niayt)e taken aVaiy. 

'Transplanting — The best mode of Transplant- 
ation that can possibly be ' adopted for seedling 
trees, especially those making small w6od and of 
moderate growth, is that of bedding them out ; by 
which th6 soilof the fres^-dug ground will not 
only better apply to, but remain more light abou^ 
the roots of the young plants, than where they are 
j^lanted by dibbles. In all calses of deciduous 



tirees, Autumn, or soon as th^ leaf has fallen], \tiill 

»■ 

))e fpund the best season for this business, as the 
foiling rains^ cUiring the dead winter months will 
su^ciently settle the e^arth to theypung plants, as 
to secure them frgm injury l>y ^ropght in the folr 
foid^ing spring ^nd siimi]pier. This ^orH /^ill be 
most cheaply and conyenieiitly performed wheQ the 
seedlings af*e. frqm four to six inches in height, 
whether of one or twp years growth ; planting them 
more thickly than in rows. In taking up the 
young plants, it >vill be necessary that they are 
drawn with the .whole pf their fibres ; and where 
t:he perpei^icular rqots are of .ii|conyenient: length 
tp plant, reduce tijiem oife- third, or mpre if neces- 
sary,^ by cutting thevn. with^ a wellprepared sharp, 
knife, in order to their beiifg more readily planted. 
. Qn the. plants being in readiness, prepare the 
ground on which. to plant them in the following 

manner: — 

• ■ ' • f. 

Mark out the. beds for their rj^qeption, four f^Piet 
wide, by fj, lin^ on eaph side, evenly chopping, 
do^n the earth with a clean spade, within the lines, 
two inches deep ; then dig put the soil, regularly, 
half-spit deep, close to eac)i line within, laying 

• ' . • • « ' 

the same equally on the outside each line pla^sed tp. 

" • , • .'■»•■■, 

mark out the bed ; wherewith, and at t\\e same time 
forming one regular embankipent four or six inches 
in heigh|;,thropghout: the better to retain all fall-* 
ing rains ^brough the winter, spring and summe 

seasons. , / 

' - ^ • ''• ■ - ' . » '• • ■ 
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t^his done, make eren the 1l>ed within the lines, 
by thi*owing the surface of the middle towards tt:<3 
sides, and proceed to the business of planting, 
at either end ; begin the work by throwing out 
^ small trench, as in common digging; mark- 
ing the ends of the bed, ias has before Seen done oit 
the sides. On digging even the ground aboiit six 
inches from the dnd of the bed, and on being pro- 
tided with two Sticks, each nine inches long, mea-* 
sure off that distance on each side ; When mark out 
or impress a line, by laving a straight staff four 
&et in length, directly across the bed, lightly 
pressing it on the new-dug ground, to form the 
straight line, by which to plant the first row ot 
young trees: then, with a clean spade cho^ 
away the earth evenly as possible, and in the smalU 
est degree aslope, three to four inches deep or 
suffici^bt to receive the plants ; against which to 
place them nearly erect, and somewhat deeper in 
f he ground than before, not singly, but in propor- 
tion of about eight or niiae plants within the 
space of six inches, being first somewhat regularly 
spread between the thumb and fingers of each 
hand ; when apply both han& together, in dis- 
posing of the plants, beginning on either side ; 
^nd on the bed being thus planted entirely 
across, return the loose soil which has been 
thrown back, therewith earthing the roots re- 
gularly about half their length ; and proceed to 
dig the bed little more than nine inches to receive 
pthe]|r Plants, by fiiarkidg acroj^s, chopping rather 
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ttslope the ground, and planting the line as be-f 
fore: clearing awaf all weeds and stones until, 
^h^ bed is completed. Observe on no account to 
press flie ^arfh t0 the f^i^g }>lants in the smallest 
degree, that it remain light and loose to admit the 
free expansion Of their fine and tender fibres in the 
$pring, in oi^der to their liberal growth throughout 
^he summer. In placing the plants in the line 
chopped out to receive them, it will be impracticp,* 
ble to plant them with facilitj and dispatch, \f 
the bank or earth at the back is formed erect, in 
tiAticji case they will be Jiable to £atll aside ; but must 
not be cut aslope in too great a degree,in order to the 
plants standing uprights Such mode of planting 
may at first appear tedious, but a little practice 
will convince the planter, that with the assistance 
of an active boy, methodically to hand a regulaf 
supply of plants, as they may be required, some 
thousands ' may be thus planted in a fine 
day ; and with much greater expedition than by 
pls^cing them singly; their not being, at very exact 
distances or immediately erect, will not affect their 
growth. On having been bedded out two years, 
they will be fit to transpljant into nursery raws ; 
or for transplantation where larger trees are not rcr 
quired. By remaining two years in the seed 
bed, the crop not being abundantly thick, may be 
transpUnted as yqung Ash Trees of that age. 



ASH, COMMON ; FRAXINVS EXCELSIOR. 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. / 

. . „ ^ «. . . . . , 

Description — With a large upright grey stem, 
growing sixty to seventy feet high ; branching 
into a regular head, with large compound leaves. 
Flowers in April or May, producing Jarge bunches 
of spear-shaped compressed seeds, comn^pnly called 
Ash-keys ; which ripen sufficiently and plentifully 
almost every year. . . 

Seed-bearing Trees — Are to be found abun- 
dantly in almost every county throughout Eng- 
land. 

Time of Ripening-tIu November, or the early 
part of December, they .will be in a proper state to 
collect in all isitup.tions. 

Sign of Maturity — When fully ripe, these 
^eds will have attained a pale or nut-brown com- 
plexion/ 

Mode of Gathering — This business must be 
effected before the rough winds begin to separate 
them from the bunches. They will be most easily 
collected from Pollard Trees, having been lopped 
before-time ; or recourse must be had to the lower 
branches of taller trees ; either by ladders, or 
with long hooks, pulling t|iem down. These seeds 
being generally produced at the extremities of the 
branches, the trees will sustain but little injury 
by breaking them off just below the bunches; 
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^nd Oil beiBg^hrown to the grouiid, may be aftei^- 
yvards readily collected together. 

Seeds Curing — Immediately as they are taken 
from the trees, lay them fire or six inches thick, 
in any dry or airy situation, turning them over 
twice or thrice a week. 

Cleansing Seeds — Strip the entire bunches 
from the small boughs, to which they are at- 
tached. 

Preserving Seeds — The best method of pre- 
serving Ash-keys, is to intermix with them an 
equal quantity of soft, loose, and inadhesive, light 
soil, without stones, before they are buried; when 
deposit them in a situation secure fropi %vet ; after 
which, they will be found in a duQ state for sowing 
the second spring. No vermin will destroy or 
inj ure these seeds. 

Season and Method op Sowing— Ash-keysi 
may be sown in any unbinding soil, of good 
quality. Early in February is the ipost favoura- 
ble time. If they are not sown beforp the germ 
pr sprout of the seed appears, there will be great 
danger of the chit, proceeding froni the seeds, 
breaking off; by which each will be destroyed, 
and the growth of qfher seeds uninjured, retarded. 
Rake even the surface of the bed, lying two inches 
below the level of the common ground, when sow 
the seeds together with the soil in which they have 
l^en intermixed moderately thick ; guarding a- 
gainst eithet extreme. With a part of the soil 
jn ^ach pathway, cover the seeds a little more 
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than an mch deep. In perfbitniog" this, urith « 
spade of conrenient sue^ take of the soil thrown 
into each pathway at the time of forming the beds, 
and of that immediately laying more distant froni 
the bed, or on the outer side of the ridge i}t em-t 
bankment, designed to inclose the ground on 
which the seeds are sown, in small but equal quan- 
tities, on the point of the spade ; laying it regu- 
larly on the seeds throughoat the bed ; when, by 
spreading the same evenly, they will be covered in 
one uniform d^pth. tn a week or two after sowing, 
on ^ dry day, rake even the surface of the be^, 
drawing off all stones and lumps of hard soil, 
which might otherwise obstruct the progress of the 
3i3ung plants^ Late, or spring frost, is the only 
accident tp which they are liable ; and from their 
otherwise extreme hardiness, will not require pro-^ 
tection from the sun by shade, 

Transplanting — Seedling plants of this and 
soilie other hardy trees of large and free growth, 
affording roots abundantly fibrpus, >vill not tei* 
quire to be bedded ; but yearling plants, where the 
seeds have been sown moderately thick on goo4 
soiU sind after a fiivourable season, will be of suf- 
ficient growth to transplant, by dibbles, into nur^ 
sery rows. When it can be practised. Autumn is 
the best time for this bus^pess^ as on being set out 
before Winter, the falling rains of that season wiH 
closely settle the earth to their roots ; by which, 
cold and cutting winds will be exduded, and the 
young plants better secured from the drought 6f a 
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hot summer ; peffbrming this wpi>k in the ^oUotr- 



mg mabiier: — 



In digging op the yoqng plants, car« is tequisitd 
that ihej rise with the whole of their roots; and 
lis seedling plants one year old, especially such 
as are of strong growth^ are commonly productive 
of a straight, downright, or tap root, it will be 
necessary to reduce all such roots by cutting awdy 
with a sharp pruning knife, about one-third of 
the same; by which they will be planted, with 
much greater facility, and the young trees be far 
more productive of roots. Immediately on the 
ground being prepared by deep digging, and 
clearing off all roots of weeds, and before it be- 
comes wet, as it would be diflElcult to plant, mark 
out the rows on each side, and place the lines across 
at equal distances, one foot apart ; when, with finely 
pointed dibbles, and on the same side each line, 
plant them somewhat deeper than before, six inches 
apart, in the rows. This work ivill be expedited, 
where a boy or girl are employed to Isty down the 
seedlings at proper distances before the planter. In 
two Or three years, they will be fit for final trans- 
plantation ; when, if required, one half the crop 
niay remain on the gri^iind, by taking aw^y each 
other row. 

In many situations, iafter two years growth on 
the seedbeds, sufficient plants of strong growing 
trees, as Ash, Chesnut, Oak, Sycamore, Wia^nut, 
&c. will be afibrded to transplant into nursery 
row$ ; one foot and ^ half distsmt, and nine or 
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twelve iDches apart in the rows ; their roots bavina 
tthen become large, this business can only be per- 
formed by ^p^fles. On digging up such two-year* 
old plants, it will, be necessary |:o open |he grouncl 
widely an4 deeply^ ;p order to obtain all thq 
roots possible ; Vi^hich wjll require to be reduced 
by pruning, carefully ctitting a^ay all such as are 
bruised, in order tp their bqng more readily placed, 
in the holes forined to receive them, and which inav 
be readily and advantageously effected in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Immediately on the ground being 
dug, a full spit deep, plant the tre^s ; as on the 
surface becoming wef, it would be difficult tp 
proceed, from the soil adhering to the spade and 
the feet of the persons employed. 

Being provided with an active spadesman to dig 
out the holes, and a stout boy or lad to hold the 
plants, having first marked out the rows on each 
side, place the line across; and at either end dig 
out a hole of convenient depth and breadth tp re* 
peive the first plant, throwing away the earth 5 
when plape it close to the line as possible, holding 
jt erect^ when cover the root with soil dug out 
nine inches distant, to form a hole to receive the 
second plant ; the bdider lightly pressing the soil 
to the root witli his foot ; and thus continue the 
work until the whple is completed : where large 
quantities are required to be planted i^ a shor^ 
space of time, several men and boys may be em- 
ployed in proportion to the size of the ground. 
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ASH{ MOUNTAIN ; SORBVS AUCUPARJA: 

* , ' ■ ! ' ' ' • • 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 

l)£SCRiPTiON — ^Grdws - itith d stem and regular 
branching head, twenty to thirty feet high ; with 
imodth, greyisH-brown bark ; and pinnated leaves. 
Flowers in April or May,' affording large clustersl 
6f brilliant scarlet berries ; the crdp of which 
iieldom fails, and alWays ripens. 

Sbed-bearixc^ Trebs-^ Are commonly to b^ 
ibutid in ornamental plantationiir of large hardy 
trees, m, 6r contiguous to parks, or pleasure 
grounds: In some parts of England, particularly 
Northitafd, they are common inhabitants of 
woods, &c. 

TiMJB OF RiPENiNG-^About the commencement 
of wheat harvest, or middle of August, in 
Southern counties, these seeds will be ripe in warm 
Seasons; and in the more Northern, in September^ 

SiG]* OP' Maturity — When fully ripe, these 
berries ivill ' hav6 acquired at bright scarlet (Dolour; 
Notwithstanding their extreme asperity of flavor,* 
In many situations, they are immediately liable to 
Be devoured by thrushes and bladkbirds, whicH 
greedily' attack them^ and destroy tfce whole crop 
in a few diays. 

Mo0£ *op Gathj^rib^g — These trees being of 
iSomewhat humble growth, and the bunches chiefly 
^r6wing at the extremitiea of the branches/ will 
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easily be collected by pulling down the Idlit^er one» 
with long hooks ; and boys climbing into the upper 
parts af tlie tnees with wee^ or otber short woA 
sharp hooks ; breaking or cutting off the berries, 
at bottom of the bunches^ and throwing them to 
the grpuvd; when they may be put inio sacks o? 
baskets* 

Cu»iva SEvns^^bnmediAtely am oQnyeying tbem^ 
away t turn them out of the sackf ; laying them in 
the most airy situations possible^ about six iiiQhesi 
thick on the floor^ Wh^ the entire quantity ia 
mlla^^t^ed tog#tJber, the juice must ba whcrfly 
tqnoated ^nt, by $i tallow chandler^ or otben 
press, m i» hair-bag ; the sefd^ a^d }i9tik» b« 
itfikeft QQt tQfjiii^t^ext and laid ab<Mit two incjwm 
thick on a4ry ioor in a situation a& airy as possiUnf 
stirring thewhole two or three times a day^breaki^ 
tU lumps that they may l^us lay as lightly as pos-* 
lible, until it hecfm» dry : or, tb^y will be more 
fW^kly dried) by spreading ihem not more than kh 
imik tbiokt on whole doths }^ in the fvli auii 
tbmii^beiM: ^ day ; fieqnentlj and Ug^tly stir-' 
mg Of tuning tfwp 9^x until, they avf perfectly 
dry. 

FteB9pa?iff« Sa£ps«<^^^4t they reqfwre to be laid ' 
by oae wImW siSRSon> on the seeds avid husks ha^ 
QMnng iift^nHy dP7, intei^pcki]^ therewith ap equal 
quantity of white sandi or finely-sifted coal^cind^ 
dsust ; Mid bury tbem m the ew^th in a dry siUia- 
tiooa^ seeme 6^qi inimdatiw or«A«ndii»g vret, by 
vUcb lib ktanviM wii^ h% dfl9tB(^» iwtil tbe 
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sfiatoD of sawing; covering the heap with common 
soil, about a foot thick* 

Skamn and M|bthoi> tF SowiNfih^Like the seadi 
of all other trees which require to be buried in 
soil one whole season^ these must be timely sown, 
from their early propensity to vegetation. By per« 
forming this business in January, or early in Febru- 
ary, they will be secure from the danger of sprout* 
ing b^ore they are sownu 

These Seeds^being very small, are to be sown only 
Qja soU that is light and soft^ or they will not have 
Sufficient strength to make their way through the 
Surface ; that where the natural soil is unfriendlyi 
tipply the compost recommended for iPir-Tree seeds ; 
in wliicb:t sow them, together with the soil in which 
they have been preserved,, as has beea directed fot 
4^ld^ S^ ; defending them from the sun, by the 

s^me npiethodi 

Qq these seeds heiog sown the first spring afitet 
^hering, a few young plants wiU rise, but far 
greater part thq second season^ wheii the surface 
fif thet grQiind is freqjaentl;]^ too hard and confined 
t0 admit of their breaking through* 

TnAMPiiAificiNCb^In the season and maBuer of 
Common Alder. 
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fcEECH, COMMON; FAQVS SYLVATICAl 

• • • .■ • 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAltf. 

l)£SCRiPTioN — With an upright smooth trunk,' 
of very large circumference ; attaining the height 
of sixty or seventy feet : garnished with shining, 
bval leaves. Blossoms in April or May, producing* 
angle-shaped seeds, enclosed in hirsute pods of 
dusky green, vi^hich ripen freely,, except in cold or 
extretiie wet seasons, from which their seeds are 
subject to immaturity and decay. 
\ Seed-bearing Teeest- Are generally to be found 
in ancient parks,, in the intefrior oi England ; where' 
they, have b'eeti planted for the benefit of deer ; 
ii^h'ich , in some cases, renders it difiictilt to obtaiir 
their seeds from such situations ; but in some coun- 
ties, (Southward, are woods of these ttk^^ where 
the^ falling fruit is deivoted to the feeding of swine; 

In large plantatidhs, more br le^ of these trees 
are to be found ; but single trees, or those planted 
in vistas, will always be most convenient from wfaiclif 
id collect their seeds ; especially, where ihey aref 
least exposed to winds. 

Time of Ripening — Late in Se]p%ember, o^ early 
in' October these seeds, dOndmonly called Beech- 
tnast, generally ripen as the season may prove wet 
6r dry. 

Sign op Maturity— When the capsules con- 
taining these seeds begin to expand, and the seeds 



fflll to ttie l^und, they will be fatly ripe to gather. 
It requires to be reoollected, that where the crop 
wholly falls to the groand, there will be great dan- 
ger of the seeds being devoured by deer, swine, 
X>r sheep ; and in dry sunny weather, this will fre- 
'quently happen in a day or two. 

Mode -of Gathering— Prior to coUectingthem, 
^reat care must be taken that all long grass, weeds, 
«tones and rubbish of every description, be en- 
tirely cleared away from beneath the trees, and 
Ae surface of the ground made even as possible, 
In order that the seeds be more readily gathered 
together, by sweeping with stunted brooms, or 
such as have beeif in use. In lall situatbus of these 
seeds growing, where they ^re exposed to horses, 
cows, sheep, or s^ii^e in comlnon inclosures; 
or to deet in piarks \ it will be necessary to protect 
Iheih a few days prior to the nuts falling irom the 
trees ; from the former, sheep* trays or^ hurdles, 
placed round the full circumference of the Trees, 
will prove sufficient for their preservation : but ta 
secure them from the deer, nothing will so well svic- 
ceed as sewelling off the ground ; which, durmg a 
few days, wi^ keep them entirely away. Tiikmay 
be son)etimes practised in such part of tUe f9xk aa 
is least frequented by deer, and wliere seT^l 
trees may with little trouble at once be included, 
especially in the exterior of such park* On the 
weather proving sunny and warm.^ or frosty at that 
juncture, the most abundant crtip will fall in tw% 
or three days. 

C 
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When the seeds arb down, provide a sufficient 
number of men, preferring the afternoon or evening 
of the day when the ground is commonly most dry, 
provided with broadest worn staMe beesoms; and 
commence sweeping the thickest of the seeds,towards 
the stem of the trees into heaps ; when they must 
be gathered together, and put into sacks. 

Curing Seeds — Beech-mast' requires to be laid 
not more than four to five inches thick ; turning it 
over once or twice each day, for a month, to pre* 
vent mould or decay^ Such as are collected wet, 
require to be sown immiediately. Rats ^nd mice 
will greedily devour them in all situations. 

Season and Method of SowiNG^^Beech-mast^ 
may be sown from the beginning of February, to 
the first week of March, inclusive ; this being of 
later growth than most other hardy trees« The young 
plants being very susceptible of late frosts in the 
spring, the seeds require to be sown Ifiter : and where 
crops happen to be thus entirely destroyed, a second 
sowing may be successfully performed, even at the 
latter end of March. No soil is more favorable 
than a rich light sandy loam: sow them as Ash-keys, 
affording them the same treatment throughout the 
summer, and during their continuance in the seed 
bed ; where no screen will be necessary to defend 
them from the sun. 

Transplanting— *In the season and manner of 
Common Alder. 



BIRCH, COMMON; BETUlA ALBA. 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 

Description— Grows from thirty to forty feet 
high, having an etect trunk, covered with white 
bark ; the branches of moderate growth and fur-* 
nished with small oval, serrated leaves. Flowers 
in July, producing numerous very small and flat 
whitish seeds, in amentums or catkins, about half 
an inch in length. These seeds commonly ripen 
plentifully, even in the North; but in seasons 
wanting sun, their maturity is sometimes defec- 
tive, even in the warmest parts of England. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Are generally to be 
found, intermixed with other hardy trees in plan- 
tations of magnitude and extent ; but will be met 
with in greatest abundance on rocky hills and 
poor sandy barren soils, particularly Northwaird* 
Where they are cultivated for the purpose of cutting 
into brooms. In Derbyshire and other counties, 
are extensive woods of these trees on lean hungry 
soils, consisting of little other timber ; but those 
o£ humble growth are fittest from which to collect 
seeds;. 

Time op Ripening — October is generally a fii- 
vourable month for collecting them in the greatest 
perfection, or at latest, soon as the leaves change 
their colour ; when the seeds may be more readily 
obtained. In cold and wet seasons they will re- 

c2 
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main on the trees tintil November, when thej^ are 
t6 be considered of little yalue. 

Sign of Maturity— When the catkins, con- 
taining these seeds, assume a brownish complexion, 
they will require to be gathered ; for if suffered to 
remain on the trees until they are changed to a 
dark brown colour, there . will be great danger of 
the seeds disseminating by the high winds, usually 
prevalent in the Autumn season. 

Mode of Gathering — On the leaves having 
fallen from off the trees, it will be easy to obtain 
these seeds, by pulling down the lower branches 
with long wood hooks, stripping them off by hand ; 
and where a small proportion of leaves remaining 
on the trees^ come away with the seeds, they may 
readily be separated by a coarse sieve, immediately 
after gathering; but may be more abundantly 
and expeditiously coUectedt where the small boughs 
having most s^eds, are allowed to be cut away 
with knives, by stout boys or young mto climb- 
ing into the trees, throwing tne branches on whole 
mats or cloths laid round each tree on th^ 
ground ; where children may strip off the seeds by 
hand* 

Curing Seeds — Shoot them down oh the floor 
immediately, laying them about two inches thick ; 
stir the whole twice every day, for a month, or 
until it become fully dry ; when all must be rid* 
died by a proper sieve, sufficient to separate the 
clean seeds firom the refuse, by stopping the stalks 
and leaves; and the seed Aits sifted out, will re- 



4)uire to be laid separate, and the parcel of refuse 
be thrashed oyer at some future convenient day 
to obtain the seeds it may contain; when, put all 
the seeds together. 

Cleansing Seeds — On being laid in a proper 
situation, by frequent stirrings the seeds, will 
be wholly separated from the stalks in a few days ; 
when this is observed, riddle them over with a 
sieve only sufficiently fine to stop the leaves and 
stalks, and the seeds will be clean. 

Season and Method of Sowing — These seeds, 
from their extreme lightness, require to be sown 
spon as (he grpund fcap possibly be prepared, after 
tth^ Winter frosts. The month of January is to 
be preferred to ^U others for this business, if it can 
then be effected : as the seeds, by late sowing: and 
being kept too long out of the ground, will soon 
become dry, and thereby their growing property be 
px|iausted« The soil in which thes^ ^V^?\\ stnd 
unsubstantial seeds are sown, must be soft in the 
extreme ; and as soils sufficiently light are not 
general, the best compost of which to form the 
beds, will be that of soft hog earth, or black and 
rotten-tree soi) of any description, finely sifted 
to lake out the coai:ser parts, with ^n equal quan- 
tity of the finest white sand ^hich can t^e procured, 
thoroughly incorporated. 

In this cqmpost, sow the seeds very thickly ^ quite 
covering the ground {ifter the surface has been 
made completely even ; then earth them over as 
thinly as possible with the same soil, finely sifted 
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upon them ; after which, cover them closelj down 
with drawn, or evenljr.laid straw, to preserve the 
joung plants from the cold and harsh catting 
winds of Spring, until they appear strong abovQ 
ground ; when the straw must be entirely taken 
away. As the Spring advances and strength of 
the sqq increases, about the latter end of April or 
May, apply th^ wattled hurdle, as directed in 
Alder Tree ; by which precaution, ample crops 
may annually be obtained, on the seeds being 
sufficiently matured. 

Transplanting— In the season ^Ad manner of 
Common Alder, 



CEDAR OF LEBANON; P/iVrt7S CEDRUS, 



NATIVE OF MOUNT LIBANUS. 



DESCRiPTiONr^Hath an upright trunk, which rises 
to considerable height and magnitude, remarkable 
for its widely extending horizontal branches ajl 
round ; closely garnished with narrow, acute, stiff 
leaves, in bunches, from the same point ; produces 
its blossoms in May, which are succeeded by largish 
and thick close cones ; affording sufficiently ripe 
seeds, in warm and favorable seasons. 

S£Eto-B£ARiNo Trbes — Aucieut parks, and or- 
namental plantations of long standing, contiguous 
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to mansions of antiquity, are the more probable 
situations in which they may be found. 

Time op Ripening — In December or January, 
the seeds of this tree will hare attained their full 
size and growth. 

Sign op Maturity — When the scales of the 
cones have become hard and dry, they may be 
gathered ; but the seeds will be much improved in 
their substance, by remainingon the trees throngh- 
out the winter, and especially by the drying winds 
of March in the spring. 

Mode op Gathering — ^These cones being chiefly 
produced towards the tops of the trees, and near to 
the stem, they will be best obtained by stout boys 
climbing into them, with sharp weed-hooks ; cut- 
ting the cones clean away, that they fall to the 
ground, as . directed in gathering Balm-of-Gilead 
Fir. These cones, which are frequently small in 
cold and wet summers wanting sun, will be found 
plentiful on the trees in productive seasons ; and 
may readily be collected in tolerable quantities, 
where the trees are large. 

Curing Seeds— Lay the cones thinly in the most 
dry and airy situation, until the seeds are required 
to be got out. 

Cleansing Seeds — From the extreme hardness 
of these cones, they will be found more difficult to 
break clean, without injuring the seeds, than any 
other. The rtiethod we recommend is, with a gim- 
blet of moderate size, first to attempt to bore the 
centre of the cones, or stalk to which thei scales are 
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. attached ; after iirhich, ^ larger may be applied : 
then, bj fixing the cones fil'mlj iii a vice, a small 
augur of convenieiit size, (as used bj carpen- 
ters,) and one that is worn, maj be used nearly 
to bore through the centre ; in which situation, force 
a piece of roundish iron through the middle with a 
sufficient hammer ; Sf^hen the cone will split and 
the seeds miiy be picked out : but care is requisite 
that the bore be nqtt too large, or wide, to extend 
to the seeds enclosed) as. the slightest bruise will 
spoil them. 

CtEANSiNG Sjsbds — As the quantity of these 
seeds will seldom be considerable, separately pick- 
ing them out is the best method we know. 

Preserving Seeds — They will b^ I^est kept in 
bags, placed in dry situations, and secure from ver^ 

min* 
Season AndMbthod or Sowing — As thiese seed^ 

ere seldom obtained in very considerable quantities^ 
it will be generally advantageous to sow them iiji 
large pot^ , pr others of more convenient size ; in 
which case, they may be placed in any particular 
situation. It will be necessary that the pots first 
fitand in a duly eas;|; aspect, where they can have 
the advantage of all early and later morning 
sun ; but when tliey are sown in situations where 
birds of the graniverous tribes abound, as the chaf- 
finch, greenfinch and sparrow, they will require to 
J[)e narrowly watched ; or the whole crop will be 
f^ntirely plucked up on their earliest aippearance. 
["^he best ^jH in which to sow these seed3, is that 
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formed of black ani rotten tree soil collected from 
decayed trees, and any other than willow finely 
sifted, with an eqaal proportion of softest white 
sand ; which must be thoroughly incorporated, by 
repeated and hard rubbiogs. between the hands ; 
when it will be fit for use. Filleach pot within half 
an inch of the surface making even the soil, and 
deposit the seeds moderately thick at ' equal dis- 
tances ; when evenly fill the pot with the same light 
and soft compost, afiTordihg a moderate watering 
by gentle sprinkling with the hand, sufiGicient to 
soak the seeds. April is the most favorable month. 

In such light and dry soil, frequent copious wa- 
terings, by sprinkling, will be necessary ; which 
must always be afibrded on the least apparent want' 
of moisture. 

The seeds of this tree on being fully ripe and pre- 
served in the cones unbroken, will remain sound 
three or four years ; but on being long exposed to 
air, will become dried and shrivelled, losing their 
growing quality ; that in warm and plentiful seasons 
it will be advantageous to collect more largely. 
. Transplanting — March or April are proper 
months. On the young plants becoming four to six 
inchesin height, whether one or two years old, trans* 
plant them round close to the rim of deep pots oi 
convenient size, two inches apart. The pots being ^ 
furnished with soil more inclined to light loam than 
that in which they have been 8own,andof such depth 
as to admit of receiving the whole of their roots» 
except in shortening the tap root if necessary, fill the 
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pot with other favorable soil, watering -and placing 
them in the shade two or three weeks ; when after 
which, introduce them to the sun by degrees. In re- 
maining two years in these pots, at the same season of 
the year, transplant them singly into others, with 
all such earth as may attach to their roots on being 
turned out. 



CEBAR, RED;JUNIPERVS VIRGINIAN A. 

NATIVE OF NORTH AMERICA. 

Description — Grows to the height of thirty and 
forty feet ; branching from the bottom to the top, 
in a cone like form, having small leaves, by threes, 
closely attached at their base,and dioecious. Flowers, 
in May and June ; which are succeeded by small , 
round, reddish berries ; in warm seasons ripening^ 
freely and oftimes very plentifully. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Are somewhat general 
in ornamental plantations of long standing, espe- 
cially contiguous to family seats and mansions, 
which they have been designed to beautify. 

Time of ^Ripening — These berries may be ga- 
thered on a dry day, in December, or January. 

Sign of Maturity — When fully ripe, the berries 
will be of a reddish brown complexion, and incline 
to fall off ; but the seeds will be much improved by 
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remaining on the trees until the spring, where they 
can be secured from the ravages of birds ; which 
will be best effected bj spreading a fine net over 
the trees. 

Mode OF Gathering — They will be most easily 
obtained by beating them off the trees, with thin 
light poles on entire mats or cloths, where it can 
be practised ; as being small, they will be tedious 
to pick off, especially where the quantity is consi- 
derable. 

Curing Seeds — Lay them not more than two 
inches thick, where there is much air and are no 
mice ; stirring them once a day until the whole 
are dry. 

Preserving Seeds— Intermix with the berries 
an equal quantity of finest dry white sand, or cole 
cinder dust, finely sifted ; burying the whole in the 
common ground, or large garden pots. 

Season AND Method op Sowing — Where the 
natural soil is not light and soft, inclining to sand, 
as that described and recommended in the propa- 
gation of seedling firs of general description, the 
compost recommended for Cedar of Lebanus, will 
also be found excellent in the present instance ; 
especially where pots are employed, and the quan- 
tity of seeds is inconsiderable. In preparing the 
seeds for sowing, on their being taken out of the 
ground with the soil in which they have been buried, 
rub hard the whole between the hands, to separate 
the seeds, that they be more regularly sown ; when 
by either method, with or without pots, strew them 
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thickly over the surface, and cover them vi^itb the 
same light soil, not more than a quarter-inch thick, 
treating those sown in pots, as Cedr^s Libanus ; 
and those on beds, as Firs in general. 

Transplanting — Theyoung plants will not be 
of sufficient size to transplapt of less than two years 
growth : in bedding out which, prefer September, 
on that month proving showery and moist, in which 
case they will form young roots before winter ; and 
thereby be securely established against injury from 
a dry spring or summer. Plant them in beds in the 
manner of Balm-of-Gilead Firs, one inch a part, 
or those into pots, in March or April, placing theni 
at the same distance round the rim and treating 
them as Cedar of Lebanon. 
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CEDAR, WHITE; CUPRESSUS THYOIDES, 

NATIVE OF NORTH AMERICA^ 

Description — Of humbler grpwth than oth,ers of- 
the Cedar or Cypress tribes, seldom attaining more 
than twenty-five feet in height ; having two-edged 
branches, ornamented with flat ever-green leaves,, 
imbricated, as in Arbor Vitse Flowers in April, and 
produces small blueish cones about the size oif com-^ 
moil juniper berries; freely affording sound, rip^, 
small, flat seeds, in i[avorablc seasons. 
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S££b-fiEARiiifG TRAiSfr — Ornamental plantations 
of less lofty growth, but of longstanding, iaremoi^t 
productive of favorable trees of this description* 

Time of Ripening — December and January. 

Sign of MATURiTT-^Thecones on becomingripe^ 
will change to a brownish color, still adhering to 
the trees ; but the seeds will be much improved^ 
by hanging thereon throughout the winter, col- 
lecting them in February or March ^ before the 
cones expand on the weather becoming warm. 

Mode of Gathering — Strip off the cones by 
drawing the young branches through the hand, or 
pick Ihem off singly, as may be most convenient ; 
it will be easy to pull down the upper branches by 
short ladders and hooks. The cones being firmly 
attached, will not readily be beat off the trees, as 
the berries of Red Cedar. 

Curing Seeds — Lay them very thin, in a dry 
situation. 

Ci^EANStNG Seeds— Soon after the Spring ga- 
thering as the weather becomes sunny and warm, 
lay out the cones on a cloth, on a fine and sunny 
day or . tw|»^ when they will become sufficiently 
dry to thrash ; and may be beat out of the cones 
in a bag, or otherwise, by a common flail ; and 
the seeds may be obtained from the refuse by dress- 
ing with fine sieves and steady wind. 

Season and Method of Sowing — Sow them 
as has been directed, for the seeds of Red Cedar ; 
bat in the same season in which they have been 
gathered. 
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TRANSPLANtiNG — Qn the plants being two years 
old, perform this business in the season and manner" 
pointed out for Virginian Red Cedar. 



CHESNUT, HORSE; MSCULUS^BIPPO^ 

CASTANUM. 



NATIVE OP ASIA. 



Description— Of somewhat formal growth, near 
fifty-feet high, with regular branches ; hath seven* 
lobed digitate leaves ; and flowers in May ; produ« 
cing prickly capsules, which contain the seeds, each 
affording one or more nuts of reddish-brown 
colour,which always ripen, and commonly in great 
abundance. 

Seed-bearing TiiEES-^Are to be found often<» 
times in grtsat abundance, growing in old parks^ 
and plantations. In some situations, avenues and 
vistas are formed of these trees ; and in mapy 
woods they abound. They are of almost < uni« 
versal growth throughout the kingdom. 

Time of Ripening — ^Early in, or by the middle 
•f October, the seeds will pretty genersdly fall on 
the Autumn being fine and dry ; and especially if 
that season proves windy. 

Sign of Maturitt-^Ou these nuts becoming 
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sufficiently ripe to fall from the trees, the capsules 
containing them, Tvill become brown and expstnd ; 
and immediately after the first frost, the crop will 
be wholly down. 

Mode op Gathbriitg — Few seeds are to be 
obtained at so little expence and trouble as the 
Horse Chesnut, where the situation of the growing 
tree, is not distant, as they may be readily picked 
up by children of almost any age ; but it is re- 
quisite that this be done only on a dry day, and 
at a time when the ground on which they have 
fallen, is not wet* Deer will eat them freely ; but 
horned cattle, sheep and hogs, very partially : no 
other than such as are fully ripe, ought to be kept 
for sowing, those first falling being frequently im- 
matured. Where the crop has not wholly fallen^ 
it will be advantageous to beat the treesj by a mai^ 
climbing into them with long and light poles. 
Such as are gathered wet, require to be immedi- 
ately sown. 

Curing S|1£DS — On being picked up dry, no- 
thing farther will be requisite than to lay them 
secure from wet, and not too thickly ; by which 
they will remain in good preservation, without 
danger from vermin of any description. 

Preserving Seeds — In two or three weeks they 
may be put into sacks or bags, when their room 
may be required. 

Season and Method of Sowing — Sow them 
either in January or February, as the season may 
admit. They will succeed in any good ground, 
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knd by their great strength, make way throiigli 
inore heavy soils, than the seeds of most other trees. 

On the beds being prepared, place the nuts re- 
gularly andmoderately thick on thesurfacethrough«- 
out ; covering thiem with the natural spil, two inches 
deep ; on wbich, eve^y sound seed niay be expected 
to produce b, plant. 

T^ANSpLANtiNG — As Comniou Ash, with the ex* 
ceptidn of planting chesnuts one foot a part in 
the' rows, from their broad foliage. 
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CHESNUT, SWEET; FAGUS CASTANEA. 

/SATIFE OFNORTB AMERICA A^D SPAIN. . 

Description — Grows with a targe upright trunks 
fifty feet high ; abundantly branching into a fine 
round spreading bead: ornamented with spear 
shaped serrated leaves. Blossoms in July and Au- 
gust, producing flowers in long amentuiiis, succeed'- 
ed by round prickly capsules, containing two or 
more nuts, which fine sumitiers ripen freely; but 
in cold and wet seasons, the auts are nott always 
perfected. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Ancient parks, are the 
common situations in which large trees of this de- 
scription are found, where they have been planted 
ibr the benefit of deer ; and in some cases, vistas 
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afld areiiueEt) aire Ibrmkd'of them. They are rai^ly 
to he met with in* wiobds, but tteq^ently in eXtetf* 
sive ornamental^ plteA^Ettibin; whete they are lei^si 
prodiletive of nub; frdn wahtof room for their 
wM^y spreading bi^iicfa^s ' to e:rti6iii]. On w'et and 
cold soils, their seech are seldom matured in moikt 
seasons. 

TiMxi o9 Ri^£^Ki3K— The firiiit of th^se trees 
flddom ripensin Eiiglaqd^soom^ thaU th€^ first w^ek 
in November ; and in some seasonisr very imperifectly, 
beiiig Batives of; dimatesr more warm throughout 
Ae sinmiier and autumn ; but are in common seasons' 
fiiiffidently large asd sound, finr the purpose of 

SiGir 9w MjLTtmiTT^--Ontfaocapsdles befeonnng 
broirui after a warm and dry season, they will ex- 
l^ttd and the nuts fall to liie ground. 

MoD£ OF Gathering — The prindpal resourciies 
for these seeds can be only where trees affording 
nuts, are in situations not exposed to deer, swine 
or cattle^ ' wlricfar will devour 'them greedily ; and 
from their being eatable, and consequently liable 
to stealth, are i^iore difficult to procure in quanti-v 
tfes; espbcialtyas'they are frequently taken away 
before they ^ove^ipe^ but, in parks, where deer only 
have access, the seeds may be readily preserved, 
byss^el]^1]^grobndthe%btiom6f^ each tree; picking 
iqp' tbe nMii* eterjr evehihg after they have begun to 
fi|H,- wUch may be practised iik^^ other situations. 
Th^whOte crop wiH shell oiit idiih^l^tely after a 
sba^lroBt ; >o^ prior td^^ivtiich;^ oti'the'capsilies ge* 

D 
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n^raUy opening, they may be beatoff the trees 
with long and light poles. Such as are gathered 
wet, require to be immediately* sown* 

Curing Seeds— On their being gathered ripe 
and dry, lay them as Horse Chesnuts, carefully 
preserving them from rats and mice, which will 
otherwise injure them. 

Preserving Seeds— In about a month, they 
will be sufficiently dry to put into sacks, bags, or 
any other packages* 

Season and Method op Sowing— The tiine 

and manner of sowing these nuts, with their after 

treatment, are the same as directed for Horse Ches<p 

nut ; with this difference, that the sweet cheshut^ 

%vill not freely succeed in any other than a soft, 

deep, and rich light loamy isioil inclining to sand. 

Transplanting— 4n the ^season and manner of 
Horse Chesnut. 



CYPRESS; CUPRESSVS SEMPERVIRENS. 



NATJVJS OF CRJETS. 



Description— Hath an upright ^straight stem> 
closely branching from the bottom, into numerous 
quadrangular branches, growing thirty to forty 
feet high, and closely garnished with very smooth^ 
narrow, erect-growing, ever-greeii leaves, jnadbri^ 
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cafed ; flowers in May » producing its cones about 
the size of nutmegs, on the sides of the branches, 
well furnished with flat seeds ; ripening freely in 
warm seasons. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Ancient ornamental 
plantations, in least exposed situations, aflford the 
more numerous and fayorable trees of this descrip- 
tion. The upright variety, is sometimes found 
singly of pyramidal appearance. 

Sign of MATURiTT-^These seeds are not to be 
considered ripe until the cones have become hard 
and dry ; and as in situations where there are no 
squirrels, they will remain secure on the trees 
' hroughout the winter without protection ; it will 
be best to collect them in the spring months. 

Mode of GATHERiNG-^It will be easy to gather 
the cones, by placing ladders against, or climbing 
into the trees ; according to the variety* 

Curing Seeds — Lay them dry, until the time 
of preparing them for sowing. 

Cleansing Seeds — The method reconimended 
to obtain the seeds of White Cedar, will equally 
^pply to these varieties of Cypress ; except^ that 
from the greater hardness of the cones, they require 
heavier thrashing; which, where the quantity is 
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considerable, will be best effected by laying them 
loosely on the dry boards. . 

Season and Method of Sowing — The same 
as directed for White Cedar. 

Transplanting — Being frequently sufficient to 
transplant after the first summer's growth^ they 
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msLf be bedcted; out in^ antmnii) on September 
proving moist and wet ; or transplanted in March 
or April into large pots, ,placing them an inch 
or two apart round the rim, as Cedar of Lebanon^ 
Of' the common Cypreto we have two vairieUes, 
the upright and spreading, called' male and femid^ ; 
differing only in their shape and manner of growths 
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BLMv BROAD- LEAFED; ULMUS CAM- 

PMSTRIS. 



NATIVE OF SCOTLAIfD. 



Dbscriptiqjn — ^Riises to a very considerable heighft^ 
with a trunk of great magnitude ; having a large 
sprea^ng branching head, with long-, breads ropgh 
leaves ; flowers in March or April,' affiyr^^Bg an 
abun^nce of hop-like seeds j adhering to ike 
younger branches ; ripening freely in* all seasons, 
throughout J^gland and Scotland^ 

Sbed^^bBaring TitfiES — Are of generd 'growth ; 
but the most convenient trees are to be fonndth 
largest quantities in old parkis, visltas, and avenues; 
Sheltered situations will be found the mostxon* 
venient to procure large quantities of th^se seeds, 
preventing the falHng seeds being blown away ; 
^dare frequently found growing singly in hedges, 



and .pasture grottmb, ^raifa which tnoderaKe qttan* 
titles of seeds may be obtained* 

TiMB OF R]^feni!!9'g— ^Abottt the first or second 
week in June, they may be expeoted ripe, zn 
common seasons. 

SieN OF Maturity — On the approach of these 
-seeds to maturity, they will assume apale brownish 
colour; when they will inclints to fall from the 
trees. If the kernel is then fall and of hardish 
substance, they may be considered safficiently ripe 
for ^bering. From their pecfiliaT form and 
tightness, they will be in extretoe dan^r of being 
biowfi away by boisterous winds, as they ripen ; 
it therefore requires that they be minutely noticed 
. at that season. 

Mode of Gath bring — These seeds require to 
be beaten off, by men witfa^ long and light poles, 
climbing into the trees on. a ^fy and 'still day; 
laying previoaaly, sound mats or cloths beneath, 
to receive the falling seeds ; when th<e boughs ^ 
which they are attached, must be strongly struck 
or beaten ; and, if about one half the crop fall to 
the ground, they will be in good condition to eol- 
lect, repeating such beating in two or three days, 
when 'the v^hole may be expected to fall. They 
will be Qgost easily tollelcted together by turning 
up the dothi ; and if, previoira to the seed bdng 
.beat dowii, the isurface of the ground be cleared, 
M mftjtnbr directed im gathering Beech Mast, it 
will facilitate this business* On picking out th^ 
^i«ks and leaves iaUing amcn^ the seeds, put them 
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into sacks. Thoise gathered, wet, and such as are 
not over ripe, on being immediately, sown .will rise 
the same season, keeping the ground constantly 
moist. 

Seeds Curing — At farthest, on the evening of 
the day they are collected, they will require to be 
put out of the sacks, spreading them evenly three 
to four inches deep, and turning them over lightly, 
morning and evening every day, with a close- tined 
fork, or broad shovel ; or they will heat to the 
great anjury of the seeds. - On the weather being 
warm, they will become somewhat dry in about 
ten days or a fortnight, when they may be laid 
doubly thick ; turning them over once in two or 
three days, until they are ready to put into sacks 
or bags* No seeds are in more immediate danger 
of being destroyed by heat or sweat. In this si- 
tuation they are very subject to depredations from 
mice, &c. especially the larger seeds of the broad- 
leaved ; that the place in which they are deposited 
ought to be easy of access to cats. 

Seeds Cleansing — Picking out the stalks and 
leaves falling with the seeds, is all which can be 
. done to clean them. 

Preserving Seeds — The season of the year in 
which theise seeds are gathered, commonly proving 
warm, they vnll soon become dry, when they may 
be packed in sacks or casks, closely crushing them 
in ; by which, on being dry, they will be best 
preserved. 

Season and Method of Sowing— The seeds 
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of this tree require to be sown in January, or earl jr 
as the. season will admit i that they do not become 
over dry, before they are put into the ground, and 
their vegetative properties be thereby destroyed. 
The earth in which they are i^own, requires to be 
light and soft; as they will be unable to break 
through a close and adhesive soil. Where the ua« 
tural earth is literally a soft loam, they will freely 
succeed ; or in alight sandy soil, generally ^vorable 
to the seeds of Fir-trees ; in default of which ap- 
ply the compost Fecomme nded for Firs and Pines. 
Sow these seeds thickly, that the surface of the 
beds, on being made even, be more than singly 
covered with seeds. Earth them over with same 
soil as that of which the bed consists, not more 
than half an inch deep, making even the surface 
of the beds. 

Transplanting — In the season and manner of 
Common Alder. ' 

Of this we have another variety, freely produ- 
cing sufficient seeds, about the same season ; com^^ 
monly called upright narrow-leafed Wych Elm, 
of more erect and slender growth, having small, 
narrow, serrated, pointed leaves; flowering in 
March or April, and in some instances, ripening 
its seeds a few days before the broad-leaved. 

There is also a species of the Elm freely pro- 
ducing seeds in common seasons, called the IMoun- 
tain» in two varieties, which are of remarkably 
liberal and straight growth ; the one having broad 
leaves more long^and pointed than the broad Wych^ 



9nd theot^er bio^d^rttiaD theiiaiiK>w.4eaicedWjch ; 
.flowering in Mai:ch ox April, whieh ripen itheur 
/s^ds m June : all requiring to be .cotiected, pre- 
served, sown, and tirans^planted, in the same man* 
ll^r as other elms. These are all wa know, fired jr 
ttOTording growing seed^ 



FIR, BAUM O'OILEAD ; PINUS^BALSAMEA. 



NATIVE O^ VIRGIiflA. 



• » 



PJBSCRIPT19N— rGrows very effect, witfc a straight 
stem, very branchy to the ground, haviiig flal^ pb«> 
jtiusfia Ijeaves, of deep grcN&n above, and whitii^ un^ 
derneath ; blossoms in April or May, pfodueiiig 
sipallish, cylindrical^ erect-growing cones, chiefly 
on tljie uppej: branches ; .containing broad-wiuged 
s^eds, ei^clps^jd ip purplish -colored seed vess^l^, 
which pi^ rich spils aqd in warm and dry seasonal 
ripen fr^^}|r in £)nglpnd, but^iotin^et sumipefs. 

^]bj^P-b£^r;nq Ta^^i— Are pr{|iip^pal}y %^ be 
met with in paries, pleasure grQund^, and other 
ornamental plantations. Their se^ds wUl always 
bebes); m^ti|redpp t:rpes growing ^ rich awl waim 
roils, inclining to sj|nd, or light loam; and the 
inor6 ^uthefq co)|i)ties, wiH gpnejally be most 
l^rpductiYj^ 9f growing i?ee^s, -Tr^s of this ^serip-. 
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tMo, Aot.moretijMwtentotvrelreftetiiihc^t, fre« 
qn^itly a£ford souad seeds. 

TiMOs •# RwEiKNa -^'rodvces vipe seeds in 
August, ^r the middle of ^ptember. 

SiQS OF Maturity — ^Oh 4lie cones beGOtniiig of 
m fujTpUsh fciie, the seeds will appMach to maturit j ; 
on Axst obsenriDg tbem in tile -smallest degree 
to opea w expand, they will he sufficietttly dry 
and hard to coHoet, und require to be luilniediately 
gathered, or the scales will soon be separated and 
tha 4seeds scattered by the winds. Squirrels, will 
greedily de^r them, on beeemmg fully ripe. 

Moofi OF GATEERiNo—^The crop of these seeds 
will be fennd principally growing at the tops of 
the trees, or extremities of the branches ; on which 
account, boys from fourteen to fifteen yeari^ of age, 
Will more safely, expeditiously and cheaply, climb 
into them, than grown persons;' each provided 
with a sharp weed«ehook commonly used by farmers, 
to cut off the cones, that they fall to the ground: 
but if the scales are found to separate in the hand, 
or break by their fall from being fully ripe, they 
mast be gathered by hand only ; and put into small 
bags tied before each boy, which may be thrown 
down on finishing each tree. Where they require 
to be gathered by hand, to avoid breaking ; stronger 
wood-hooks must be used, to pull forward the 
boughs bearing eones, whilst those beneath are 
]^ked up in ski^s or baskets. 

CvRiNe Sbbds — Shoot down 'the bulk of cones, 
led. in the most airy part of the room, thiriy ; and 
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where neither rats or. imce frequent* By turmiig^ 
them over once or twice. a day, the scales and seeds 
will become separated ; a broad shovel is the . best 
implement for this purpose, when use mat or cloth 
shoes, to avoid breaking the seeds. 

Cleansing Seeds — On the cones becoming dry 
by sufficient turnings, with a thrashing flail, gently 
beat them oyer, not having on other than cloth oir 
mat shoes : when the scales and seeds will be found 
to separate. Take care not to bruise the seeds, and 
repeat the thrashing after turning over the cones ; 
then riddle the entire quantity of scales and stalks, 
by such sieve, as will conveniently admit of the 
seeds falling through, at the same time stopping the 
reiitse: by the application of finer sieves, and mo^ 
deratfs but steady wind* the seeds may readily be 
made perfectly clean. Should the cones not be en** 
tirely broken by thrashing in the room, lay those 
which are not wholly broken, upc*n cloths in the 
fiiU sun ; and in a day or two at most, they will 
wholly separate. 

Preserving Seeds— 'Put |^em into bags> pla^ 
cing them in dry situations secure from vermin,, 
until the season of sowing. 

Season and Method of Sowing— The safest 
season in which to sow Fir^Tree Seeds of all descrip- 
tions, is, the middle or latter end of April, when 
little or no frost can be expected ; but this must be 
determinied by the situation in which they are sown» 
being more North or South : the young plants bemg 
extreme^ susceptible qf frost. On the common^ 
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'^oil being unlike that we have described for the 
fir tribes, the beds must be formed of the compost 
prescribed, making even as possible the surface 
with a very fine rake ; when sow the seeds thicklj, 
on their being good, and more so when any defect 
in them appears ; covering them evenly, about one 
third of an inch deep, by finely sifting the same 
soft and light soil over the seeds, leaving the sur- 
face of the beds as smooth as possible. These seeds 
not perfecting every year, from being native of an 
hotter summer climate, and as the seeds on being 
weJl ripened, will grow freely the second spring, 
it will be advantageous to collect them in more con- 
siderable quantities in favorable and plentiful 
seasons. 

Should the month of April prove dry, it will be 
beneficial to moisten the surface of the beds, imme- 
diately on the seeds being sown, by lightly sprink- 
ling with a water pot, having a fine rose ; but in no 
greater proportion, than barely to moisten the seeds, 
as heavy waterings may render the surface bind- 
ing and adhesive : when apply the wattled hurdle» 
as directed in Common Alder, to keep the ground 
cool, and defend the young plants from the heat of 
the sun : by which, they will otherwise be in great 
danger of being scorched. Immediately on the 
wattled hurdle being placed on south side the bed, 
it will be beneficial to cover the seeds, lightly but 
<$lose]y with the thin or smaller branches of gorse 
or furze ; which keeping the ground cool, and in 
£ome degree excluding the external air, w .11 cause 
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tfteyoitDgpIftBtstorifie more early, and prove Ba 
effectual fyarrieriigaiiist €arly dej^edatioas of birds ; 
as the ebaffiodb, g^reenfindi, ke. which are their 
. chief aanajaiices, by pluckiiig them out of the 
ground before the husk of the seed has separated 
from the cruwu of the yeuag plant, but will not 
touch them on the husk being cast off; and by 
which whole <>rops are frequently destroyed whwe 
they are unprotected. In 4e&uilt of furze, the 
slender branches of yew or ivy, may be successfully 
ap^ed ; but the former is to be considered the best 
preservatiFe, being better calculated to keep out the 
drying winds, as well asChe birds ; the latter having 
once discovered them, it will be fouod almost im^* 
practicable to keep off. Soon as the crop is wholly 
up, and the husks of the seeds are discarded, take 
away entirely the branches with which they have 
been covered, clearing the surface of the beds of 
-all refuse, to admit air to strengthen the young 
plants* 

In extreme dry and warm seasons, watering the 
. young plants of these late sown seeds, will be ne- 
cessary ; but this requires to be practised with much 
caution, as on being performed in an evening, the 
dew or lobworms will be attracted in considerable 
quantities, which will not £iil to draw maiiy of 
the young plants out of the ground ; and if prac«- 
tised in the day, from the water being soon dried 
up, it will prove of little benefit. The most pro^ 
per time in which to perform th^ business of waters 
ing, is early as the break o( day ; after which time 
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they wiUintt be molertM by worms^. and tha water 
will hare badisuffioient time to penetrate the seU 
throughout, before the warmth of the day becoftoes 
great to afieet the. young: plants from the. aim shin«- 
ing upon them. All firis except the larch baring 
eompleted their -growth at midrammer, it will be 
unnecessary to water them after thatseason r when 
the ^v«ittledhiir^emf^y be removed, its proteiDtion 
being no longer necessary. . It will be easy to effect 
a j^entifql watering of alL youi^ seedling plants 
during the spring, and summf^r.season^^ ttom the 
pfinciple on. which the beds* are fi>rnted« . by the 
emrbanhm^it on the exterior throughout, designed 
to retain every abundant supply, whether by show* 
ers or on being watered ; in thetipringi soon rafter 
the plants hare appeared, only moderate watering 
will' be sufficient, but frequent as occasion may 
seem to rehire; and on having attained more 
strength^ after the leading shoot Ims been formed, 
om: the weather: being warm or dry^ they, maybe 
more-plentifislly snpplied, , even in a small degree to 
deluge the gimind ; r^eating this, no oftener than 
to preirent the soil becomiag dry. In^ the business 
<Mf ^watering ^seedling firs,during the summer seasocr^ 
it^tl^be^j importance to recollect that in em^h of 
thte-4^eeim>^ as -aire natives of » countries where the 
s«ttnmer»are move hot than in Englatidy there will 
be danger J* of over watering,, by which r the young 
pismts^at that early age may^ be st wed, which will 
be* observablerin the colour ef their > grassy, leaves^ 
and finally by^theirstnntedjgrowth; of which the 
Baum O'Gilead, Silvw^HeiiBd^cb, and other Ame- 
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ricanspruee firs, also Weymouth Pines are instances^ 
and to which pond, dyke, river, or other water 
softened by the mild air of the summer, ought al- 
ways to be applied ; and if possible, never to deluge 
the beds in which th^y are sown, but when the 
weather is very warm, and less seldom than in the 
more hardy, Ieis Larch, Scotch and Norway spruce, 
which will be in little danger of injury from over 
watering, where the soil is light and dry. . 

Transplanting — No other species of the firs, 
are to be considered of sufficient growth to trans- 
()lant with safety, on being one year old, than the 
Larch, frequently rising four inches and upward 
the first season ; from the small progress which these 
seedling plants make the first year, ' even in the 
tnost favorable soils, seldom attaining more thaii 
two inches, they will require two years growth.. 
The Baum O'Gilead, is one of the few varieties of 
the fir tribe, which may be bedded out in the au- 
tumn, as well as the spring season ; on September 
proving showery and the ground moist, being planted 
about the middle of that month, these plants will 
form fresh roots before winter. The beds being pre* 
pared as for Common Alder, plant them in similai 

ro¥rs across ; but these being of less common growth 

' . . ■ -. 

than other firs, and more branchy than many other 
seedling trees, it will be beneficial to place them 
singly in the line, not more than an inch a part ; 
by which, on favorable soils, strong plants will be 
obtained at the end of two seaisons for further 
transplantation; they may likewise be bedded 'ou< 
in same manner in the spring. ^ 



FIR, LARCH ; PINUS LARIX. 

SIBERIA AND SfTITZBRLAND. , 

D£SCRiPTiON— Hath an upright, straight, whitish 
jstem, growing to very «. considerable height; witb 
long, slender, pendulous branches; and long, fine, 
pale-green leaves, in bunches ; with difierent colo- 
red flowers . in the . varieties, appearing in April; 
succeeded bj^small cones about one inch in length, 
which usually ripen throughout South and Noi'th 
Britain : but iu moist add cloudj seasons, will be 
best matured Southward. 

Sbed^bearino Tre^s — There are few old plan« 
tations of magnitude which do not abound with 
them. The largest and most productive cones, 
will be obtained from trees gro;wing on warm, 
sandy, or light loamy soils. Northward are many 
large and entire plantations of them ; also in Nor-» 
£)lk, Beds, and in other Southern counties; even 
where the soil is only of deep sterile sandy nature* 

Time of Ripening— In December whea the 
cones have become brown aqd hard, and are dry, 
they may be collected. 

Sign of .Maturity — These seeds will always 
be best perfected by remaining on the trtes 
throughout. the winter ; nor will they be in danger 
of shedding, or receiving the smallest injury from 
the severity of that season ; but will be much be- 
tkefitted by the drying winds of spring ; which will 
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also facilitate the breaking of the cones^ and 
cleansing the seeds. But it will be unsafe to leave 
these cones' on the tlrCes^hrongli the wint^, where 
squirrels ^abound,. as they will eagerly destroy the 
seeds during the severity of a hard winter. 

Mode op 6ATHsaiiir0.->-it'Wiirbe meoteaay fb 
fXdlect these coHiofs fhim young trees; sncb aarswe 
about twenty feet High, will be>foond tb' produeif 
Bimien)u» full-grown seeds. Where such ^ bearii^ 
ti^eeer are not met with, those of larger grerwtfa mUBlr 
be had recOun$e to; th^ great pliailMli ty oftfao 
bapaaches, will contribute- to the cones^bein^ o<fl^* 
le^itod'with facilttyi, ; as they may be dffetwn^ mtif 
almost any direction by hooks^ and the- coMs^ 
which frequently bang^ rery thiek^ be- cat - or 
fucked oiT and put into bags ^or thrown ter 'tbct 
gnyund. These cones arer comaimily attached ib 
the sides of yovmg shoots lof the former year. 

Curing Si^EDs^-^On^ the confess beings feftbett- 
away,^they maybe laid iarany dry awft'airy sha»^ 
tion^ until they are broke^' in orderto iAftaitktlin^ 
Mods 4 but must be secure* from rats aiid'^micet 

GiMfihiK9iKQ Seeds^— In April and- soon ' aft< the 
wearther is suniiy^ ^ spraad the co»i8'my^tfaiity^ff> 
singly the better) on whole ^clothfttaid in^ the full 
sm; turniiig them over occasionidly*, itf oi^Asr to 
th»!iTrbeia% regularly dried : this btemg^ pratoTised^^ 
few d^fr, ttey vfiU ei^pund in proportion to^ tte^ 
degreeof wtirmth whicbthttsun^afib^ and^M it' 
becomiug^ warm^ hehM the comnloii- seaM^ ^Mtir<^ 
ing^tUbM- seeds, the kMei^^ enli of April, nildthf<4' 
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the best steds may be obtained by riddling them 
with a coarse or wide wicker-«ieve, entirely stop- 
ping the cones and letting through the^seeds. None 
is better, suited to this purpose than such as are 
commonly used by farmers in dressing beans. 
From the greater compactness of these cones the 
seeds will be more sparingly thus obtained, than 
of other firs; but having been thus dried in the 
sun, the scales will be more readily separated and 
broken to pieces by splitting immediately, and 
before they become damp or moist in the smallest 
degree, with wha;t is called a steel-mill, used in 
breaking , Horse Beans, &c« setting the gage in 
such manner as t6 admit of the seedis passing, un- 
hurt, through the mill with the scales ; but it will 
be difficult to effect this if the cones are. not well 
dried, as they will be tough, and consequaitly not 
break freely ; but by drying them with artificial 
warmth, as on a kiln, the seeds would be in ex- 
treme danger of becoming scorched, by which 
their Tegetatiye property will be at once destroy ed« 
Where large quantities are obtained or require, the 
se^ wiU be most cheaply,^ expeditiously, and 
plentifully obtained by^ breaking the cones by a 
tanner's patent bark mill, with a horse; by which, 
on their being sufficiently dry, immense quantities 
of these ' cones may be speedily broken and their 
seeds obtained. By either process, the seeds cto 
only be completely cleansed by the application of 
pjroper sieves ; first using such as are coarse pr wide 
in their work, to let through the seeds, and at the 

E 
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sskme time sufficiently narrow to retain the entire 
and largest pieces of broken scales ; when repeat 
the business of sifting by other sieves, each being 
finer as they are successirely used, until the seedg 
with the smallest particles of the cones and dust 
produced in the operation, are left together ; which 
may be made perfectly clean. by finest sieves and 
rdnning down before a steady wind. On the cones 
being only divided, and not entirely separated in 
going through the mill, such n^quire to be again 
broken, in order to obtain the whole of the se^ds ; 
which being more bard than others of the fir tribes, 
will be in less danger of being bruised throughout 
the process. 

pRBSERViNG Seeds — ^Pl&ce them in any dry si* 
tuation, securely packed in bags ' or boxes to 
preserve them from vermin. 

' Seeds of Larch, gathered fully ripe, will grow 
equally the second year as the first ; and may be 
most easily obtained for sowing the second spring, 
by spreading them thinly on whole cloths, « fully 
exposed to- the sun, during the warmer parts of 
the summer; by which the cones will freely ex- 
pand, to admit of all sound .seeds being liberated : 
from the balls, on being riddled by a coarse or 
widely-worked sieve, as used by formers in dress-' 
ing beans, only sufficiently narrow to retain the 
entire cones ; which being thus previously, and 
fully dried, breaking them by any mill or other 
instrument will be unnecessary ; and the seeds be- 
coming thus dry, will/ be in the fittest state for 
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bags, boxes, or any other mode of preservation, 
until the season of sowing. On crops of these 
seeds being unusuallj large in fine and favorable 
seasons, this method may be practised with great 
advantage. 

Season and Method of SowiN^sH-The spme 
season and method of sowing as has been directed 
for Baum^o^Gilead Fir, will be favorable to thei 
Larch ; with the exception, 'that the^ seeds being 
much smaller will require to be covered proportion- 
ably less thick, by finely sifting the same light 
soil over the seeds not* more than a quarter of an ' 
inch de^; observing the saine precautions to 
water, shade, and cover the bedff; 

Transplantinch«-T1us deciduous iir beings of 
more liberal growth than either of those which are 
ever-^green, frequently arriving at four to six inches' 
in fadght in first summer's growth, Will commonly 
admit of being bedded out in the foUowingAutumn ; 
which requires to be performed in same manner as 
directed for ccunmon Alder, observing that the soil 
in which they are planted be similar to that which 
is favorable to firs in general; At the end of one 
years growth in the seed beds, they may be tran»> 
planted into nunfery rows, as common Ash Plants. 
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FIR, HEMLOCK; PJNUS CANADENSIS. 

tfJtTire OP NORTB AMERICA, 

JOescription— ^Of moderate growth, branching 
thinly ; having narrow, obtuse leaves^ ranged two 
ways; Flowers in May, and produces small 
jrpundish conesi Rich soils and warm seasons are 
neceissary to perfect the seedsi 

S££D-BfiA.RiNG Trj^es— -The Hemlock Spruce 
being more scarce and of humbler . growth than 
any other of the fir tribe, sufficient trees will more 
generally be found singly planted: in pleasure 
grounds, or in curious plantations and shrubbery 
departments. Those only will be found produc- 
tive of good seeds, which are of greatest altitude, 
or oldest growth ; but such bearing trees are rarely 
found. 

Time of Ripening — ^This tree maturing its 
seeds less freely in this country, than- most other 
firs, will only afibrd them fully ripe in otir warm* 
est seasons ; and are fit togatber in November, or 
may remain on the tr^es until March. 

Sign of Maturitt—- The scales of the conek 
becoming hard and dry, of pale-brown colour, 
their seeds will have attained full growths 

Mode of Gathering — The same as directed 
for Black Spruce Fir. 

Curing Seeds — Spread them thinly where they 
can be benefitted by good proportion of air to dry 
them, and secure from vermin. 
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Clbansing Sbbds— As. in directed for American 

Sprace Fir. 

Season and Method of Sowing — S^.nie as for 
Larch Eir, itt the open ground ; but on great scar- 
city of these seeds, they may advantageously be 
sown in pots, as Red Cedar. 

Transplanting— ^In the season and manner of 
Baum->of-Gilead Fir. 
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F,IR, SCOTCH; PINUS SYLVESTRIS. 

NATIVB OF SCOTLAND. 

Description— rGrows sixty to seventy feet high 
or upwards ; having a straight stem , with regular 
branches around, and smooth deep.green leaves. 
Blossoms in May, producing short, pyramidical, 
acute cones; ripening its seeds abundantly in 
common seasons, and even most Northward. 

Seed-bbaring TRBBs—Are of somewhat gene- 
ral growth in most counties, Warm and dry 
heathy, sandy, or light loamy soils, are most fe- 
vorable to the production of these seeds ; on which 
they ripen freiely in common seasons ; but cold and 
wet clayey countries are extremely unfriendly to 
their production ; such grow in large quantities 
in some parts of Bedfordshire and other SoutheiTi 
counties, but particularly in the North of Eng- 

£3 
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land ; and more so in the colder region of Scot- 
land, their native country. 

Time op I^ipening — The cones of this tree will 
have become dry in December, when they may tie 
collected as Larch. 

Sign of Maturity — These seeds will also be 
best perfected by remaining on the trees through- 
out the winter season ; in which situation they will 
be much benefitted by drying winds in the spring, 
which will also assist the cones in breaking; taking 
care that they be collected in February or early in . 
March,: before they expand aod the seeds be dis- 
seminated. Squirrels will eagerly devour them in 
a severe winter. 

» 

Mode op Gathering — ^They will be most easily 
collected from young trees,: as the Larch ; trees 
little more than twenty feet high afford not only 
the strongest s^eds, but frequently in very consi- 
derable quantities. The cones are generally pro- 
duced at the ends of the young shoots of the for- 
mer year's production. They may be gathered in 
manner of Larch, by climbing into the trees, or 
otherwise with hooks; but the branches of Scotch 
fir being more strong, the lower parts of some 
trees may be better cleared by placing ladders 
around them. 

CuRiNti Seeds — On the cones being taken from 
the trees, lay them in any dry situation, secure 
from rats, until they are broken in order to get 
out the seeds. 

Cleansing Sjei^ds*— -The same process ^b is di- 
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rented for Larch will be found througlioiat equaUjr 
applicable to the Scotch fir ; recollecting that the 
seecjs being more soft, are liable to greater injur^f 
by being bruised with the feet. The cones being 
larger than those of the Larch Fir a wider gaige 
ma J be necessary, which can readily be formed 
in the patent bark mill. On the crop b^ng 'large,, 
after a warm suipmer it will be very adyantageoiis 
to collect a supply for a future season ; as thciSiBeds 
being iiilly ripe, will 'be most easily obtained bjr 
spreading the cones thinly on cloths, ditring 
the warm summer months, %nd riddling them 
through a coarse sieve as is directed for Larch Ftr^ 
at the conclusion of cleansing its seeds. 

pRip^sERYiNG. Seeds — Place them in any drgr 
situation papked secure from vermin in b^gs 0^ 
boxes, until they are required to be sown. 

Season AND Method of Sowing — :Inall reiqpietts 
as directed for the Larch Fir. 

Transplanting — We have but fetv speciei) of 
the fir tribe which will safely succeed on bekig 
transplanted in any other season than the, £f>ring^ 
which, for the greater part, is to be considered tl^ 
most certain. February will prove the mosit fa* 
vorable month for this work, before the harsh and 
cutting winds of March prevail) which in the 
business of planting would much dry their fine 
and tender fibres ; and from the ground being dug 
later in the season it would be open to parching 
winds ; that on the spring not proving wet their 
growth will be materially affected. At the age of 
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two years tbey ^ill be in the fittest state to bed 
Out. The roots of the young plants being gene- 
rally small and fibrous, will seldom require to be 
reduced by the knife ; but it will be necessary to 
plant them somewhat deeper than before. Having 
fixed on light ground of sandy nature, similar as 
possible to that in which they have been sown, or 
in default of which a soft loam inclining to sand, 
proceed to mark out 'the beds four feet wide; 
exactly as has been directed for Common Alder, and 
in the s^me manner, but the rows somewhat more 
distant : on the first line being marked out by the 
spade apply the young plants, holding them at 
nearly equal distances rn both hands, not less than 
an inqh apart, but ess^actness is not necessary, when 
lightly earth up the roots without treading upon 
or any way compressing the soil to the plants ; in 
which manner and in rows nine inches apart, 
plant the bed throughout. 

In this situation they may remain two years, 
when tbey will be sufiiciently strong to transplant 
into nursery rows, or for final transplantaticiPs^ 
where large trees are not required. ' 




FIR, SILVER; PIN US P I C E A. 

JTATirE OF GERMANY AND SPTITZERLAND. 

Description — ^Risefli with an iipright,8traigiit stem, 
seventy feet or more in heigbt, and o£ considera- 
ble bulk, having a smooth bark, with branches 
almost to the bottom) &nd solitary flat leaves. 
Producing its flowers in May, and very large 
erect^growing cones, with numerous large blackish 
seeds, m bn>wn .capsules ; freely ripening in warm, 
hot, and dry summers ; and in tolerable quantities 
when seasons are moderately warm. 

Seed-bearing Trees—- In ancient parks and 
plantations the most .favorable trees are to be found, 
especially where the soil is jight, deep, and warm* 

Time op Ripening — >About the latter end of 
September or early in October, if the season is 
warm and fine, they may be expected sufficiently 
ripe to gather. 

Sign op Maturity — On the cones containing 
these seeds, becoming of pale-brown color, but 
not until they are about to expand, they will re- 
quire to be collected ; and equal attention is ne» 
cessary as to Baum-of-Gilead Fir at the time of 
ripening, or will be subjected to the same acci- 
dents from bpis^nrous winds and squirrels. 

Mode op Gathering — ^The cones, containing 
these seeds, are chiejBy produced towards the tops 
pf the trees ; and also, in some measure, at the ends 
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of the more widely-extended branches. No other 
^ill be found so safely and cheaply to collect them 
as stout active lads, who ^re best able to make 
their way between the thick and spreading 
branches of the Silver Fir, the cones of which re- 
quire to be separated from ^ tree in manner as 
has been divected for the BaQm*«f-6ileaid Fir. 

4 

CmtiKo'SBEDS — On the cones bdng taken' from 
the trees, they wMl require as much air as posriUe 
'to dry 'the scale8,4n order to their separation ; and 
'freqnently to be turned over with a shove], which 
wrlliiend to sqiariation: secure the seed from rats 
and mice, and guard against treading on such as 
are shelled out : cloth or mat shoes are most safe 
in whith to perform this business* 

Ci/EANSYNG S^iTDS^ — When the cones are become, 
sufficiently hard and dry to separate by being 
beat, gently apply a thrashing flail over the whole, 
having on soft shoes, altogether guarding against 
braising the seeds, and repeat the thrashing after 
turning over the cones; when riddle the whole 
quantity, consisting of scales, stalks, and seeds by 
m coanse or wide sieve, but sufficiently narrow or 
4^ .. stop .h.-b«.k rf .h. «.»„ a»d le. throagh 
the seeds with the light chaiF; after which, by the 
use of finer sieves and a steady moderate ^ind, the 
«eeds will easily be cleaned from the chdff. 
. Prbsbavi^iq^ SeedI^ — Put them into boxes ot 
bags of convenient 'size ; pktcing them tii dry si- 
tuations, secure from ratS; and mice. . 

Ssuiu»oN ^JUB Method of SowiNG*^The same 
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as in Baum^of-Gilead, with the exception of cover- 
ing the seeds somewhat more thickly, being of 
greater balk and snbstance, by finely siftii^ over 
them the saiie light soil not more than half an 
inch thick. 

This tree, like the Baum-of-Gilead Fir, not 
freely ripening its seeds in.sc^isons w^mting sun, it 
is advisable ttf collect them in more considerable 
quantities after a warm summer, when the seeds 
.will be more large . and : fiiU, and affoxd a sure 
supply for the following year. 

TaANSPL ANTING — lu the season and manner. of 
Scotch Fir. " -. ■ 



FIR, NORWAY SPRUCE i PINUS ABIES. 

NATirE OF NOBfTAr. 

Dbscjiiption — Grows with an upright stem of con- 
siderable bulk, 9nd to very great height, branching 
to the bottom ; hath single, narrow, sharp-pointed 
:4ark-green leaves: flowers in May, and produces 
larj^e and. long cones, hanging downward ; its seeds 
ripening fredy and abundantly, in warm and dry 

seasons. 

« • • • 

Sbeb-bsaring T&ebs — May be found growing 
more or Ic^, in every county throughout England; 
these on strong and rich ground, will invsuriably be 
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found to produce the best and most considerable 
quantities of seedis, in favorable seasons ; but cold 
and wet woodtlan^ and clayey soik, are unfavor- 
able to matoriog them. In favorable seasons, this 
tree will produce cones eight inches long, plentifully 
furnished with sound seeds ; but in cold seasons, 
not more than half that length, and sparingly, sup- 
plied. ■ ^ 

TiM£ Of Ripening — In ^atrorable seasons, these 
seeds will be matured early in November ; but in 
wet Autumns,not until the latter end of that month. 
First begin tocoUect those mostexposed to squirrels, 
which will early destroy them ; where are no squir- 
rels, the cones may remain on the trees until Febru- 
ary, or March ; but if April prove warm, the 
cones will expand and the seeds be lost. 

Sign of Maturity — ^These seeds are not to be 
considered ripe, until the scales of the cones have 
become dry, and of a hazel complexion. 

MoBE OF Gathering — ^They will be most readily 
obtained by boys climbing between the thick bran- 
ches of the trees, pulling by the hand, or cutting 
them off with weed-hooks, to fall to the ground ; ' 
when they may be gathered together, as other fir 
cones, and taken away; this tree producing its 
cones, principally at the extremities of the middle 
and lower branches, it would be found difficult £m^ 
full grown persons to collect them. 

Curing Seeds — ^^Lay the cones about one foot 
thick, turning them over once a week, untfl the 
aeeds are got out. 
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Cleansing Sbebs — ^The geeds: of this specie of 
fir, will be easier obtained from the copes, bj laying, 
them in the sun, thah most others, as they are 
more free to expand ; theses cones being commoiil|f^ 
very large and long, wilLbe more readily bfoken, 
and their seeds c^tained by the Patent 3f^rk Mill ;; 
which will afford a wider gage, and is to be pr^^ 
fered, as it will admit of receiving and breaking 
for greater quantities ; which before they are suffi- 
tfiently lacerated, will require to be passed repeat- 
edly through the mill, that the scales be entirely 
separated, and the whole of the seeds obtained. 
The which may be perfectly cleansed from their re« 
fuse, by the application of various sieves, as . in 
Larch ; but great care is requisite not to tread on 
these isofter seeds, being on that account niore liable 
to injury: On the cropbeing large, after a warm 
summer, it wilt be highly beneficial to gather an 
ample supply for the ensuing season, as they dp not 
always equally mature ; and on the i^eds being fully- 
ripe, 'they will be most .readily obtained by spread* 
ang the cones thinly on cloths, . during the warm 
months ; and riddling them thm>ugh< a coarse sieve, 
as is directed for Larch Fir, at the conclusion of 
cleansing seeds. 

pRBSERTiNO Seeds — Placc theiu : in dry situa- 
tions, either in bags or boxes, secure from .vermin. 
Season ano Method of Sowing — In all respects 
as directed for Larch. 

Transplanting — No speipies, of the} fir, will be 
;foaQd to succeed more freely by autumn, planting 
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than tte N6i*way Sprece ; wliidi oU bang beddied 
ont m September, or the early part of October, 
the season proving moist, thej^ will be plentiful] j. 
furnished with young fibres before wintar ; and in 
point 6f g|t>wth the following Bummier, will have 
infiiiitely the ad vantage of such aft are transplilnted 
in the spring. 



FIR, BLACK SPRUCE; PINUS NIGRA. 

NATIVE OF tfOttTB AMBklCA. 



DfiscniiTiON— Hath an upright straight stem, 
growing less tofty than the Norway; branching from 
bottom to top, with very many diort blunit pointed 
leaves, of dark green color ; flowering in May, and 
producing small erect cones, about an inch long,* 
which in fiivorable seasons produce fully ripe seeds ; 
but most freely on warm and dry rich soik,' and 
in the more southern counties. . 

SjBBD-BEARiKo Trbe6 — This variety being of 
humbler stature than the preceding, are notgeneval* 
ly to be found in large plantations ; but amongst tiie 
more rare and ornamental trees and^hrubs of lowelr 
growth, usually planted where the soil is wartn, 
light, and deep ; from a comparative scarcity of 
these trees, those of sufficient age and size to pn>- 
duce seeds, are not to be found plentifidly. 
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Tiitfs OF llrpxxiNCh—These seeds are seldom 

« * 

sufficiently ripe in England, tooner than the latter 
end of ^November, being natives of a much warmer* 
climate. 

Sign op* RlAXURiTY-^On their becoming ripe, 
the cones will incline to a ^ark«brown complexion ; 
when they may be gathered, or suffered to remain 
on the trees until spring, where are no squirrels. 

Mode OF Gathering — The cones may be readily 
collected, by placing ladders of moderate length'' 
round the trees, plucking them off by the hand ; 

« 

at most, these seeds can be obtained comparatively 
in but small quantities in England. 

Curing Seeds — Spread them thinly on a dry 
floor. 

•Cleansing Seeds — ^The quantity of these cones 
produced in common seasons, being not very con- 
siderable, it will be easy to get out. the seeds, by 
exposing them on cloths laid open to the full^ and 
warm sun of April ; in two or three fine days at 
most, they will be fully expanded, and the seeds 
may be readily obtained, by beating the cones 
with a flail, in a sack or otherwise ; when it will 
be easy to separate them from the refuse, by fine 
neves, and a steady wind« 

PnissERVitrG Seeds — Place them secure, frbni 
vermin, in a dry situation. 

Season and Method of Sowing — In all re- 
spects as directed for Larch Fir. 

Transplanting— tn the season and manner of 
Norway Spruce. 
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Of American Spruce are two. other varieties, 
which are principally planted for ornament, the red 
and the white ; distinguishable chiefly by the com- 
plexion of their foliage, and color of their cones on 
maturation, before the scales become dry ; all are of 
dwarf and compact growth, especially the two for- 
mer, seldom attaining any great si^ in this country, 
but the white is of most liberal growth : the seeds 
of both red and white, ripen about the same time 
as the black. 



HOLLY, COMMON; ILEX AQVIFOLWM. 

INDIGSNOVS TQ BMltAlN. 

Description — With an upright trunk, branching 
near thirty feet high, in a conic form ; hath oval- 
waved, stiff, alternate leaves, with the edg^s and 
extremities terminated by sharp spines, pointing 
in different directions ; and from the - sides of the 
branches small whitish flowers, in short clusters,, 
succeeded by bunches of Toundish berries, of deep 
scarlet color ; each containing many seeds, whieb 
ripen freely in common seasons. 

Seed-b BARING Trees — Are usually . found in- 
termixed with other forest trees, and shrubs of large 
growth, and singly in many situations: they fee- 
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qttently form hedges ; and in the North are common 
in %voods and forests, where they abound. 

Time of Ripening— In warm seasons and open 
situations, are fully matured early in November ; 
but those in shade, proportionably later. 

Sign of Maturity — The seeds are not to hfi 
considered ripe until tbeir berries are of deep red, 
or bright scarlet colour, which vary in their com- 
plexion : the surest mark of their being mature, is 
when the berries incline to fall from the trees on 
the branches being slightly shook: soon as they 
arrive at this state of maturity, and sometimes 
earlier in es^posed situations, they are eagerly 
«eized by innumerable thrushes and black-birds, 
which carry off immense quantities in a few days, 
especially on the weather becoming severe ; that 
where a lai^ gathering is required, it will be ne- 
cessary that the business of collecting them com- 
mence before they begin to drop off. 

MoD^ OF Gathering — Where large quantities 
are required, they will be more cheaply and speedily 
obtained by beating the trees with light poles of 
convenient length ; especially where are many t«es, 
and growing in obscure situations, which will be 
immaterially injured by such process ; but in open 
situations, where they have been planted for orna- 
ment, and this cannot be practised, apply ladders, 
and employ boys tp pick them off; as growing in 
clusters, they may be thus obtained at an incon- 
siderable expense. 

Curing Seeds — As the berries of these trees re- 

F 
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quire to be kept a year, previotis to the seeds being 
isown, it is of great importance to attend to their 
preservation, which will be best effected by bury- 
ing theni in the earth : when a suflGicient quantity 
is obtained, regularly intermix with them an 
equal pvoportion of fine and dry sand, well -sifted 
coal-cinder dust, or very light unbinding loamy 
soil, free from stones or other rubbish ; when in any 
dry part of the garden, dig a hole of convenient 
-size to receive the whole, covering the surface with 
earth ten or twelve inches thick ; which will pre- 
iserve their kernels in the fullest perfection, and 
prevent heat or sweat, too commonly destructive 
to seeds requiring to be buried ; taking care to lay 
them in high ground, where they remain secure 
from inundation, or soaking wet * from a w^nt of 
attention to these particulars, numerous such 
seeds are frequently lost and destroyed : on the ap- 
pearance of mice attacking them when buried, 
place traps about the heap. 

Season and MfiTHon of Sowing* — These seeds 
being of forward growth, require to be sown in* 
January, or early in following month ; when take 
out the decayed berries from the situation in which 
they have been deposited for the preservation of 
their seeds, together with such soil or sand as has 
been buried therewith, and with the hand rub the 
whole closely against the bottom of a wire or 
wicker sieve, (to break such berries as may remain 
whole,) and of convenient size in the work, that 
on the seeds being divided they may readily be 
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sifted through. By this procesg, on the sieve be* 
ing proper, the entire parcel of seeds will be sepa- 
rated almost singly ; but it requires to be perform- 
ed only in a dry situation : or it will, in some 
instances, be more easy to obtain the seeds by rub- 
bing hard the berries and soil in which they have 
been buried, against the bottom of a finer than 
common rying sieve, by which is intended that 
called a saveall ; being only sufficiently fine to ad- 
mit of the soil, on being dry, sifting .through, 
leaving the seeds behind, or in the sieve ; and being 
then ready to be sown, their being wet would pre- 
vent the regular spreading of the seeds dver the 
surface of the bed. On the beds being prepared 
and raked even, sow the seeds, together with the 
soil in which they have been buried, moderately 
and evenly thick ; this will be best performed by 
taking small and equal quantities on a spade, and 
laying them down regularly on the bed ; when 
spread them evenly over the surface, and' cover 
them, not more than half an inch thick, with soil 
or compost similar to that in which they are 
sown. 

Light and sandy earth is by far the most favora* 
ble, it being not only natural to the young plants, 
but friendly to their breaking through the isurface 
and freely making root. 

The grieen-finch, is a bird peculiarly voracious of 
the kernels of these seeds, on the young plants 
first rising, as in firs of general description. 

TRANiPL^MTiNCH-From the inconsiderable ad- 

V3 
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yance ^f these plants, the first summer, they will 
be iHftufficient to transplant with safety sooner than 
the autumn of the second season. On being plant- 
^ somewhat early in September, that month pro- 
ving moist, they will be early established by making 
immediate roots; but if transplanted in the 
^ad monthfi( of winter, will oftimes shed their 
leaves to the disparagement of the young plants, 
and which frequently terminates in their miscar- 
riage. They may alBO be bedded out in February, 
but on the spring months proving dry, these plants 
being somewhat of shy growth, will be less certain 
to succeed, especially where the soil is not directly 
favorable. The niethod of transplanting the Nor- 
way Spruce Fir, will prove friendly to Hollies ; and, 
after either season of planting, it will much facili^ 
tate the growth of these shy plants, to apply the 
wattled hurdle on the South-side of the bed 
where it can be so formed to defend them from the. 
warm sun of Spring and early part of summer, 
^ven, until midsummer. We have many varieties, of 
variegated, and blotched-leaved, as well as other 
Hollies which have been bedded and grafted upon 
the common ; and their seeds on being sown will 
be found to grow, but iitfill liot have sufficient 
strength to produce permanent plants ; and those 
which are collected from plants variegated, fre-. 
quently rising with some degree of variegation, on 
the sun becoming warm or hot^ will generally die 
off. 



HORNBEAM, COMMON; CARPJNVS BE- 

TULUS. 

ISDIGElfOV9 TO BRITAIN. 

Description — Gro^i^s fully feathered from the bot*- 
torn, with an upright stem, forty to fifty feet high 
in stature ; terminating in a very branchy head^ 
adorned with oval, oblong, rough leaves, and plane- 
scales to the cones ; flowering in March or April :. 
affordis abundance of ripe seeds, on a racemous or 
long cluster, in most seasons. 

S££0-B£ARiNG Trees— Thcsc are commonly ta 
be found intermixed with other forest trees, in larger 
plantations ; and are not unfrequently met with ia 
the exterior of ancient coppices, &c. where they 
form high and untrimmed hedges. In Hertfordshire 
and some other countiei^, woods and coppices abound 
with them ; and more or less are found <^ them,, 
in every county throughout Great Britain* 

Time OF Ripening — In favorable seasons, and 
open exposures, they will be ripe the first or second, 
week in November ; but in more, shady situations^ 
and especially in cold and wet autumns, a week or 
two later. 

Sign of Maturity — On the seeds becoming; 
ripe, the cluster containing them will assume a pale 
brown color ; but their fall maturity will be better 
determined by the hard shell, or nut within, be-^ 
coming of a hazel complexion ; in which^ if th€^ 
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iseeds aregcod,akerael-like substance will be found { 
and on becoming more ripe and dry^ these seed* 
will easily shake out of their husks by winds, which 
irenders it necessary that they be timely gathered 4 

Mode of Gathering — Pollard Trees, or such 
as have been headed down, and lofty hedges, will be 
found the most convenient ; in which cases, the 
boughs may be pulled down by long wood hooksy 
and the bunches readily stripped off by the hand ; 
but from large trees, it will be most easy to cut 
away tbe bearing branches, where it can be done, 
stripping off the bunches on their being thrown 
to the ground. 

Curing Seeds — These light bunches may be 
laid six inches thick, turning them over once a day 
until they are sufficiently dry ; when mix them with 
soil, and bury them in earth as Holly Berries, Rats 
and Mice will attack them in every situation. 

Season and Method of Sowing — Like other 
seeds of trees, which have been preserved in earth 
One whole year, these require to be early sown ; 
which business must be performed soon as the state 
of the ground will admit, on the approach of 
spring ; or on the kernels beginning to germinate be- 
fore sowing, great deficiency in the crOp will follow^ 
On taking the seeds out of the ground, with the 
soil or sand with which they have been intermixed, 
let the whole heap be repeatedly turned over, and as 
often beaten with the back of a spade or shovel, 
that the seeds and soil be thereby well incorporated ; 
when sow the whole in manner of Holly Berries^ 
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recollecting that these seeds being much larger^ 
will require to be sown in proportion. In this 
instance, particular attention to soil is not neces- 
sary ; as the young plants will rise and succeed in 
any earth which is tolerably soft, covering thenk 
not more than half an inch thick. 

Transplanting — In the season and method of 
Common Alder. 



LIM£, OR LINOEN; TILIA EUROPJEA. 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 

Description — Rises with an upright straight 
trunk, to great height and magnitude, from sixty 
to eighty feet ; branching regularly round, into a 
large conical head, ornamented with heart-shaped, 
acute-pointed, serrated, light-green leaves. Flower» 
in June or July, producing in a favorable autumn, 
abundant ripe seeds, contained in berries on 
bunches suspended at the ends of the branches ; 
but do not always ripen when that season prove» 
wet, and especially on moist and other cold soils. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Are in no situation sa 
generally to be found as in parks of long standings 
also in vistas and avenues contiguous to ancient man- 
sions ; from which they may be abmndantly ob- 
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tkined. These trees are of general growth through-^ 
out England. 

Time of Ripening — From the trees blooming 
late, their seeds cannot be fully ripe sooner than 
the middle or latter end of November ; and in 
cases of early frost, are sometimes cut off before 
they aref niature,ifi tvhich case they fall prematurely 
to the ground ; but after a warm summer and in a 
dry autumn, perfect seeds are to be obtained in im- 
mense quantities ; few trees producing greater 
abundance of seeds than the Lime. Sound seeds 
will remain on the trees uninjured by frosts and 
snow, until the winter rains have rotted the stalks^ 
SiGT^ OF MatDbity — It will be easy to deter- 
mine that these seeds are ripe or otherwise, by 
pulling down the lower branches of the largest 
trees, wdl furnished with seeds. On their being 
properly matured, the husk or berry-like shell will 
be dry, and of brown color, containing one or 
morte hardish, fleshy, black seeds ; but if unripe, 
will be milky, soft, and devoid of substance. 

Mode of Gathering — On their being ripe, 
clear away all long grass and other rubbish from 
beneath the trees, where spread mats or cloths for 
the seeds to fall on ; when with long and light 
poles, employ stout and able men to beat the out- 
side of the trees, placing ladders against the lower 
branches, by which greater quantities can be pro- 
ciired. Where cloths and mats cannot be obtained , 
make choice of such trees as are most conveniently 
situated, in order to sweep together the seeds, hav- 
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Ing first cleared the ground beneath, and swept 
away all rnbbish. This business must only beat- 
tempted on a dry day. 

, Curing SEEos-^Those only which are gathered 
dry and fully ripe, are proper to lay by at this 
moist season of the year ; such as are unripe and 
damp will not only mould and decay, but injure 
those which are sound. Lay them about four 
inches thick, turning them over, in soft shoes« 

a 

morning and evening with a broad shovel, about 
a month. Guard against rats and mice. Such of 
these seeds as are gathered wet, will require to be 
. directly sown. 

SfiASdN AND Method of Sowing — These seeds 
cannot be sown too early in the Spring, as on be- 
coming too dry they will not germinate. January 
is preferable to any other month. They will rise, 
and the young plants best succeed in a soft and 
cool soil. The trees being i^atives of moist situa-* 
tions, that which inclines to bog earth, having 
some proportion of sand or silvery grit, will be 
favorable; but that which principally consists of 
brown sand, is preferable to all others* The berries 
require to be stripped off the bunches, in order to' 
their being more regularly sown ; in doing which 
strew them thickly ail over the surface, and in' 
proportion to the seeds being more or less sound ; 
covering them in with suitable soil, not more than 
half 'an inch deep. If mice attack these seeds after 
they are sown, place traps to destroy them. 
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Transplanting-**!!! the seaso!! a!id muner of 
Comihon Alder. 

Of the Europeai! Lime are two species, the red ai!d 
green-twigged, each flowering ii! June or July, 
producing larger a!id smaller berries, which oom- 
naonl J ripen their seeds at the same season ; seeds 
of the variety with the middle-sized berries, first 
fiilling to the ground. 



OAK, ENGLISH; QUERCUS ROBUR. 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 

Description; — Grows from fifty to a hundred feet 
in height, with a trunk of prodigious magnitude, 
and monstrous spreading . head ; having oblong 
leayes, acutely -sinuated, with angles obtuse. 
Flowers in April or May, perfectiag its seeds in 
common seasons. 

S£BD«BBAEiN« TR££s-^Are iu luost counties to 
be found growing singly in various situations ; and 
in woodland counties^ on strong and stiff clayey 
soils, large woods are entirely formed of them. 

TiMB OP RiPBNiNG — In fine and dry seasonsi 
proper acorns to select for sowing, will fall from 
the trees, early as the first and second week in 
November ; and later in proportion as the seasons 
are more wet and cold* 
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. SiGK OF MATUJtiTY — When early frosts oDm- 
tttence^ the acorns having assupied a dark-brown 
complexion, will generally fall from their cups to 
the ground ; such only as are sound and fully ripe 
are fit for seed t those which first fall, and many 
which are beaten from the trees, are frequently 
improper, the kernels not being dry and hard. 

Mode of GAtHEniNo-^The best acorns which 
can possibly be obtained for sowing, are such as£ail]l 
from the trees^ and nearly of a deep chesnut color ; 
as those beaten from off the trees before they fall 
from their cups, not being fiilly ripe, will decay he^ 
fore the usual time at sowing : those which fall latest, 
will invariably prove the most sound, and being 
picked up dry, may be best preserved. 

Curing Seeds — Acorns ought not to lie more 
thanfour to six inches thick, in the dryest situa^* 
tions: in which they will require to be stirred 
twice toch day, during a month after gathering : 
those which are wet when collected, shpuld be im« 
mediately sown. Vermin will eat them. 

Season and Method of Sowing — In all sea-^ 
sons where it is practicable, prefer sowing acorn» 
soon as they are gathered, and never later than Ja-* 
nuary in spring sowing ; as on the kernels inclining 
to be dry, they will soon decay and rot in the ground* 
A loamy soil, moderately soft and deep, will prove 
favorable ; these seeds being very large, require to 
be sown thickly, in order to a plentiful crop being 
obtained : on the beds being formed, rake even the 
surface and strew the acorns that they nearly touch 
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eacfa other, coverio^ them with the same soil evenly r 
two inches deep, in two or three weehs, raking ey^i 
the surfiice of the bed. in all cases where it is con- 
venient to sow acorns immediately on their being 
gathered, they will not only be better preserved 
from decay than by any other method, but be niore 
forward in their growth, thanif sown in the spring. 
Transplanting— >In the season and maimer bf 
Common Ash. 



OAK, CHESNUT.LEAFED ; QJJERCUS 

PRINUS. 

NATIVE OF NORTH AMERICA* 

Dbscription — Grows near sixty feet in height ; 
having large oblong, oval, smooth leaves, pointed 
both ways, and the edges serrated with sinuses uni* 
formly round : Flowers in May or June, producing 
very large nuts or acorns in short cups, which ripen 
in tolerable perfection, in our warmest seasons. 

Seed-bearing Trees — Will be principally met 
with in ornamental plantations of liirge . growth, 
whert they have been planted to efiect an agree- 
able variety. 

Time of Ripening — In the autumn, after a fine 
and dry sumnaer, but frequently not sooner than 
November. 
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Sign of MATVRfTT — When ripe, these acorns 
will assume a brownish complexion^ and on early 
frosts will fall out of the cups to the ground, as the 
Common Oak. 

Mode of Gatherino — On haying dropped from 
the trees, pick them dry as soon ^ possible, and 
lay them secure from damp and vermin. 

Season and Method of Sowing— Same as 
English -Oak Acorns. 

Transplanting— 'In the season and manner of 

4 

Common Ash. 



OAK, BLACK; QUERCUS NIGRA. 

NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 

Description — Grows near forty feet high, having 
a dark-colored bark ; with large wedge-shaped, 
slightly trilobated leaves. Blossoms in May, or 
June, producing its fruit tolerably perfect in our 
warmest seasons on favorable soils. 



, RED; QVERCUS RUBRA, 

I 

NATIVE OF VIRGINIA. 

Description — Grows fifty to sixty feet high, with 
a dark greyish bark ; having long obtusely-sinuated 
leaves, the sinuses terminated by bristly points, 
sometimes with red spotted veins, generally dying 
in auttimti to a reddish color, remaining long on the 
trees. Flowers in May, ripening its seeds here only 
after a favorable summer* 



, WHITE; QUERCUS ALBA. 

NATIVE Of VIRGINIA. 

Description — Rises to the height of thirty or forty 
feet^ having a whitish bark; long^ pinnatifid 
light-green leaves, with the sinuses and angles ob-* 
tuse.r Blossoms in May or June, producing acorns 
much like those of the English Oak; but as other 
American Oaks, ripens its seeds less freely. 

Seed-bearing Trees — The several varieties of 
the Virginian Oak, are much less general in this 
country than the common ; and these trees are sel- 
dom found but in ornamental plantations of large 
growth ; at latest, on' the commencement of frost. 
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their seeds will £M to the gronad ; immediately od 
which they require to be picked up. 

Season and Method of Sowing*— Same ati 
English Oak Acorns* 

Transplanting — In the season and manner of 
Common Ash. 
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PINE, STONE; PJNUS PJNEA. 

ifATirx or BPAiir aitd italt. 

Description — ^Riseswith an upright straight stem* 
nearly sixty feet in height, with a rough bark ; and 
very long p^a-green leaves, two in each sheath. 
Flowers in April or May, producing thick roundish 
cones, which grow very compact, having large 
kernels, or seeds, ripening freely on warm sandy 
soils and in dry seasons. 

Sbed-esaring TBEEe— The most favorable will 
be met with on rich sandy, and warm, light, feamy 
soUs ; not on cold, wet, clayey ground, which 
rarely produces ripe seeds. These trees are princi** 
pally employed to diversify large plantations. 

Time of Ripening — ^The scales of the cones will 
have become dry and hard, in December. 

Sign of Maturity — 'Notwithstanding they will 
have become ripe about Christmas, their kernels 
will arrive at greater hardness and substance, by 
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banging on the trees until Febrnarj or March : 
when it will be more easjr, pleasant and cheap, to 
collect them. . 

Mode of Gathering — ^To be performed in the 
same manner as has been directed for Weymouth 
Pine; recollecting, that the cones are commonly 
produced near the extremitien of the branches, and 
at the ends of the shoots of the former years growth ; 
but generally not in very considerable numbers. 

Curing Seeds^— These cones may be laid by, in 
any situation, when collected fully ripe ; until the 
seeds are required : from the strength and hardness 
of their scales, are more .secure from vermin than 
the seeds of other firs and pines. 

Cleansing Seeds — The most safe and effectual 
method to obtain sound seeds from these hard 
cones is, by boring and splitting them, as has 
been directed for Cedar of Libauus. 

Preserving Seeds— Bags or boxes of conve- 
nient size will be. mo$t proper, placing them dry 
and out of the reach of mice and rats. 

Season and Method of Sowing— The middle 
or latter end of April is the most favorable season 
for sowing the seeds of all pine trees, as in firs ; and 
the same soil will invariably prove friendly. Theise 
seeds being large, require to be covered at least 
half an inch thick, and they will readily make their 
way through their natural light earth ; and being 
large, require to be sown' thickly, in order to ob- 
tain an ample crop. 

Stone-pine seeds kept in the intire cones will re* 
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iti9in. sound four or five years ; but oh being broken 
cannot be depended on after the second spring. It 
will tb^r^ore be advantageovs, on the summer 
proving warm and crop plentiful, to collect more 
abundantly of them than in common seasons. 
, TaANSPLAJNTiNG — Thesc ptanis being of more 
reluctant growth than other pines or firs, it is re- 
commended to transplant them on being one year 
.old, in March or. April, in pots of light sandy earth, 
and placing them an inch apart round the rim;, as 
directed for Cedar of Libanus, setting the pote in 
shade, as occasion may require. 



PINE, WEYMOUTH; PINUS STROBUS. 

NATIVE Off NJBfF ENGLAND. 

DBdCRiPTioN-^Risies with an upright straight stfem^ 
an hundred feet high, widely branching, having 
a Tery smooth bark ; with long, slender, dusky^ 
green leavte. Flowers in April, prodiicing lengthy 
loose cones, hanging downward, ; containing nunie- 
rous black seeds, which in warm seasons* ripen 
plentifully on fiavorable soils* 

SuBD-BBARiNO Trees— ^Aret6 be found of con- 

« 

sidei^ble magnitude. in most counties, where the 
land is not cold, or wet in i he extreme ; and in some 
instances, are. entire plantations. of these Trees. 
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IriMli OF RiFBiriNG— Late in September or early 
in Octobert the long and pendent cones containing 
4bese seeds, will in fine seasons begin to crack; 
jand in proportion as the autumn proves sunny attA 
.warm, they will expand, until their winged seeds 
Are entirely shed out and blown away. 

Sign of Maturity — On the very earliest ap- 
f^arance of the scales of the cones inclining to open, 
they will require to be immediately gathei^ $ there- 
fcre, ought to be minutely noticed at that juncture, 
when the cones will he sufficiently hard and dry, 
and the seeds fully ripe to collect. In our waroiest 
seasons, the cones of this tree will be found six 
inches in length and upwards, abundantly fur- 
nished with ripe and full-grown seeds; but on the 
summer proving wet and cold, not more than three 
. to four inches, sparingly furnished : when the cones 
are only beginning to open, there can be no imme- 
diate danger of the seeds shedding; but in some, 
situations, there is liability of their being attacked, 
and in great measure destroyed by squirrels, where 
tiwiseanimals peculiarly voracious of kernelled seeds 
abMind. 

MonE OF GATHBRiNGh— *The conesof this species^ 
pendent at almost every extremity of the branches 
ia fientiful seasons, may be difficult to reach ; bof 
on the crop being considerable, and the trees of - 
sofliewhat general growth throughout £!ngiand, 
kirge quantities may be obtained : they will be 
easily, separated from the trees with Weed-hooks 
mad^rery sharp, by boys, in tnanuer directed fo^ 
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Baum O'Gilead and Silver Firs ; lea\ringthe cones 
to fall to the groandi as their scales will not sepa- 
rate. 

Curing StEiJ^s— 4^a;f the conies six inches thick, 
turning them over once a day ; by which many of 
the seeds will fall out, biat the scales will not sepa- 
rate : attention is necessary that the seeds be not 
bruised by treading on them. Rats and mice must 
carefully be guarded against ; and as these will admit' 
of early thrashing, it will be ' beneficial to admit 
as much air as possible, to promote the expansion 
of the cones. 

Cleansing Seeds — On becoming dry, many' 
seeds will be found shed on the floor ; and on the 
cones freely expanding, beat them over with athrash-^ 
ing flail, more heavy than that employed in getting 
out the seeds of Baum O'Gilead and Silver Firs, 
whose scales separate, by whith the largest and 
best seeds will be obtained. 

Season and Method of Sowing — ^The same 
as directed for Scotch" Fir, or Pinus Sylvestris.' 

Transplanting — In the season and manner of 
Scotc^h Fir. 
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PINE, WILD; PINUS PINASTER. 

NATIVE OF SOUTH OW EUROPE. 

Description'— Grows sixty to seventy feet high,with 
large horizontal, irregularly. spreading branches; 
haying very long smobth leaves. Blossoms in, 
April or May, prodacing rattier long, pyramidal, 
acute cones, which afford perfect seeds in most 
seasons. 

$££D-BEARiNG Trees — The iilost favorable 
will be met with on sandy, or warm and light loamy 
land ; but on cold and wet clayey soils, they will 
produce ripe seeds, only in our hottest seasons. 

Time of Ripening — About Christmas, the cones • 
ws^ be first gathered. 

Sign of Maturity^ — These seeds will become 
more hard and substantial, by remaining on the trees 
till spring ; when the cones will be completely 
dried, and the kernel more perfected. 

Mode of Gathering — The cones of this tree 
are produced in the same manner as those of the 
Stone Pine, but far more numerously i they re- 
quire to be collected in the same manner. 

Curing Seeos — On the cones being obtained 
dry, they may be l»^t in sacbs, or put by in any 
thickness, until a convenient season for getting out 
their seeds ; guarding against rats and mice. 

Cleansing SfiEos— -These seeds will readily be 
obtained on boring theip with a narrower gimblet, 
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than that used for cones of the Stone Pine ; after- 
wards split them, by which the j. may be found ia 
considerable quantities, employing children to pick 

theni out. 

Cleansing Seeds — They may be easily separated 
from the wings of the seeds and other refuse^ oa 
being dressed or run down before a steady wind* 

Presertino Seeds — Put them into boxes or 
bags, in a dry situation secure from vermin, 
until they are required. 

Season and Metbod of Sowing — April is the 
proper month ; sowing them on the same soil as 
Stone Pine, moderately thick, covering the ^eed^ 
near half an inch deep. 

These seeds not always ripening, collect them in 
more considerable quantities w a warm season, which 
will afford a certain future supply of sound seeds, 
freely growing when two years old ; whick. will 
be best preserved by remaining in the congs. un*' 
broken^ 

THANSPiiANTiNG — February and Marcbi are the 
most favorable months ; being somewhat of shy 
growth in any other than a light sandy soil,bed them 
in that which is similar as possible to.that in which; 
they have been sown, one inch a; part, at que fMC 
old; win transplanting BaumQ/GiJesdQrii. 
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iPhA^E; PLATAN us OCCIDENT A LIS. 



NATIVE OF THE LMVANT. 



Description — Rises with a very straight, smoothi 
branching stem, to a great height ; hath palmated 
leaves, six or eight inches long, and as much broad, 
divided into five large segments. In April or May^ 
the flowers appear on long pendulous peduncuU^ 
each sustaining a round, ruff, hardball; on which 
are numerous pale-brown, downy seeds, which 
seldom ripen in England, and only in our hottest 
seasons. 

Seed-bearing Trees — 'Are principally found 
growing singly, in parks, lawns, or extensive 
pleasure grounds ; sometimes intermixed with other 
trees of large growth. 

Time of Ripening — Towards the latter end of 
November, these seeds will have acquired their 
best state of maturity ; and early in December 
they will be separated by winds Yrom the balls to 
which they are attached, if not previously gathered. 
. Sign aF Maturity — On being ripe, are of a 
pale brown complexion. 

'MoDB OF 'Gathering — They require to be 
plucked ^from the trees with the hand, having lad- 
jders placed round, or climbing into the trees, from 
fhe peduncles by which they hang ; as if they are 
suffered to fall, the exterior of the balls will breaks 
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and seeds disperse on reaching the ground, whence 
they cannot readily be collected. 

Curing Sebds — ^From their being procured froib 
the trees at a late and nwist season of the year,^ it 
will require some attention to preserve them dry i 
^fflneh will be best effected by laying them not moi^ 
than two or Aree inches thick, on the floor ; turn*: 
ing them over every day, and leaving them light < 
as possible^ 

SjsAfi^N AND MiBTHOD OP SowiNG^-^anuary ii^ 
the most favorable month, and a soft boggy soil, in:- 
clining to sandy will prove the most friendly. OtLf 
the beds being raked even as possibley completeljf ^ 
cover the mrfiice wiih these seeds, eairthing thenif 

* 

over not more than a quarter of an inch thick^ finely^ 
sifting the soil, 

Transplantinch^Iii the season and manner of • 
Common Alder. 

There are ' two other species of this treei; 
the Orientar and Spanish Plane; affording their 
balls in the autumn season, but more i^ringty ; 
nurely producing seeds of grovring qualiti|r in En^^. 
laBd« 
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POPLAR, BLACK ; POPULVS NIGH A. 



INDIOtnfOVS TO '■ BRITAIN^ 



Descripti^n-^Ris^ with a sthiight trunk, and 
fall brancbj. head, to considerable height ; having 
heart^'shaped, acumiftate, serrated, light-green^ 
leaves. Flowers in April, producing long and slender 
catkins, .\yhich afford fuUj ripe seeds in all seasons. 

Sjbbd-bj^ariNg TRBB8-7-Are to be found in cold i 
woodland,, and. marshy situations ;* remarking that^ 
where these trees increase bj foots, .they, will gene* . 
rally ;be found growing in greater quantities itc^e* . 
ther. ' * 

Tjmb Of EiPENiNG — The first or. seeond week ^ 
in .May,:the. seedrpods attached talhe catkins, will 
assume a yellowish complexion ; when . the seeds 
approach to maturity. 

Sign of MAxuBiTir-^On the down first appear- ^ > 
ing in the paps.ules or seed*pods, they will be in • 
prosper c<Hidition to gather. By the warmth of the t 
Sun, in one or two days the entire crop of seedt^i 
^ill be disseii^inated. 

Mode qf Gathering — This variety being of 
tall and somewhat erect growth, its seeds can only 
be obtained, by climbing into the trees, when the 
slender branches affording seeds, may be cut away 
to fall to the ground, and the seeds stripped off on 
clothes ; pr where the situation is ppen from the trees, 
growing gipgly, they may fall w the gra^s, clear-. 
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ing away the seeds, and pattiog them immediately 
into sacks or bags : but on no account, lufTer them ' 
to remain therein more than a few hours, or they 
will heat to spoil. ' 

Curing Seeds — Spread lightly ' the eatkins^- 
about four inchlBs thick, on the driest floor and in- 
the moM airy - situation,; turning them over twice 
every day : from • which, on their becoming dry, 
minute-grMn seeds will shed out upon the floiitr, - 
and may be swept together every evening after 4he 
first day. They require ^o be. sown at farthest on: 
Hie next morning. ' 

Season and Method ov So wino — A soft Mack' 
bog soil, finely sifted, will alone prove firieodly to 
the growth of these minute seeds ; and of which, the 
beds whereon they are sown require to be formed. 
They will be found to grow, only on their being 
sown immediately aftershedding from the seed-pods, 
and at farthest early on the following day ; they will' 
require to be strewed thickly on the smoothest sur* 
face, finely sifting over them the smallest quantity 
possible,, of the same light soil, not more than one 
eighth of an inch deep, keeping the ground coiMitant- 
ly moist, but. hot wet ; performing this business . 
^7 Ught sprinkling with the hand, or a nmsikl bunch . 
of nd^ed twigs: on being, thus, sown, in a. few 
days, they/ will . appear ench with two very sqi^ , 
poihtedJeayes, rising in the gjreatest ^bun^ance; 
but on the seeds becoming dry before they «re sp^n, ^ 
few ycNing ^plants will rise. Immedintely .on their 
being sown and moderately watenod . by ^prink- , 
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liiigb apply tbe closely wattM hurdle tb exclude 
as iBiiGh w possible all drjis^ air as wdl as sun. 

The youDg plants, on their first appearing, moi^ 
be carefully preserved from the ravages of snaib^. 
by destroying them a.t night or in moiet weather, 
a^ watering the beds will attract them. 

By this easy mode of propag«ti6o» new varieties^ 
amd ccMMequently valuable aequintioM may be ob» 
tainedf whicjb. is the only method practicable. 

Tn^HSPLANTiii-G — ^Aa CoraiMn Alder, cm tlie 
planets being two years old: from being sown late 
in the season, and of very slender gjowth, thej 
will be insufficient to tfeni^a^t the first season* 
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POPLAR, LOMBARDY; POPULVS DILA. 

TATA. 



NATXrm OF ITALY. 

BjssCRTPTioN^Hatb a very straight and tall sten,. 
branching erectly, forming a fine regular head, 
alid grows to ccmsiderable height: having large, 
roundish, acuminate, smooth, light«green leaves* 
Flowers in April, prodacing small reddish colored 
catkins; which afford ripe seeds less plentifully 
than the other varieties. 

* SBEO-BBARiirG Trees --» Are geMiulfy to* be 
found in plantations^ wbe»e tho sitimtion ia scmie^ 



what moist and low, and frequently in roM^ as kj 
ditches, &c. 

TiMB OF Ripening — This vaiiely, comoMnlj 
produces ripe seeds early in May. 

SioN OF Maturity— ^The capsules assume a ** 
pale yellow complexion ; after which the down if iljl 
shortly appear, when the seeds will &$ rm^ t9 
gather, 

MoDB OF GATH;BiiiNG — From the trees being of 
great altitude, and growing erect, with &w lateral 
branches, it will he diffiLcult to obtain these seedn 
in considerable qnantiti^s^ ;»nd only by climbing 
into the trees. 

Curing Seeds — As is directed^ Wider the vanity 
of Black Poplar. 

Season and JMjpteoJ) pp Sowifs^.-^ Saop m 
Black Ppplar. 

Transplanting — As Cpn»mP9 A)4er, m tj^e 
plants being two years old. 
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POPLAR, TREMBLING; POPULUS TRE^ 

MULA. 



MNDS€^EN^U8 TO BUITAtN. 



D]&scRiPTioN — Hath an upright trunk and branchy 
head ; together of inferior growth : with roundish 
leayes, indented into angles, and smooth on both 
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ftided, having a constant trembling motion. Btoft« 
soms in April, £|«quently affording very numerous 
moderate ^ized catkins, amply furnished with per- 
fect seeds. 

Sbed-bearing Tre^s — Will be chiefly found, 
growing on cold woodland soils, where they increase 
much by roots ; that in such situations, proper trees 
are sometimes very abundant. 

Time of Ripening — Affords its seeds more late 
than most other varieties, being seldom ripe until 
the second or third week in May^ 
• Sign op Maturity — Like other Poplar seeds, 
these require to be gathered on first appearance of 
down bursting from the capsules. 

Mode op Gathering — These trees being of 
humbler growth, their seeds can be more readily 
collected ; but in tolerable quantities, only by 
cutting away the extremities of branches bearing 
the seeds ; which may be effected, either by placing 
ladders round, or climbing into the trees, and strip* 
ping the fallen branches on cloths laid beneath to 
receive them. 

Curing Seeds — As directed under the article 
Black Poplar. 

Season and Method qp Sowing — Same as 
Black Poplar. 

Transpl^nting^^^ls Coinmon Alder, qn the^ 
plants being two years old^ 
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POPLAR, WHITE; POPULVS AJ.BA. 

JNDiaENOVa TO BRXTSIN. 

« 

Dbscription-— Rises with an upright straight trank^ 
and regular branchy head, and is of great heiglit ; 
having a whitish smooth bark, roundish leaves, 
of dark-green color above, with whitish down under- 
neath ; frequently blossoms in March, - and produces 
its numerous long catkins, well*stored with seeds 
of growing quality, more early than others of the 
Poplar Tribe. 

Sebd-bbaring Trbbs-^As natives of bogs and 
marshes, these trees are common in sucb situations; 
and aliio on cold woodland soils, where they are 
ofttimes in great abundance ; increasing freely, by 
their spreading roots. 

Time of Ripening — Early in May, when the 
season is fine and warm, these seeds may be expected 
to mature. 

Sign of Matueitt-^Ou the capsules becoming 
yellow, and down first appearing, they will require 
to be gathered. 

Mode of Gathering — These trees being very 
large, with widely-spreading heads and replete 
with branches, the seeds may be easily collected 
either by climbing into, or placing ladders roimd 
the trees, as directed for other Poplars. 

Curing Seeds-— As is directied Under the article 
Black Poplar. 
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Season and Method of Sowing-— Same as 
Black Poplar. 

Transplanting — As Common Alder, on thr 
p1ants4>eing tw<y yeafs^ old. 
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SERVICE, MANURED ; SORBUS DOMMS^ 

TICA. 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 

Description — Hath an erect stem, growing about 
fifty feet high ; with a bark somewhat brown, and 
the young shoots covered with mealy down, in 
summer ; producing large clusters of' white flowers, 
at the sides and ends of the branch^, in May or 
June ; which are succeeded by large, fleshy, eat- 
able fruit, of various forms, shapes and sizes, con- 
taining seeds ; but do not very freely ripen in other 
than warm seasons, and especially fine autumns, 
which fully perfect them. 

Seed-bearing Trees— Are sometimes to be 
met with in extensive orchards, and fruit grounds, 
by which an agreeable variety is effected ; and also 
in lofty ornamental plantations. 

Time of Ripening — .In November, the fruit of 
all the varieties will be sufficiently ripe to gather. 

Sign of Maturity— These trees being of con- 
siderable height, ^t will be more easy to pick from 
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th^ ground, the fallen fruit eoi^ning thcteMtdt; 
which cm becoomg ripe, will be Mpsiated from the 
trees, by high winds. 

M ODB OF Gathering — Where diere ie danger 
of the fruit drop^ng to the ground, being destroyed 
by swine, &c. place sheep-trays or hurdles round 
^ach tr^, beAeath ; collecting them together once 
a day, as they fall. Where the trees are of con- 
venient size, they may be beaten off with poles^; 
but on no account gather them before the fruit begin 
to fall. 

Curing SerDs*— Bury them in sand or earth,, as 
directed for Holly Berries. If mice attack them, 
place traps near the heap. 

Season ano Mbthob op SowiNG^^The ^seeds 
of all the yarieties of the Service Tree, will require 
to be sown very early ; 'and soon as the ground can 
be prepared on the approach of spring : or from 
their early propensity to vegetation^ they will be 
liable to injury, by sprouting before they are sown ; 
than which nothing is more prejudicial to a crop^ 
Soft, rich, loamy soil, is as favorable as any which 
can be pointed out. The seeds will be best pre- 
pared for sowing, by breaking or rubbing to pieces 
the decayed fruit, in order to separate the seeds, as 
in Holly Berries, &c, by which they may be more 
regularly sown, performing this on a dry day, or, 
in a situation out of the weather ; as on the parcel 
becoming wet, it would be difficult to spread the 
seeds on the beds in the necessary order. On the 
bede being prqpMed) lay the kernels, and soil or aand 
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in which they have beta intermixed, half, an inch 
tlifck'onthe sur^M^; ahd being sfM^ead e?^, , cover 
the same nearlj an inch deep, .with aoft soil, as thajt 
in which they are sown. 

: TranspiiAntino — In the season and manner of 
jGommon Alder. 
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SERVICE, WILD; PYRUS TORMINALIS. 

< INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN i ^ 

1 * 

Bbscription^— Hath an upright, large, and very 
brianchy head, spreading round ; grows to the height 
o£forty to fifty feet : with heart-shaped, septangular 
leaves, hoary underneath ; and in May or June^ 
produces its flowers at the ends of the branches ; 
succeeded by clusters of large, reddish-brown, 
eatable berries, which ripen freely in common sea- 
sons. 

..... 

. Seed-bearing Tree^ — Are more or les&growing 
in: woods, or forests, throughout England ; and in 
sonie situations, particularly Northward, may be 
metvwjtii in plantations of considerable yariety. 
/ Time of- Ripening — In warm seasons, the fruit 
of this tree will be matured by. the middle of 
October ; but . in wet autumns, not socMier tbaa 
November. 
, Sign of Maturity— :On ripening, the berries 



will Assume a teddish-broWn complexion : where 
the fruit is not in danger of being stolen, it will 
be beneficial that they remain upon the trees; 
ttntil they begin to fall off. 

MoDfi OF Gathbring — These trees fully grbwa 
bluing of lofty height, their fruit are only to be col- 
lected by climbing into them, or applying ladders 
round the lower part of the branches. From young 
trees, they will be most easily gathered by ladders, 
pulling or cutting off the bunches with sharp hooks. 

Curing Seeds — Bury them in sand, or light 
dry soil, as is directed for Holly Berries, stripping 
these seeds from the bunches before they are inter- 
mixedv Mice, disturbing them, may be caught in 
traps. 

Season and Method op Sowing — As in Cul-* 
tivated Service. 

TRANspLANTiNq — In the season and manner of 
Common Alder. 
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SERVICE* OR WHITE BEAM; PYRUS^ARIA. 

m 

INDIGENOUS TO BRITAIN. 

pESCRiPTiON-^With an upright large trunk; 
dividing upward, into a branchy head: growing 
about thirty feet high 4 Having spots of mealy 
down on all the young branches, and oval serrated 

H 
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leaves woolly and white underneath ; in May or 
Jane, producing laq;ei>un€hes4if flowersat the ends 
of the branches ; wfaiich are roceeeded by €Aimtem 
of red berries containing the seeds, which ripen 
in most seasons. 

S££D*BEAaiNo Tebbs — Are freqsient in planta* 
tions of lai^ and lofty growth , to efl^fc diT^rsity ; 
and this tree is a oosninon inhabitant of the woods, 
in some parts of England. 

Sign of M4Tu&iT¥^'-On the berries becoming 
somewhat soft, and inclining to £eU1 from the tnes, 
they may be collected. 

Mons OF GATHaBivo — ^Their elustero Imng 
produced at the extrenuties 0£ the branches, may 
be collected, as has been directed for Mountain 
Ash Berries. 

CuRiKo Sebds — ^Bary them in sand or eardi, as 
directed for Holly Berries ; it mice disturb tiiem^ 
pSace traps near. 

Season and Method of Sowing — M in Cul- 
tivated Service. 

TRA,NSPiJVNTiNG~-In the season and manner of 
Common Alder. 
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SYCAMORE ; 4CEM PSMUDO Bl4T4Nm. 

tUDIOENOUa TO BntTAtK. 

Description — Of veiy luxuriani growth, bav^ifig 
a large upright trunk, with brown bark ; braneh* 
ing into a verj considerable head ; furnished with 
leaves divided into five lobes, having the edgte un« 
equally serrated. Fiowere in May, and produees 
ripe seeds on a racemus, or long cluster, which 
always ripen freely. 

8££D-a£ARiNG Trees — Are almost general 
throughout England, and frequent in chufch yardf 
and parks, and sometimes vistas and aveniies are 
ibrmed of them. 

. Time of Ripenino-^Iu warm and forward sea* 
sons they will be ready to gather early in Octo ber 
but in cold autumns, not sooner than November. 

Sign of Maturity-— Oh becoming ripe, the 
kernel will be^omewbat hard, and the husk or shell 
enclosing the same of dark-brown color. Where 
these seeds are suffered to bang long upon the trees 
after being ripe, they will be in extreme danger 
of being blown away by boisterous autumnal 
winds. 

Mode of Gathering— 'The strongest seeds are 
produced on young and small trees ; which, from 
their convenient size, are to be preferred , placing 
ladders against the lower branches ; wben the 
bunches within reach, may be plucko4 off ^T 

H2 
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hand, and put into bags : but from larger trees^ 
wben they are fully ripe, they may be beaten off 
with long and light poles, to fall on cloths or mats 
laid beneath ; or on dry clean-mown ground. In 
gatheringby hand, when breakingaway thebranches 
bearing seeds can be practised, and the bunches 
thrown down to pick off seeds, they will be sooner 
and more cheaply obtained ; but on large quanti* 
ties being required, beating the trees istobepre- 
fered : the leaves being then shed, will not incom- 
mode the seeds. 

Curing Seeds — These seeds, when .ripe, being 
green, and less hard than many others, require some 
room and time to dry; lay them not more than six in- 
ches thick, turning them over once a day, three or 
four weeks. No vermin will eat them. 

^Season and Method of Sowing — The middle 
of February will proire sufficient time to sow them, 
in manner and on same soil as pointed out for Ash 
Keys, as they will alike grow in common light 
earth which is tolerably good. 

Transplanting — In the season and manner of 
Common Ash. 

We have one variety of Sycamore, producing 
variegated leaves, and which in fine seasons, fur- 
nishes ripe seeds, aflfordiny different variegations. 



WALNUT, COMMON, Jf/GXJiVSr REGIA, 



NATIVE OF PERSIA 



Description — Grows thirty to fiftj feet high> 
branching into a very large spreading head, adorn- 
ed with pinnated.leaves. Flowers in amentums aiid 
clusters, in April or May ; fully maturing their 
fruiteafly in autumn, except in cold and wet seasbnis. 

Seed-bbaring Trees — Are common* in church 
yards and orchards ; also other enclosed grounds 
contiguous to towns and villages. 

Time of Ripening — ^Late in September, early 
in October, or the middle of that month j^ is the 
common season of their ripening. 

Sign of Maturity — On becoming ripe, tjie 
outer cover or coat of this fruit will be discovered 
to crack ; and on this breaking, the nut will fall ta 
the ground. 

Mode of Gathering — The common method of 
gathering walnuts is too well known to need descrip- 
tion. As in Acorns, those which fall latest from 
the trees are to be preferred for sowing, being far- 
superior to those beaten olS. 

Curing Seeds — On being taken from the teamt 
or coat, they will be best buried in dry sand, or 
cinder dust, as is directed for Holly Berries ; tak-- 
ing care that they are placed secure, not only fromi 
rats and mice, but crows, which wUl sometimes^ 
attack them in very severe weather.. 

H& 
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Season and Method of Sowing — Sow these 

rtedii e&Hy te ^p^ossible in January ; as on the kek'hete 

becoming dry, they will not be free to yegetate. 

They wiil succeed in the same soil, and on being 

, wwn in similar manner as the Common Horse Ches- 

out. 

TiiANSPiiANTiNG — As Common Ash, with the 
exception oi planting walnuts one foot a part in th« 
rows, from their broad foliage. 

There are several varieties of hardy walnut, 
ripening nearly togethi^> which afford sound fruit 
in common seasons. 



tTALNUT, BLACK ; JUGLANS NiGllA. 

NATIVE OF riRGINMBs 

Description — Grows forty to fifty feet in height ; 
having a very large trunk, and widely -spreading 
branchy head, with large pinnated leaves, in dif^ 
fereut varieties of spear*shaped, sawed lobes, ter- 
minated by an odd one. Blo^oms in April and 
May, producing monoecious flowers, which are 
succeeded by roughs hard'-shelled nuts, of dififerent 
shapes and sizes, in the varieties ; perfecting in En* 
gland in warm seaborn. 



» WHITE OR, MICKJ^RY; JVGLANS 

ALBA. 

NATirM €^ vMmumiA. 



D£»CRiPTiaN^*-^Ri6es to the lM:igbt of about thittj 
feet, haviag pinnated leaves, difiering aecordiiig 
to the varieties ; and each tenmaated by ^a odd 
one. Blossonis in April or Maj^ producing monoe- 
cious flowers^ which are succeeded by oval smooth 
smts, with a whitish shell ; ripening fully in our 
most £ivorable seasons. 

SsBD-BfiARixG Trebs"— The various species oi 
Virginian Walnut, being much less general in this^ 
country, than the common sorts ; these trees are- 
rarely to be met with but in ornamental planta-- 
tions of large growing trees, where they have been^ 
planted to afford diversity. AH the varieties ripen -^ 
ing their seeds in the autumn, as common wal-^ 
nuts, they may be collected and preserved in th& 
same manner. 

Season xsfn Mbtbod of Sowing — Same as. 
Common Walnut, 

TaAifsPLANTXNG^-^In the seasoa and mimnec ^ 
Common Walnut.. 



WILLOW, SILVER-IE AFEBl; SALIX ALB 4. 

INDlQEJfOVS TO BRITAIN. 

I 

Pbscription — Grows to a considerable height and 
of large bulk, having smooth, Dale-green shoots^ 
long, spear-shaped, acuminated, sawed, silverj^- 
white leaves, oowny on both sides ; producing long 
and slender catkins of flowers, in May or June, 
jplentifullj furnished with growing seeds in all 
seasons. 

' Seed-bearing Trees— This tree is the condmon 
white willow of the brooks, usuallj growing by the 
sides of rivers and other rivulets of water, and are 
to be met with near most to>vns and villageif. 

Time oip Ripening— -About the middle or latter 
end of June, in commop seasons, these seeds will 
be in a suflicient state of maturity to collect. 

Sign of Matvrity — On the seeds becoming 
ripe, the capsules or seed pods will assume a yellow- 
isb complexion ; and on the Down appearing as in 
poplars, they will be in proper condition to gather. 

Mode of Gathering — They will be most easily 
collected, by pulling down the branches with long 
wood hooks, on the outsides of the trees : from the 
great pliablity of the boughs, those bearing seedsi 
will be easily obtained ; when, strip oflT the seed 
pods from the branches downward. From the treeg 
being at that season full of leaves, it will be im- 
possible to collect theip, speedil^y clean ; that oa 
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taking the entire quantity away, it will be more 
easy by children to pick out the leaves, which 
would otherwise prevent the capsules becoming 
properly dry, so soon as necessary. 

Curing Seeds — As is directed for Black Poplar, 

Season and Method of Sowing — The same 
as in Black Poplar. 

The young plants on first appearing, which rise 
in the manner of Poplars, will require to be pre- 
served in the same way, from injury by snails. 

Transpi^antino — As Common Alder, on the 
plants being two years old. 

Of the willow, are two other varieties of consi- 
derable magnitude in their bulk, rising to a very 
gieat height, and of British growth ; the broad- 
leafed, red-twigged, producing ripe seeds a week 
or fortnight earlier in June ; and also of the white 
Qr silver-leaved, ripening its seeds late in July, both 
which are residents near brooks, or in marshy si* 
tuations, freely producing ripe seeds. 

By this easy mode of propagation by seeds, va*^ 
Juable acquisitions may be obtained in new varie- 
ties, and which is the only method practicable. 
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YEW, COMMON; tAXVS. 

INDIQEKOVa TO BRITAIN'. 

I>£scRiPtioN'— Grows wifti an erect trunk, and 
spreading branchy head, full forty feet high ; very 
closely furnifrbed vrith stnall narrow, dark-green 
leaves, growing near together ; and small, yellowish 
apetalons flowers, produced in clusters at the sides 
of the branches ; which are succeeded by small red, 
pulpy, juicy berries, containing the seeds. 

S££d-B£ARIN6 Tre£s — Are not unfrequent iit 
did church yards ; but more common near to ancient 
mansions. 

Time of Ripening — Ndvember is the common 
month in which these seeds arrive at maturity, 
when they tntist be carefully sought after ; as on 
being fully ripe, the entire crop, in many situations 
will be devoured by various birds in a few days, or 
beat off the trees by rain, and boisterous winds. 

Sign of Maturity-^Ou discovering that the 
berries incline to separate from the branches, they 
will be ready to gather. 

Mode of Gathering — Where the crop is plen- 
tiful, they will be most easily collected^ by laying 
cloths or mats round the full circumference of single 
trees, beneath ; or on the iddes of hedges, beating: 
off the seeds, gently, with light poles. 

Curing Seeds— ^Bury them in dry sand or earthy 
as directed for Holly Berries ; with this difference^ 
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that these berries consistiug of softer pulp, will 
require one third more sand or soil to be intermix- 
ed ; in order to preserve them from becoming rot-* 
ten. 

Season and Method of Sowtng — In all re* 
spects as Common Holly. 

Transplanting — 'In the season and manner of 
Common Holly. 
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HARDY EVERGREEN, AND DECIDUOUS 

Ornamental Trees ^ Shrubs^ 



AVTOBDIHG RTPB «EBDf IH 



GREAT BRITAIN, 



IN PROPORTION AS 



SEASONS, AND SITUATIONS ARE FAVORABLE. 



The different modes of Transplanting from the 
Seed Beds, having been Mo^paUhf desertbed und^wknmts 
FOREST TREES, we consider it unnecessary minutely to 
sulff<nn suck parti^lars ta eoA of the fklhwing oHtdlesi 
in general, recommending to bed but the young plants, ex* 
cept in those of most free growth, as Virginian Acacia, 
Laburnum, S^, f(fh$thpt fn$ %r two y§^Pf o^, fi^hen four to 
six inches in height: planting those which are Deciduous in 
the Winter Months, and such as are Evergreen, in the seas^ 

omp^tfdmti 



HARDY EVERCREEN, AND DEaDUOUS 



Ornamental Trees ^ Shrubft 



Sfc. 6fc. 
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ACACIA, FALSE; ROBIN I A. 

1. TIRGIVfAN WHITE -FLOWBRBD. — N. AMERICA. 

Description. Hath 9, strong stem, branching ue^r 
forty feet high, armed with strong spines ; Is^rge, 
long, pinnated-leaves in oval lobes, having pricjcly 
stipulae and long pendulous, racemous clusters pf 
white papilionaceous iBowers, verj odoriferpuSi 
appearing sometimes in May, but more frequently 
in June ; succeeded by smooth seed-pods well fur^ 
nished with ripe seeds in favorable seasons ; bnt 
not sooner than November: when the seed^pods will 
become black, frequently remaining on the trees un- 
til the middle of December « Collect them by ladders, 
climbing into the trees and pulling oflTth^ bunchi^ ; 
in doing,which caution is requisite,from the e^ntreme 
brittleness of the wood. Lay the bunches thinly, 
and in frosty weather or early in the Spring, on ^ 
dry day thrash them out; cj^^ansing th^m by a 
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sieve sulfBcient to retain the hasks and stalks, let- 
ting through the seeds. As they will not soon shell 
out by hanging on the trees, they require to remain 
in order to become ripe, as long as the season will 
admit ; and if fully matured and well preserved, 
will grow freely the second Spring. 



2. SIBERIAN Y£LL0W-FL0W1ERED. — SIBERIA * 



Description. Grows with a shrubly stem, branch"* 
ing full ten feet high ; having a bruptly pinnated** 
leaves of five or six pairs of oval lobes, and simple 
unbranchingpendunculi, sustaining yellow flowers 
in April or May; freely ripening its seeds in Sep- 
tember on the summer being warm, or in October 
in late seasons. Collect them on the pods becom- 
ing dry ; and cleanse them as directed for Virginian 
white-flowered. 

Sowing Seeds. March is the fittest month for 
this business ; as on being more early sown, the 
young plants of each sort being tender, will be 
liable to injury from late frosts. Sow them in rich 
sandy soil or soft loamy earth moderately thick^ 
covering the seeds with very light soil as in Bau m 
O'Gilead Fir, little more than a quarter inch deep. 
From the seedsbeiug sown less early than some others, 
it will be necessary to afford them shade, by the wat- 
tled hurdle, to protect the young plants from violent 
sun, and occasionally toafibrd them water in dry 
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easa^JB iVi which the li^eds wUrl, with TaMie trtHMm 
be Teadily k0pt ttioderatelgr motst. Fimn their late 
growth, they may be safely transplanted in March 
aiid April, ei^eciidly in baokwand or mnist senscnifi. 



ALATiaiNUS; RHAMU&^AL4TMRUS. 

Description. Rises with a shrubby upright stem, 
branching very abundantly from twelve to fifteen 
fe^t in height ; the branches having smooth, greenish 
and reddish bark ; chiefly garnished with oval, 
stiffs shining, serrated-leaves which are evergreen, 
placed alternately; and at theaxillas, produces in 
April and May greenish flowers in clusters ;^ suc^ 
Ceeded by iround, softish, red berries ; their seeds 
freely ripening in favorable seasons. 

1. COMMOK BROAD-LMATlSD. ^.O^ leiV^OPS. 
3. SMALIiBR-LEAVBD. ^ ^-^ 

3. BLOTCHED BROAD -LEAVED. ^-^^ 

4. NAaHOW JAOGBD-LEArED. . ■ r ■ - . 

5. d^LD-STRIPED NARKiyW-LEATED^ — — ^ — • 

6. S*WER-STRIFED t^ARROW-LEAVED. > ■■ ■•■ ' " 

7. YELIiOW-BLOTCHED BROAD-SERRA'TEX). "^ 
9. WHITER-BLOTCHED NAltRdW-S(ERRATED. ' 

Tte five first-nentiMied, being hardy, ripen 
ttMii* Mtds ill eonsiderdile quantities on the sea- 
«Mitipioving li»rombfe ; wsi. tHose ivhich ate mote 

I 
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tender, as the three last, on being confined to walU 

* 

in sunny exposures, will also afford sound growing 
seeds, but in smaller proportion ; all ripening in 
October, which, in many situations, if not secured 
from birds by covering the trees with nets, &c. 
will be wholly devoured in a short time. On the 
berries becoming of a deep red colour, and inclin- 
ing to fall from the trees, they will be fi t to gather 
by stripping oiF with the hand : immediately after 
which, intermix the sorts separately with sand, &c. 
as directed for Holly Berries, and bury them in 
the earth ; by no means suffering them to remain 
in quantities without soil or sand, &c. to prevent 
the kernels being injured by heat. 

Sowing Seeds. Early in the second Spring after 
gathering, sow them in the manner and season di- 
rected for Common Holly; first rubbing hard the 
whole between the hands, to separate the seeds. 
Apply the wattled hurdle to protect the young 
plants from drought and scorch of sun, and trans- 
plant them as Holly or Cypress, in March or 
April. 

Xhe three last-mentioned varieties, being more 
scarce and delicate, it will be easy to sow their 
seeds on the first Spring,* immediately after gather- 
ing, in pots of fine and soft soil; which being 
placed under sound hand glasses, in a South 
aspect, many plants may be expected to rise the 
first season ; and the remainder will appear the 
following Spring. In March or Aprils transplant 
them as Cedar of Libanus, and other young trees 
raised from seeds in pots« 



ALDER TJUEE ; BETULA-ALNVS. 

Description. Varieties of the Comipon Alder 
flowering in June aiid July, but of more humble 
growth ; producing ripe seeds in favourable sea- 



sons. 



1. LOXG AND JAGGED-LEAVED. N. AMERICA. 

2. HIRSUTE, OR HAIRT-LEAVED. EUROPE. 

Late in October, or early in November, the 
cones will become hard, dry, and incline to ex- 
pand; when the seeds will be ready to gather. 
Collect and cleanse these* seeds as the Common 
Alder, recollecting that the cones are smaller and 
the seeds somewhat less free to ripen. 

Sowing Seeds. Sow then) in the season and man- 
ner directed for Common Alder, affording the 
young plants protection from the sun by the wattled 
hurdle. 



ALDER, BERRY-BEARING ; RHAMNVS^ 

FRANGULA. 



BRITAIN. 



Description. Of shrubby growth, with numerous 
smooth branches ; having oval, entire leaves, and 

12 
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greenish flowers, in April or May ; succeeded by 
round, black berries; ripening freely in all sea- 
sons. 

In September, on the berries becoming black, 
the seeds will be fuHy ripe ; when it will be easy 
to collect them, by stripping them off the branches 
with the hand. Immediately on their being ga^ 
thered, preserve them in sand, cinder dust, or 
light dry soil, as Holly Berries, until the following 
Spring. 

Sowing Seeds. The young plants being extremely 
haardy, the seeds require to be sown in January, or 
early in February ; covering them with oommo« 
light earth h«ilf an itch deep. No protection by 
shade will be neceei^ry. 



ALMOND, TRVn^BtAnt^^; AMYGDALVS. 

Description. With foot-stalked, sawed leav^; mA 
solitary flowers, of various colors according to the 
varieties, in March or April, closely sitting to the 
sides of the branches ; commonly producing ripe 
seeds. 

1. R£DDISH-FLOW£REi>JBITT£R*FflUIT£D«B^/2Bi9/{r. 

2. PAM-FIiOW£RED. 

3L WHIT£-FL0W£RED. 
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Oa be<)on[iisg ripe in September of Octof^i^^ the 
coat covering the fruit of each variety, will crack» 
as the Wafaiut ; and falling to the ground, will 
require to be picked up. In this msinuer thej 
will be readily gathered, without injury by 
shaking or beating the trees, whose branches are 
brittle. 

Sowing Seeds. On being wholly collected together, 
sow them in the Autumn, in the luanner of Horse 
or Sweet Chesnuts; prefering fioil that is rich, 
but soft and dry, or the young plants will be sub- 
ject to gum. Thus early sown, they will chiefly 
. rise the first Spring. 



ARBOR VITJE, or, TREE OFUFE; THUYA. 

1. COMMON BRANCHING AMBRICABT. CAN ADM. 

Description. Grows with a large straight stem, 
branching very irregularly, forty feet hi^h, «ome^ 
what straggling; garnished with very small im- 
bricated leaves of dusky green color, having flowers 
at the sides of the young branches, appearing in 
May ; succeeded by very small smooth cones, cop- 
taining somewhat oblong seeds; which in open 
and warm situations, will be fully ripe in Sep^ 
tember, on the cones becoming brown and dry, 
inclining to expand ; but in move sh«4j pl^pei? 
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will remain on the trees until November, commonly 
ripening. 

'On the cQnes being spread to dry in the snn, 
their seeds will be readily obtained by moderate 
thrashing, and fine sieves. 

2. SWEET-SdEVTED BRANCHING. N. AMERICA. 

A variety of the above, differing chiefly in the 
smell of the leaves. 

t 

3. UPRIGHT CHINESE, OR ORIENTAL. CHINA. 

Hath a straight erect stem, growing twenty fejBt 
or mdre high, branching upwards, very closely 
ornamented with smaller flat leaves of bright green 
color, imbricated ; with flowers in May at the 
sides of the young branches, succeeded by rugged 
cones containing the seeds, which ripen freely in 
fstvourable seasons in October or November. On 
the cones becoming hard and dry, they may be 
gathered by hand ; but these seeds will be much 
benefitted by remaining on the trees through the 
Winter, gathering them in March, before they ex- 
pand. Expose them a few days to the full sun, 
previous to sowing, when the seeds may readily be 
obtained by breaking the cones in a small mill ; or 
by hard thrashing in a sack, afterwards applying 
convenient sieves. 

Sowing Seeds. The two first varieties being of most 
free growth, may be sown in the open ground in 
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February, or early in March, in the same soil and 
manner as directed for the seeds of fir trees at 
large ; protecting them from the sun by the wat- 
tled hurdle. The seeds of the Chinese being less^ 
frequently perfected, and the plants of greater 
value, it will be advantageous to sow them in pots 
of umilar soil, covered as the former, and placing 
them under sound hand-glasses, in a south aspect, 
which will materially assist the vegetation, of the 
less ripe seeds ; and by which young plants will be 
obtained in greater abundance and progress, than 
on their being sown in the common ground. Trans, 
plant the former in the months of September and 
March, and the latter as Cedar of Libanus in 
March or April. 



BAY TREE; LAURUS NOBILIS. 



ITALY. 



Description. With an upright stem, branching on 
each side, and growing more than twenty feet high> 
with stiff, spear-shaped, evergreen leaves; hav* 
ing limall yellow flowers in April or May, whicb 
are succeeded by red berries ; commonly affording 
ripe seeds after a warm summer. 

In favourable seasons and warm situations, these 
seeds may be expected to ripen in November ; and' 
where they can be effectually secured from birds. 
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will be better y&cfBeteA hy revtaioifig on the trees 
imtil the spring, whiicb, oa bemg tiiiiiriy Mnr«i» 
will rise tbe first year 

.Somifirg Seeds. Marcb ia the proper oMnth* 
These seeds not being fmUy mHtiured ia all s e» e n s, 
it will he a great advantage to sow thew in pete, 
placed under somod baxid-glasseA, in a full sotitjb 
exposure; and in the same soU a» diieeted ioc 
Cedar o£ Libaaiis. Transplant them in Maveb or 
Apf iU ijato^ pots, a^ tlm^ above^ 



BERBERRY TREE; BERBJSEJ&. 

Description. With a shrubby stem growing near 
tea feet bigb^ armed with triple thoms; sfnatt 
oval serrated leaves, and yellow flowers in loiig 
clusters from the sides of tlie branehes, appearing 
in May, succeeded by small, long, and thin ber- 
ries, e£ various colours; always ripening. 

1. COMMON RBD STOJNrE-FRUITBO. BMITAIN. 

4 

2. CANA!DIAN wmTE-PRVITEO. AMERICS^ 

Towards the latter end of September, the ber- 
ries of the latter will become red ; and on the ear«^ 
liest discovery of birds attacking tfaem> or that 
they fall to tbo grounds they will be sufficiently 
ripe to gather.. The latter, which is lesci it^ to 
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tipeB in England, MMom matHiM it9 seeds ^irntil 
kite in October. 

T^ berries of eaeh, commonl j haliging on the 
tnm m numerons baacheS) will easily be stripped 
off in eonsiderable quantities bj hand; having on 
strong gloves to avoid inconvenience from the 
thorns. 

On beii^ collected, preserve them in manner of 
HoUj Berries, until the second spring, when they 
will require to be sown. 

Sowing Seeds. In February, from their extreme 
hardiness;, il^y may be sown on almost any com- 
won light soil ; preparing the seeds for. sowing, as 
UoUy Berffies> and without protection by shade. 



BLADDER NUT ; STAPHYLJEA. 

1. EUROPEAN FIVE-LEAVED. BBITAIN. 

Description. Witl) an upright, smooth, shrubby 
stem, branching eight to ten feet high; orna- 
mented with pinnated-leaves, having long, pen- 
dulous bunches of white floweis in May ; which 
produce large Uadder-shapedi seed pod8> contain- 
ing roun^^h, nut^like seed^, ripening in all sea^ 
sons« 

3. TIROINIAN THRBB-LEATBD> Jf. AMBMX9^» 

Iktmptton. nrodttcing a stem like the former. 
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garnished witb tbree-Ibbed leaves , and at sides of 
the branches, long hanging bunches of white flow 
ers, appearing in May ; succeed by large inflated 
capsules, containing roundish hard seeds; com- 
monly ripening. 

In October each variety will alSbrd sufficiently ripe 
seeds, except in very un&vourable seasons ; but it 
is requisite, that these large berry -like seeds remain 
on the trees a sufficient length of time to become 
ripe and full ; or they will be found to shrivel, es- 
pecially dn being kept out of the ground. 

Sowing Seeds. By sowing them soon as they 
are gathered, the young plants will generally rise 
the first spring : and being of strong growth, will 
not require shade. Cover the seeds an inch and 
half deep. 



BLADDER.SENA ; COLUTEA. 



1. COMMON BLADDER-SENA. 



FRANCE. 



Description. With an upright woody stem, and 
large branching heads ten to twelve feet high ; 
with winged-Uaves from the sides of the branches ; 
and numerous small clusters of pale-yellow papileo- 
naceous flowers, 9ppearing in June and July; 
which are followed by bladder-like pods, well 
filled with dark-coloured seeds ; ripening freely. . 
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In October or November, on the seed pods be* 
coming brown and dry, the seeds will be fullj 
grown and ready to gather; when, with the hand, 
strip them off the trees. 

2. POCOCk's tree. ITALY. 

Description. Hath an upright, whitish stem, 
branching six or seven feet high ; winged leaves, 
and deep-yellow, papileonaceous flowers, through- 
out the summer ; with seeds sparingly produced. 

These seeds commonly ripen in October. When 
the pods are become of whitish-brown complexion, 
collect them as the former. 

3. ORIENTAL TREJB. LJBVANT. 

Description Having* a woody stem branching six 
feet high ; winged leaves, and blood-coloured yel- 
low-spotted papileonaceous flowers in June and 
July ; affording a moderate supply of sound and 
ripe seeds in October, whiqh require to be ga* 
thered as the former. 

All the varieties of Sena, afford their seeds, 
in bladder-like pods; they will be best ob- 
tained by children opening them during the win* 
ter season. 

Sowing Seeds. Each of the above being very 
haidy and of liberal growth, may be sown in 
February or March, covering the seeds not more 
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tbm half aa iQck deep, and without t^nporarj 
shade. 

4. ETHIOPIAN, SCARLET FLOWERJBD. THE C4PM» 

• 

Description. Producing an erect stem, with up- 
right branches from the sides, growing three or 
four feet high; with pale green, winged leaves, 
and at the upper part of the branches numerous 
small branches of bright, scarlet, pap^leonaceous 
flowers in June and July, producing large pods 
with many seeds, in common seasons. 

These seeds vary in the time of ripening, from 
September to November, according to the age of 
the plants. It will always be best partially 
to select the pods of ripe seeds, as they become 
brown or dry. The seeds msly be picked out as 
the former. 

Sawing Seeds. These plants being somewhat de-^ 
licate when young, their growth will be abundant- 
ly promoted by sowing the seeds in pots of soft 
soil, in March, as directed for Chinese arbor 
vitse; covering the seeds not more than half an 
inch deep. Seedling plants of scarlet colutea, 
being of very free growth, will . require to be 
transplanted early in the first summer. 

Soon as the young plants incline to advance, it 
will be necessary to tilt the glasses on each side, 
by slate or thin stones^ in order to admit the air to 
strengthen them ; or they will soon become weak, 
On being two or three inches high, they will re* 
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quire to be transplanted, by placing the largest 
of the young plants round the rims of pots of any 
couTenient size, furnished with similar soil to that 
in which they have been sown, evenly within two 
inches of the top ; and place the plants somewhat 
aslope against the sides, one ittck apart, which 
being donO) fill the pot to the rim with earth, aia*^ 
kii^ even the surlaoe^ and taking care to perlbrni 
the above within doors or m sllade, to prevent 
the roots becoming dried by sun and air. On 
being planted, water them copiously by sprinklings 
as in sowing ; and on the leaves of the plants be«* 
coming dry, replace thtB pots under hand glasses 
on surface of the ground, ^n a North Bottler, or 
on the North side a wattled hurdle iprithout covering 
the glasses ; wh^n On an evening, remove them to 
an East aspect, first watering them as before, and 
plunging the pots to their rims in the ground, close** 
ly stopping the glasses at the bottom in each situa- 
tion. Should the first or second day prove hot, 
shade them by a mat or pease haum lightly spread 
over the glasses, from eleven to near two o'clock, 
when remove the covering ; and in about a week 
young shoots will form at the top of the planl^ 
which on becoming about an inch in height, the 
glasses wiU require to be tilted five or six days to 
admit air, by degrees; when they may be taken 
away. 



hOX TREE; BUXUS. 

BRITAIN. 

Description. Hath a strong woodj stem, dividing 
into numerous branches, growing near twenty feet 
high ; producing numerous flowers in April, and 
many shining black seeds in oblong capsules; 
always ripening. 

1. UPRIGHT BROAD GREEN-LEAVED. 

3. NARROW GREEN-LEAVED. 

SL GOLD STRIPED-LEAVED. 

4* SILVER BLOTCHED-LEAVED. 

5. DWARF CURLED BLOTCHED-LEAVED. 

• 

.The varieties of this tree, differing chiefly in the 
form and colour of their leaves, all ripen their seeds 
in September, in moderately warm seasons ; which 
may be known by the small Cones containing themi 
becoming brown and dry; which on inclining to 
expand, the seeds will require to be gathered. 
When the seeds may have been shed in sunny 
exposures^ it will be proper to look after others 
in more shady situations ; where they will be 
found to ripen later. The best method to obtain 
them is by children picking them off* the trees, 
and thrashing the pods with a common flail, 
either in a bag or on a dry floor. 

Sowing Seeds. These plants being naturally very 
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hardy, their seeds require to be early sown, which 
may be performed in February, soon as the season 
will admit ; when sow them as Holly Berries, and 
protect them in the same manner from violent sun, 
by the wattled hurdle ; recollecting that the young 
plants will rise the first spring. Transplant thiem 
in September, March, or April, in manner of 
Hollies, 



BUCKTHORN, COMMON ; RHAMNUS. 

BHITAIN. 

Descriptiofi. Grows twelve to fourteen feet high, 
branching irregularly, and armed with sharp 
spines; having smallish, spear-shaped leaves^ pro- 
ducing at the sides of the braniches, clusters of 
small greenish flowers, in May or June ; affording 
round, soft, bl^ck berries, fully ripe in all sea^ 
sons. 

November is the common season in which they 
ripen ; when they will require to be gathered, be- 
fore., the heavy rains and winds, common in that 
month, by which they will be beat from the trees. 
It will be easy to strip them off in considerable 
quantities by hand, on pulling down the branches 
with hooks. These seeds will not rise the first 
spring ; and on being buried, from the great quan<- 
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tity of moisture which the berries contain, it will 
be requisiite that the ijuantity ot dry soil inter- 
mixed with ihem be not less than two-thirds ; the 
more effectqaliy to prevent decay by heat, until 
the season of sowing. 

Sowing Seeds. Ea'ily in February is the best sea- 
son. As each berry contains two seeds, they may 
be sown more thinly than some others ; covering 
them not more than half an inch deep : and being 
hardy, and of free growth, will require no protec- 
tion by shade. 



' CH£RRY-BIRD ; PRUNUS^PADUS . 

1. COMMON BIRD-CHERRT. BBITSIN. 

I>t0enp^an. Grows twenty ieethigh, with a sprMd- 
mg head ; producing large, ^long^ serrated le«v>eis, 
and losg loose clusters of white fiowetw in A|ynl» 
sueeeeded by round black fruit, ripemng in all isea^ 
sons. . 

Early as July or Aogi»t, these &utts will be 
i^e. Gather them by band, or beat them from 
tbe trees oa becoming black, and when firrt they 
ineiine to fall off. Immediately preserv^e them itt 
dry esirth as other flei^y benMs, fecotlectitig liiait 
tii^ w^ rise die first qprii^. 
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3. TIRGINIAN. N. AMEBIC A • 

Rises near thirty feet in height, with very branchy 
head ; dark purplish bark ; and oval serrated leaves, 
with long clusters of white flowers appearing in 
May and June, succeeded by small, round, black 
berries. 

They will arrive at their full growth in October, 
when they may be . readily stripped from oflT the 
trees by hand as the former ; preserving them 
until the season of sowing in the same manner. 

3. CANADIAN DVARF. N. AMEBIC A. 

Grows not more than five feet high, having 
many horizontal and smooth branches ; broad, 
spear-shaped, rough, downy leaves; and long clus* 
ters of white flowers appearing in Junef, affording 
small, round, berry-like, black fruit. 

The fruit of this tree will not ripen sooner than 
the latter end of October in common seasons ; which 
require to be gathered and preserved as the two 

former. 

Sowing Seeds. The seeds of each variety of the 
Bird Cherry, on being properly preserved, will 
grow the first Spring. Early in February .sow them 
in any common light soil, about an inch deep, and 
without shade. 



CHERRY, CORNELIAN I COBNUSMA&CULA, 

Description. Hath an upright tree-stem, twentj 
feet high, branching to form a large head ; gar- 
nished with oblong leaves, and small umbels ^ of 
yellowish green flowers, appearing. i|i Fe|>riiary 
and March ; succeeded by small, red, roundish, 
acid fruit ; always ripening. 

Late in August or in September^ the fruit will 
be ripe; collect and preserve them as the Bird 
€herry, until the following Spring, when they will 
require to be sown. 

Sowing Seeds, In the season and manner of Bird 
Cherry. 



DOGWOOD; CORNUS. 

* 

1. COMMON BLOODT-TWIGGBD. BRITAfff.^ 

Description. With an upright stem, branching 
more than twelve feet high ; reddish shoots, and 
oblong pointed leaves ; jproducing umbellate white 
flowers in June, at the end of the branches ; sue- 
ceeded by small black berries, which always ripen 
freely. 

About the middle of October, they are generally 
«P8 to gather ; when 1^ berries mil be black, 
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ftSbrding a pale green liquid ; and will fall frotft 
the trees. The j may be easilj collected in con- 
siderable quantities bj hand, as the Buckthorn. 

« Preserve them in the same manner, until the second 

' Spring for sowing. 

^ WHITE-BERRIBD PENSYLVANIAN. K^ AMBMCA. 

With an upright large^growing stem, branching 
. twelve to fourteen feet high; with strong blood* 
red shoots, and large oblong oval leaves whitish 
underneath ; and large umbels of white flowers ap- 
peariBg in July ; producing white berries, whieh 
mature only in our warmest seasons. 

These seeds usually ripen in November, but are 
not produced so freely as th^ former. Gather and 
preserve them in the same manner, until the second 
y Spring for sowing. 

3. VIRGITYIA NARHOW LfiAVJBD. N. AMSBKA. 

Description. Having a tree stem, fourteen feet 
high, and led shoots, ornamented with large hearts 
shaped leaves, and the branches terminated by um^* 
bellate white flowers in July; affording. dark red 
berries, not always ripening in England. 

The seeds ripening not sooner than the latter end 
of October, require to be collected in same manuer 
as the former, and preserved until the second spring. 

4. FEMALE NARROW-LEAVED. V. AMBRl^A. 

Descriptton. Produces an upright . tfee^ stefn, 
growing teii feet high, having very red shoots, 
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vpear-shaped leai?:es, and br^ches terminated by 
umbellate white flowers in June ; and affords .red 
berries, containing ripe seeds in a favourable au- 
tumn. 

In fine seasons they will be found ripe in Octo- 
ber : collect and preserve them as the former. 

Sowing Seeds.: February is the proper month' for 
.each species ; when sow them in. any common soft 
soil, covering them, onei inch deep. The young 
plants bein&r hardy, will need no nrotection. 



•^'^^^'^^^.^f^^'V 
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1. COMMON BLACK-BEBEien. ^BRITAIN. 

3. WHIT£-B£IUIIBI>. : 

3. GREEN-BERRlfiD. • — — 

4. LACINAITBD, OR PARSjLBt-LBAVBD. r 

5. GOLD .STRIPED-LEAVED. ' 

*^6. SILVER- BL0TCHBD«LEAV£1>^ ' 

7. 8IX,TJi|l>BV9TB9«. — — — — 



\ 



ELDER TREE ; SAMBUCUS. 

p 

Description. Grows from . twelve to fifteen feet 
high, garnished M'ltli large winged leaves, and nu- 
merous small rotaceous white flowers, appearing r 
in Msly, Juncj and July ; chiefly in cymose umbels, 
towards the ends ot the branches ; producing large 
bunches of blaick and other coloured berries; 
ripening in all seasons. 
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All the above, are rarieties of the common black* 
berried elder, freely producing numerous ripe seeds 
in September, except the last mentioned; which, 
blossoms, and affords seeds very sparingly. 

8. BACBMOSE, OR RED BERRIEI>— 5. OF EUROPE c 

Description. Grows with a tree-like stem, branch- 
ing ten feet or more in height, having |reddish- 
brown branches and buds; pinnated leaves of six 
or seven oval deeplyrsawed lobes, and compound 
oval racemous clusters of whitish- green flowers in 
May ; succeeded by oval clusters oi red berries, aU 
ways ripening in September.. 

9. CANADIAN SHRUBBY. If. AMEntCA^^ 

Description. Having a more shrubby stem branch* 

ing little more than eight feet high, with reddish 

shoots; bipinnate leaves, composed of various. 

oval lobes ; and towards the ends of the branches. 

cymose, quinque-partite umbels of flowers in June 

and July ; producing blackish-red berries in Octo- 

ber. 

On the berries of the several varieties of satti^Mi- 

cus becoming fully ripe, they will be.subject to^qef^ 

predations from granivero us birds, which ^greedily 

eat them. On being gathered, it is most easy to pbtaiii 

the seeds by first breaking the ripe berries, with the 

hand, and afterward to express the liquid by atiy lights 
pressure, as squeezing in a coarse cloth or strainer 
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between both hands, or otherwise, without injuring 
the seeds ; when on a fine day, lay them in the sail 
and air, stirring them until they are become sul^ 
ficiently hard and dry, safely to be preserved in 
bags until the following spring for sowing. . 

Sowing Seeds. In February, sow the seeds in any 
soft cool soil, covering them not more than half 
an inch deep. The young plants being hardy 
and of free growth, will not require protection by 
shade. 



EVERGREEN THORN; MESPILVS^PYRA^ 

CANTHA. 

a. OF BUROPE. 

Description. Hath a shrubby spinous stem, pro* 
ducing abundant slender and flexile branches, 
armed with long and sharp spines ; spear-shaped 
oval leaves ; and the young shoots in general, ter« 
minated by clusters of whitish flowers in May j 
which are succeeded by large bunches of bright 
scarlet berries, alwaysripening. 

The seeds of this tree, are not generally ripe 
until November, when the berries will become 
sbft ; and on being gathered, break them by rub* 
bing between the hands ; steep the whole in water 
one night : and on the following day, when 
tiiey will be sufficiently soaked, stir them well to 
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Separate the whole parcel, and rub the unbroSen 
berries more hard ; that on being Aillj bruised, the 
seeds will sink to the bottom of the water, and the 
refuse rise to the top. When cast away the refnse^^ 
pour off the water, spread 'the seeds thinly to dty^ 
and mix them with soft and dry sand until the 
following spring, when they will require to be 
sown. 

Sowing Seeds, Early in February these, seeds 
will require to be sown, and in soil soft as that 
applied to seeds of Fir Trees at large ; sow them 
in the same manner, covering them a quarter of an 
ihcb deep, and afford them shade by the wattled 
hurdle. 

Transplant them in September, Marcb or Aprils 
in the manner directed for common Holly» 



^»'\.^<^%<%^'^%««V%^^^^%'V^<%^^«^'W' 



GELDER-ROSE; VJBURNUM-OPVLUS, 

I.PLAT-FI<OW£R£D, OR MARSH-ELDEIU BRITAIN* 



Description. Rises near twenty feet in height, bran*^ 
ching opposite, and havitag a whitish bark ; large 
lobated or lobed leaves, and large flat umbels of 
white flowers at the ends of the branches in May, 
freely^ producing red berries, which always ripen. 

In October, these seed swill be found fully ripe in 
considerable quantities, on large flat bunches; 
which may be suffered to remain on the trees until 
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they incline to fall ; as they will be subject to no an- 
noyance from birds, or other accident than falling 
off: which will not become general, before the 
heavy rains of November. On being gathered, 
preserve them in an equal quantity of sand or dry 
soil, until the second spring, when they will require 
to be sown. 



2. COMMOIir GLOBULAR FLOWERED. 

Descripiipn.. Grows more than fifteen feet high, 
branching opposite, with large lobated or three 
lobed leaves,, on glandular foot stalks, and large 
globular umbels of white flowers, at the ends of the 
branches in May and June ; sparingly producing 
small branches thinly furnished with red berries al- 
ways ripening. 

In September or i»rly in October, the berries 
will have become red, and the seeds will be suf- 
ficiently ripe to gather ; when they will require to 
be collected and preserved in manner of the above. 

Sowing Seeds. In February of the second spring, 
sow the seeds in any moist and cool situation, cover- 
ings them not more than half an inch thick with 
soft soil ; the plsuits'being hardy and of free growth, 
will succeed with or without temporary shade. 



y - "* —- 
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HONEY-SUCKLE, UPRIGHT ; LONICERA 

ERECTA. 

1. ALPINE RED-BBRRIBD. AUSTRIA. 

Description. Hath a short, thkik, upright steoiy 
with erect branches, growing four feet high and 
iipwwds, and jspear shaped leay^ ; ptoducintg from 
the sides of the ; branches, many red flowers in 
Majr;. which are sue<D^ed by red berries, always 
ripening.' 



2. BLUE BERRIED. SwiTZKhtAND. 

Description. Produces a more dwarf shrubby stem, 
branching moderately, little more than three feet 
high ; baying a purplish bark, oblong lanceolate 
leaves, and many white flowers in May ; aflbrding 
blue berries, ripening^in all seasons. 



3. PLACK-BEBRIED. SfTITZERLAND. 

Description. Rises with a shrubby upright stem, 
branching four feet high ; withoblong entire leaves, 
apd white flowers in May ; succeeded by black ber- 
ries, freely ripening. 

AH the varieties of Upright Honey sackle, rip^ 
their seeds in berries of various colours,. |ree]y, ia 
August ; whenthey may be readily obta)i}94]i!^7:lMUld> 
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slipping them from off the trees ; which they aflbrd 
only in moderate quantities. From these berries 
ripening when the weather is commonly warm^ 
they are liable to be devoured by birds. On being 
gathered, spread them in llie sun a few days, to 
dry, when intermix them with sand, or any light 
and soft soil, to be preserved until the fi^Uowing 
ipring, wlien they will require to be so^#n early. 

Svmttg 8mA. These tfees, bekig of forward 
growth, their seeds will require to be sown earfy 
aSihiMia^, if the weather admits, in soft lo^my 
earth. Cover them half an inch deep, and pro-* 
tect them from sun by the wattled hurdle. On 
being lata sown, the plants will not rise the first 
spring. Being of early growth, transplant them in 
October. 



i^^^\^^^^^^^ ^«^^^>^^w^^^^<*^v^^^^^ 



HONEYSUCKLE, FLY ; LONICERA 

XYLOSTEUM. 

N. OF EUMOPS. 

D^scr^tian, Having a shmbby, strong, upright 
stem, branching bright feet high ; with a whitish 
bark, and oblong oval, downy leaves ; producing^ 
from the sides of the branches, white flowers in 
Jhine ; which afford - double red -berries, ripening 
in all seasons. 
These berries,, which will not ripen sooner than 
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September or October, require to' be collected, and 
preserved in the same manner as the three preceding 
varieties df Upright Honeysuckle. 

Sowing Seeds. In the manner of Upright Ho- 
neysnckle, and transfdant them in October. 



/W%a'VVV^^^W'V'V%><V\> 



HONEYSUCKLE, ITALIAN ; LON. CAPRIFOL, 

Description. Rises with shrubby declinated stalksr, 
affording long, slender, trailing, twining, green-^ 
ish branches ; oval, close-sitting leaves, -by pairs 
opposite; and all the branches terminated by 
whorled bunches of flowers of great fragrance, 
appearing in March, freely ripening their seeds in 
all seasons. 



1. EARLY WHITE-FLOWERED ITALIAN. ITALY. 

2. EARLT RED-FLOWERED. - 

In September the berries of these early flower- 
ing Honeysuckles will have become red,, and the 
seeds fully ripe ; when gather them, by cutting or 
pulling oflT the bunches. Preserve the seeds as the 
Upright species. 

Sowing Seeds. As directed for Upright Honey- 
sucl^lc? sind transplant them in October. 



HONEYSUCKLE, DUTCH ; LON, GERMAN. 

.... - ••' 

« * 

Description. Rises with a shrubby declinated 
stalk, and., strong-shqpting, trailing, purplish 
)>ranches; oblong oval, opposite leaves on short 
foot-stalks; and all the branches terminated by 
oval imbricated heads, affording large beautiful 
red flowers of fragrant odour ; in June and July. 

> 

1. LONG-BLOWlirO RED GERMAN. GERMANY. 

2. coMmroN rcd dutch. bolland. 

3. SCARLEToFLOWERED. 

The seeds of these varieties will not be folly 
ripe until October, when the berries will become 
red ; gather them in manner of the Italian, pre- 
serving the seeds in the same way. 



IVY, COMMON ; HEDERA. 



Tv» 



BRITAIN. 



Description., Hath flexible rooting stalks, gar- 
nished with large, lobated, or oval leaves; and 
clusters of greenish flowers at the extremities of 
the young shoots, succeeded by round clusters of 
black berries ; ripening in the q[>ring. 
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! 1. COMMON ORBKK ChlMBlNQ. 
3. GOLD-BLOTCHBD IiBATBD. 
8. SILYBB-STRIPBD LBATED. ^ 

Even after a fine summer and ac^tiimn, the see els 
will not be fnlly grown sooner than the eftrly part of 
April ; and on becoming ripe, will incline to iall 
from the trees, when thiey may be collected ; and 
on being immediately sown, will grow the same 
spring. The variegated sorts will produce grow- 
ing seeds, but in smaller quantities, 

Sowing Seeds. In April, soon as they are col- 
lected, sow the berries entire, in soft and cool soil, 
covering: them half an inch' deep. . From being 
necessarily late sown, they will require much 
shade. Transj^laat . thein in September or 
March. 
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JASMINE SHRUBBY YELLOW ; JASMI- 

NUM PkUTICANS. 

8. OF EUROPE. 

Description. With shrubby firm stalks ; and angu- 
lar branches of low, but somewhat robust and 
bushy growth ; broad trifoliate and pinnated leaves ; 
having large yellow flowers in July, which ai« fre- 
quently succeeded by black berries, but not always 
ripening. 
In October, they mil have attained their fuU 
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growth; when coUaet and intermix them ufith 
light soil until the fint ipring. 

Sowing Seeds. Sow- them in February in any 
soft light earth, coyering them one inch deep, pro- 
tecting them from the sun. 



^^^^y^^^^^k t\ ^^^r^' 



JUNIPER, COMMON ; JUNIPERVS. 

BRITAIN. 

Defcriptum. Rises ten to twelve frit in height, 
branching very closely from the bottoni uprwards, 
thickly fnrnished with narrow, awl-'rimped, pnekly 
leaves; producing fimall, yellowish ftiwers in May, 
succeeded by purplish berries, which do not ripen 
until the autumn of the following year ; but are 
generally sufficiently matured to praduca seedling 
plants. Late in September, or early in October, 
they will become black, when they are frequently 
destroyed by the Greenfinch and other birds : those 
growing on the same tree, seldom. ripen wholly 
together. Where it can be conyeniently practised, 
beating off the berries oil cloths, is the best and 
cheapest mode of obtaining the seeds. 

It will be easy to cleanse the berries from the 
refuse falling from the trees, by a proper sieve at the 
time of gathering ; when they will require to be 
intermixed with sand, cinder-dust, &c. to be pre- 
served in the earth as Holly Berries. 
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Sowing Seeds. February is the month in which 
to flow these seeds ; taking^can tlmt. dta-bfrries, are 
properly broken, and incorporated with. tbe^soilin 
which they have been buried, previous to sowing ; 
in which business, the soil, as is directed for seeds of 
fir trees, must be applied. In the same manner, 
cover in the seeds, little more than a quarter inch 
deep. The young plants being of small and un- 
substantial growth the first season, will receive 
much benefit from the protection afforded by the 
wattled hurdle. 

March is the fittest month in which to transplant 
them ; and being rather of shy growth on particu- 
lar soils, it will be beneficial to pibtect them from 
the sun by the wattled hurdle as much as possible, 
until midsummer. 



LABURNUM ; CYTISUS^LABUBNUM^ 

AUSTRIA. 

\ 

Description. With a large, straight stem, branch-* 
ing into a wide-spreading head, thirty-feet high; 
having smooth, greenish branches; oblong, oval, 
entire leaves ; and long slender foot-stalks, sus- 
taining long spikes of bright yellow flowers, which 
appear in May, hanging loosely downward ; com- 
monly producing very numerous ripe seeds. 
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1. L0KO-8PIKBD FtOWERED. 

2. SHORT-SPIKBD FLOWERED. 

4 

These seeds ripen in October, commonly re- 
maining on the trees uninjured till December, ex- 
cept in seasons of excessive wet ; hy which . thejr 
will be shelled out. As the branches of this tree 
incline to upright growth, they will most easily be 
collected by ladders, or climbing into the trees ; 
when, with the hand, slip back the flower-stalks, 
bearing the s^eds, and they will come off in entire 
bunches. 

It will be easy to obtain the seeds by thrashing 
the pods in a sack, or otherwise, on the WjBather 
becoming frosty or dry, at any time before the fin^ 
spring ; and the application of one common-si^ed 
sieve, sufficiently wide to let through the see^^ 
and retain the refuse. 

Sowing Seeds. Frojn the extreme hl^rdiness of 
the young plants, t&ete seeds may be sown early «s 
possible in the spring, covering them not more 
than half an inch, with any common soil mode- 
rately soft, and unprotected froni tlve sinii. 
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LAUREL; PRVNUS.LAVRO.CERASVS. 



LEVAI^T. 



Description. Rises near twentj feet in height, 
branching verj widely round^ with large, oblong, 
shining, evergreen leaves ; having white flowers 
in May; which are succeeded, by largje and oblong- 
black berries, ripening in all seasons. 



1. BROAb-LEAVED CHERRY BAY. 

2. NARROW-LBATED COMMON LAUREL. 

3. BLOTCHED-I.EATED CHERRY BAY. 

In fine seasons, these seeds will be fnlly ripe 
about the latter end of Septeoiber, especially those 
growing in warm situations ; but those in shade 
will be later two or three. w^B. On becoming 
black, they are oftentimes greedily devoured by 
thrushes and blackbirds, which will frequently de- 
stroy very considerable quantities in a short space 
<tf time ; tha.t where large quantities are required,- 
tht)se of deep red complexion may be gathered, as 
they will ripen by being laid thinly on a dry floor. 
It will be most easy to collect them by stripping 
off the entire bunches with the hand, either by 
pulling down the boughs, or, climbing into the 
trees. Seeds, of the last mentioned Tariety, will 
produce blotched^leaved plants. 

L 
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On considerable quantities being collected,, great 
care will be necessary that they do not remain in 
any sack or bag more than a few hours, to avoid 
being heated and spoiled ; and where it is practica- 
ble, it will be advantageous to sow them soon as they 
^re gathered. ^ hen these berries are collected 
for sale, or designed to be preserved until spring 
before they are sown, it will be necessary to spread 
them immediately after gathering not more than an 
inch or two thick, on a dry floor, in an airy room, 
stirring them every day or two with k rake ; or 
from the great plenitude of moisture they contain, 
would speedily mould, and thereby become liable 
to rot. 

Sowing Seeds. These berries require to be sown 
in situations defended from the severity of the win- 
ter, as such seedling plants will be found far more 
tender than full grown trees, and proportibnably. 
liable to injury from frost. The fittest time to so^ 
thein in quantities, is immediately after being 
gathered fully ripe, on a rich and soft soil not re- 
taing the wet throughout the winter, which, on 
heavy and adhesive land, would prevent the young 
plants breaking through the isurface ; and being 
thus timely sown, will rise early, and generally in 
the following spring : or where they are not sowte 
until that season, Janiiary, or the early part of Fe- 
bruary, is the best titne ; as, on being sown late 
as March, the keriieb tvill have beconie shrivelled ; 
tbat very many will not rise, but decay in the 
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ground* In either case, cover them with earth two 
inches deep. 

On the summer proving favourable, and the 
plants making good progress the first year, Sep- 
tember, or early in October, on the autumn proy. 
itig moist, will be found the mo^t friendly season 
for transplanting, by bedding them out, as other 
seedlings, singly, two or three inches apart in thfi 
rows ; as by remaining on the seed beds two years, 
many of the plants will become -inconvenien^tly 
large, and rise with unfavourable roots : where thi» 
can be effected on a north border, contiguous tp a 
wall or other close fence, to preserve the young 
plants from the severity of winter, and the cold 
and harsh winds of the following spring, the ad-^ 
vantage will be great ; in which situations, oh the 
soil being favourable, a far greater part will be 
found in excellent condition to transplant into nur- 
sery rows or quarters, early in the following au- 
tumn, where they will make root sufficient to esta- 
blish themselves before the ensuing winter, and 
form excellent plants for final transplantation by 
the next autumn or spring. 



\ 
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LAUREL, PORTUGAL ; LVSITANICA. 

PORTVOAL, 

Description. Grows twelve or fourteen feet high^ 
with very full head; having oblong, oval, dark- 
green leaves, and loose bunches of small white 
flowers in June, succeeded by roundish midddle- 
sized black berries, ripening almost every year. 

In the first season, berries of the Portugal Lau- 
rel seldom fully ripened before the middle of Oc- 
tober; and in shady situations, and backward 
seasons, will be proportionably Jater, in which 
they are oftentimes imperfectly matured. They 
are not to be considered fit to gather, until they 
are become black, when thrushes, &c. will greedi- 
ly devour them. Like the berries of Common 
Laurel, they will be best sown soon as they are 
gathered, as they are very juicy ; or will be best 
preserved by laying them thinly on a good floor in 
an airy situation ; and immediately on being dry, 
intermix and bury them with sand until the fol« 
lowing spring, when they will require to be early 
sown . , 

Sowing Seeds. The same method as is recom- 
mended for Common Laurel, will in all respects 
^pply to the present, with this difference only, that 
the berries being of smaller size, will require to 
be covered about a quarter inch less deep. In 
both cases, great advantage will be found from 
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the application of the wattled hurdle, or other 
shade during the first summer. 

Where opportunity ofiers, it will be very ad- 
vantageous to sow the seeds of both Portugal and 
Common Laurel, on a due north border, admit- 
ting both the morning and evening sun, where the 
young plants can be protected throughout the 
winter by any close fence, as a wallor paling to 
prevent injury from severe frosts, of which they 
are in some measure susceptible in the seed beds. 

In transplanting the Portugal, we recommend 
the same season and method of bedding out, as in 
the Common Laurel, from which similar advan- 
tages are to be enjoyed ; but as these are of less free 
growth,^ and the seedling plants may be considered 
somewhat more hardy, .they will remain secure 
on the seed-beds two years; on the wood being 
then more hard and substantial, may be bedded 
out three or four inches apart ; and on the follow- 
ing autumn or spring,safely transplanted into nur- 
sery rows. Where a close north border, as that con- 
tiguous to a wall or paling, cannot be enjoyed, 
bedding out the young plants in more expQsed si- 
tuations, may always be practised with consi- 
derable, though not equal success ; and is far pre- 
ferable to spring planting, as by it the growth of 
the young plants will be much promoted. 



LAUREL, SPURGE ; DAPHNE-LAUREOLA. 

BRITAIN. 

Description. With greyish coloured stalks, ris- 
ing nearly from the root, branching irregularly 
three feet high ; ornamented with thick spear- 
shaped, smooth, ever-green leaves ; producing from 
the upper parts of the branches, very many small 
greenish flowers, in dusters, in February ; suc- 
ceeded by oval-shaped black berries, freely ripen- 
ing in all seasons. 

These berries ripen early as the middle, or liit- 
ter end of June; which, if not immediately ga« 
tniered in their on their becoming black, will be 
liable to be devoured by birds, as the Greenfinch, 
8&C. to preserve them from which, in order to their 
coming perfectly matured, cover these low grow- 
ing shrubs with garden mats or netting ; by which 
they may be preserved on the trees until they t>e- 
gin to fall to the ground. They may be readily 
gathered by pulling them from the trees in htrge 
bunches or clusters, in which they are produced* 
their berri^9 when ripe, abounding with moisture^ 
require some attention to their preservation, or the 
kernels will become rotten ; that it will be advan- 
-tageous on their being gathered, to dry them, by 
spreading them thinly a few days in the sun, prior 
4o mixing them with at least two-thirds of fine and 
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dry white sand or cinder dust, putting them iiMo 
a large garden pot or box ; or burjing them in the 
ground any dry situation. 

Sowing Seeds. From the early propensity of iSies* 
trees to vegetate, the berries will require to be 
sown in January, on a good soil ; thriving even in 
bog earth. Cover them one inch deep, affording 
the'young plants all possible shade by tbe wattled 
hurdle, this trfee being a native of woods, and 
other shady situations. Being of very forward 
growth, transplant them in shade early in Septem^ 
ber. 



LAURUSTINUS, COMMON j VIBURNUM 

TINUS. 

S. OF EUROPE. 

Description. Grows eight feet high, or more, 
branching abundantly from the bottom upwards, 
and of very bushy growth ; with oval, entire, 
ever&rreen leaves, and whitish and red flowers, pro- 
duced in large clusters at the sides and ends of the 
branches, in January and the spring months ; spa- 
ringly furnished with small, bright, purple ber- 
ries, which ripen sufficiently, only in our warmest 
seasons. On collecting the branches, pick off the 
berries, and mix them with sand or cinder dust. 
Preserve them in any pot or box of of convenient 
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size until the first spring, when they, nmj 
sown. . ' . . 

Sowing Seeds. The seeds of this tree not always 
fully ripenings it will be most safe to sow them 
thickly in garden, pots, covered half an inch deep 
with lightest soil, placed under, hand-glstssesv By 
thii^ . method new varieties are to . be obtained : 
or. on the seeds being, folly ripe, they will rise in 
tolerable proportion, sowing them in the spring, 
as Laurel berries, covering them more lightly with 
soil. On the plants being two years old, transplant 
them in beds on a close north border, as Common 
and Portugal Laurel, not more than two inches 
apart; in which situatipn they will lifTord good 
^plants in two years. 



LILAC TREE, COMMON; SYRINGA. 

N. BRITAIN. 

Description. Rises with an upright shrubby 
stem, dividing near the bottom into many branches, 
growing near twenty feet high ; producing heart- 
shaped leaves, and l^rge, er^ect, conical bunches 
of purple flowers in May, at the ends of the y49ung 
shoots ; and ripe seeds in warm seasons* 

'The Scotch, or Common Purple-flowered, is the 
only Lilac commonly producing ripe seeds in Eng- 
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land ; which» in fine and drj seasons, ripen freely. 
Seedling plants, of this description, maybe fre- 
quently found growing from out of decayed walls 
contiguous to old seed-bearing-trees. 

Early or late in October, according to the sea« 
son, they may be gathered in large bunches ; and 
on the weather becoming ftrosty, the seeds will be 
easily thrashed and cleansed. In cold an«d wet 
autumns, they ripen less freely, when the^ best 
seeds will be found growing in warm situations 
and sunny exposures. 

Sowing Seeds. February is a proper time, cover- 
ing them not more than half an inch deep with 
light M>il : the young plants being hardy, will not 
need protection. 



MAPLE^TVLEE ; ACER. 

1. SCARLBT-PIjiOWBRINO. JS. AMJBRICA. 

Deseriptien. . With leaves: divided into five slightly 
indented lobes, white on the under side ; with ag- 
gregate flowers in April or May : ripening in our 
warmest seasons. 
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Description. With the largest aggregate of flow-^ 
ers, appearing in May; ripening its seeds ai|lj 
when seasons are warm and &yourable. 



9. fiVOAB^ OR SACCHARINB. Jf. AMEMICA, ' 

Description. Having five-parted palmated leaves, 
the edges being sharply indented, flowering in 
May ; affording ripe seeds in warpa and favoural^le 
seasons. 



4. PLANE-LEAVED NORWAY. EUROPE. 

Description. With smooth and very large shining 
leaves, divided into five sharp-pointed, and acute- 
ly indented lobes ; producing its flowers in a Co- 
rymbus in Juoeu From l^^on^ing lafe, its seeds 
are not always perfected. 

^p viR^iiri^jqr A^i9'^ui^YM^• i^* amebic a. 

Description. Having leaves composed of several 
distinct lobes, with flowers produced in a racemus 
in April ; freely ripening its seeds in common 
seasons. 
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Description. With shining leaves, having three 
lobes, with entire edges ; flowering in May ; bat 
its seeds do not ripen here, when summers are 
moist and cold. 



7. CRISTA N^ OR LETANT* JUMVAMT. 

Description. Having leaves divided into three 
lobes, with the under side a little downy ; blos- 
soms in May and June : but in moist and cold sea- 
sons, is not free to ripen in this kingdom. 



8. TARTARIAN 9£AIIT-S9AP£0-JUBAVED< TARTARY. 

Description. With oblong, heart-shaped, slight- 
lobated^ and unequally serrated leaves ; floweriny| 
in May and June; only , ripening in our w^rm^st 
seasons. 

AH th^ Mapjes ripen their seeds not until ik^ 
nutumn ; and generally in proportion to their timf 
of flowering, or the countries ^f which th^y are 
natives, being more or less warm. Each variety 
produces its seeds in manner of the Sycamore and 
Common Maple, which may be collected either 
by pulling down the branches of those of lower 
growth with proper hooks ; and clinibing into, or 
placing ladders against those of tallest growth. 
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The seeds being generally soft, it is necessatj that 
they be gathered and preserved as dry as possible, 
until the following spring, when they will require 
to be sown. 

Sowing Seeds. Early in January, or February , 
as the season will admit, is the fittest time to sow 
the seeds of all Maples, before they become over 
dry^ that if they remain unsown until March, it 
will 'be doubtful the young plant, rising at all. 
Cover them not more than two inches deep : froni 
their general hardiness and free growth, protection 
by shade will be unnecessary. 
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MEDLAR; ME SPILUS. 

1.8HRVBBT MMDLAR, OR AMALANCHIER. GSRMAIfr. 

* 

Description. Grows with • many shrubby, slender, 
hairy stems, branching little more than three feet 
high, with purplish branches ; oval-serrated leaves, 
and small white flowers, produced in May and 
June, in clusters at the extreme parts of the 
branches ; succeeded by small black fruit, ripen- 
ing in common seasons. 
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2. ARBUTUS LEAVED. 



VIRGINIA. 



Description. Hath a shrubby^ stem, growing five 
feet high, and spear-shaped leaves ; producing 
clusters of small white flowers in May, at the 
sides and ends of the branches ; succeeded by small, 
purple, roundish, hawlike fruit, ripening freely in 
all seasons. 



3. DWARF^ OR BASTARD QUINCE. AV8TRIA. 

Description. With a a shrubby smooth stem, and 
slender branches, growing five feet high ; and oval 
serrated^ leaves ; producing from the axillas, pur^ 
pie flowers' in Mayr and June, succeeded by small 
red fruit, commonly ripening. 



4. SNOWY CANADIAN. 



£f» jAmBRICA • 



Description. Hath a shrubby smooth stem, branch-* 
ing four to five feet high, with smooth, purple 
branches ; oval, oblong, serrated leaves ; and all 
the branches terminated by clusters of siiowy white 
flowers, appearing in April and May ; succeeded 
by small purplish, hawklike fruit ; iaiways ripening 
when the autumn proves warm and. dry. . 
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5. COTQNEASTBR) CALLBD, DWARF QUINCfi. BVROPE. 

Description. Rises with % shrubby saiooth sten» 
branching fire feet high; with slender, redciifih- 
branches ; oval entire leaves ; and firom the axiHas^ 
small, close sitting purple flowers in May and 
June ; producing small roundish bright-red fruit, 
uniformly ripening; 

November is the common month in which the 
several varieties of Mespilus ripen their seeds ; and 
loay be considered most fit to gather, when first 
they incline to fall from the trees. These * seeds 
wiU be best preserved by spreading the fruit thinly 
on a dry floor in an airy room, that they become 
in some measure dry; when bury each sort dis« 
tinctly in the ground, intermixed with at least an 
equal quantity of sand, or light and dry soil until 
the second spring ; when they will require to be 
sown« 

Sowing Seeds. Like most other stone-fruited 
seeds, these will require to be sown early as possi-^ 
ble in the spring ; covering them one to two inches 
deep, in proportion to their size. 

The young plants being ha»dy, will require no 
protection from shade. 
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MEZEREON , DAPHNE^MEZEHEVM. 

BRITAIN. 

Description. Grows with a strong, woody stem; 
branching from nearly the bottom into many 
erect branches,, affording a regular handsome bushy 
head, five to six feet high, garnished with snoall 
spear-shaped leayes ; producing on^the upper parts 
of the branches and young shoots, numerous flow- 
ers, appearing in January and Februaryj, before the 
leaves; which are succeeded by roundish berries, 
of different colours in the varieties, ripening in all 
seasons, 

1. WMtE'^ft/OWERBD TBLLQPW-9ERllI£1>. 

2. PURPLE-FLOWERBD RED-BERRIED. 

3. PALE-RED FLOWERED. 

4. DEEP-CRIMSON FLOWERED. 

In June, these berries will commonly become 
ripe, especially in warm situations ; but in later 
sfeasons and in Northern exposures, may not be 
fully matured until July. The only accident to 
which they are exposed, is from graniverous birds, 
as the Greenfinch. &c. which will greedily deYonr 
them in most situations ; but it will be easy to 
preserve them by covering the trees with matts* or 
netting, soon as they begin to change coloun They 
will be easily obtained from the trees by running the 
small branches containing the berries between the 
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thumb and fingers of either hand ; which when 
gathered) will reqnire to be preserved until the 
second spring in the maaner directed for the ber- 
ries of Spurges LauieL 

Sowing Seeds. The same niethod and season 

which has been directed for Spurge Laurel, will 

prove directly applicable to the several varieties 

of Miezereon, it being of the same tribe, and inde* 

genous to shady situations. 

From its early growth, requires to be trans- 
planted^ in September or early in October, on 
the ground being properly moist. 
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PHILLYREA, MOCK-PRIVET ; PHILLYREA, 

S. OF MVROPE. 

Description. The several varieties rise from ten 
to twelve feet ia height, branching numerously 
into wide spreading, bushy heads ; closely garnished 
with oval, moderate sized leaves, growings opposite 
in pairs; .and clusters of small, monopetalous, 
funnel-shaped, greenish-white flowers, appearing 
in. April; each variety producing many smalls 
roun^, black berries, with ripe seeds in common 
seasons. 

1. NARROW R0S£3f ARY-LEAVED. 

2. LAVRNDER-LEAVEP. 
3/ PRIVET- LEATEB. 
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4. OLIVE-LEAVfeD. 

5. BROAD-LEAYBD. 

6. PRICKLY ILBX^pLEAYEP. 

The several varieties of Philljrea, commonly 
produce . growing seeds in considerable qnantities 
in November, which fully ripen in favourable 
seasons ; biit will be most freely produced on warm 
and rich soils. 

In all situations, they will be best: matured 
by remaining on the trees throughout the winter» 
gathering them in the spring, by stripping them 
from the branches with the hand ; as it would be 
injurious to beat the trees. These berries being 
obtained in February or March, require to be im« 
mediately intermixed with sand or dry soil, a^ 
Hdlly Berries, to be preserved until the second 
spring for sowing ; but where they are intended to 
remain on the trees until the springs in situations 
where birds abound, and especially in severe win« 
ters ; it will be necessary to cover the tree with net- 
ting or other convenient article for their security. 
On being thus. fully ripe in the spring, they will 
readily shake off the trees, or may be collected by 
hand, stripping them off the branches. 

Sowing Seeds. February is the most favourable 
month for sowing these seeds, requiring a soft dry 
and rich soil ; the method recommended for Holly 
Berries, will prove friendly to each variety. On 
the berries being timely sown in pots of light and 
soft* ^il, covered half an inch deep, placing them 

• M ' *■ 
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under hand glasses, the yoang plants will fre- 
quently rise the first spring. 

All the varieties being hardy, transplant them 
either in September or March, in the manner of 
common Holly. 



^ f^ik^fi^s^^^^S^^ 



POPLAR TREE ; POPULVS. 

. 1. TAOAMAHA€CA. VIRtHNIANA. 

« 

Description. Of moderate growth, branching out 
into a full regular head ; having middle-rizedlea^cs^ 
oval, heart and spear-shaped, whitish undorneadi, 
and of very balsami<) odoriferous scent • 

Blossoms sparingly in April, producing lai^e 
catkins, which always afford tolerable q[naj|tities 
<}{ sound seeds, ripening in May. 

3. ATHI^NIAN. QREECE. 

Description. Of erect, but moderate growth^ the 
branches expanding from the bottom of the tree 
upwards; having large pale-green heart-shaped 
leaves, and v^ry long catluns, afibrdix^ flowers in 
March and April , which produce a good suppljf 
of ripe seeds early in the summer. 

About the middle of May, and soon after the 
leaves of this tree appear, the seed pods suspended 
<m loi^ catkiw, will become of a pale yellow 
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complexion ; which qi^; inQUiwig to, Ofm^ the 
Down will appear, when the seeds naj be consider- 
ed ripe and are to be collected as has been directed 
tbr other poplar^ which are eomidered< forest tl^ees : 
Amf whose seecb' are to- beohtatned kr mwaiw f^ 
hhck poplar. This method will befotmd equatty 
applicable to each species and fariety"; a^ by 
thia easy mode of propi^tibn, new ornamental 
varieties^ may be obtained. 

Sowing Seeds. See described undler the mrticie 

Black Fidphir, and also the proper method of 
trampla^tmgv 



PRIVET; UGmTMUM. 

BRITAMS. 

Mh$erifi»ia9u With a shmbhy stem, bNl9<lhMW 
"Smm Pmehm to fenrleen ifcft Ugh, apdl mMffT^fr; 
having namopoua slepdari pliablft lM««Ml|f#t9 tb^ 
hottoim with narrow, fl|iear«-sbaped» Ma) hnWfih 
mmd white Astad flowers, cofmmonly i^paariilg <» 
May, in thick erect i^ikea at tha ends •! thf 
branches ; succeeded by clusters of black berries ; 
the seyeral varieties ripening their seeds in common 
seasons. 

1, COMMON OECinUOUS. 

3. OOLD-BLOTCHSD'LEATED. , 

Ms 
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3. SlLTBR-STiaiPED-LEAtjEiD. 

4. EYERGRBEN. ' 

In NoTember, the seeds of each variety will be 
iully ripe to gslther, when they may be most eafsilj 
collected by stripping the bunches by the hand 
off the trees, and putting the berries into baskets 
or bags ; by which considerable quantities may be 
speedily obtained. The berries will remain long 
on the trees, as no birds will annoy them ; but oik 
becoming .fully ripe, ar^ liable to be beat off by 
heavy rains* All the varieties will equally succeed 
by seeds, which will rise the first spring either 
on being kept dry, or preserved from mould and 
heat, in sand or light soil ; but require to be early 
sown. 

Sowing Seeds. February or early in Marfih, wtH 
prove favourable to sowing, this tree being of some* 
what late growth^ each 4>erry containing more than 
'one kerucl, it Will be necessary to divide the seeds 
^carefully ais possible, l>y rubbing, in order to their 
t>eing regularly sown. They will succeed in ^ny 
tolerably light soil, tu>vered half an inch ^eep; and 
4he plants being hardy, will require no protection 
Jbj shade on being timely sown. 
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ROCK ROSE ; CISTUS. 

1. LAUREL-LEAVED. SPAIHT. 

- . * • * 

Description. Having a shrubbj strong stem, branch* 
ing erect] J into a head five feet in height; witb 
oblong, oval , petiolated leaves, smooth and green 
above ; producing large White flowers at th^ sideS; 
and ends of the branches, in June and July ; and 
seeds in moderate proportion in common seasons. 

2. POPLAR-LEAVED.'' PORTUOAL. 

Descriptiim. With a shrubby stem^ branching: 
^ve or six feet in each direction ; garnished with, 
large heart-shaped, pointed, smooth leaves^ having 
numerous large white flowers at the sides and ends^ 
of the branches, appearing in May and June ;. 
freely producing seeds. ^ ^ 

2. COMMON GUM-BEARINO. SPAIN AND Pt)RTVOALi 

Description. Having a strong shrubby stem, branch- 
ing from the bottom upwards^ forming a bushy 
head, five to six feet high ; ornamented with spear- 
shaped leaves, green on the upper side and white, 
below ; and numerous large white flowers, purple 
«potsat the base of each petal at the sides and ends 
of the branches in June and July ; affording but 
partial crops of seeds, and only in warmest seasons. 
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4. MONTPELIBR, LARGE. S. OF tVROPE. 

Description. IVifh a shrubby stenii branching 
latorallj from the bottom upwards tbme t^ f#ur 
feet; having spear*shaped, hairj, close-sitting, 
dai^k^green )eaTes ; and from the ends of lite 
branches, long, naked focrtstafks, ivith manj large 
white flowers in 9ul j ; prodacing a f>aitial wppty 
of seeds. 



5* HAIRT*LEAVED. 8. OF EVBOPB. 

« 

Descrifiifm. Cistus with a shmbbj ^hh^ iM>iq;h 
stem, forming a laigie bushy head of moderate 
beigtit-; 'gamtiAied widi oval, roundidi, hairy leaves, 
grovring opposite -; ^and many large purple flowers 
firoBTthe «ides, and^nds trf^^ihelirandbesin Juneimd 
July ; wfitcfa a^rds t^ed «very iredy • 

6. LARGE-LRAYED. 8. OF EUROPE. 

IXi»crifitiim. Havii;^ a «brubby slender «nopth 
stem, about three feet high; branching horizontal- 
ly, and'ivMe spreading; emamented with smsfll, 
ooi^ai, liaiiry.-leafves ; and from "their axMas, purpAe 
flowers on nalced ifbotstsilks, juppearing in June afnd 
July; aflbrdkigwi sample supply of seeds. 
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7. CEBTAN^ PUaPLE-FIiOWERED^ LMFSNT.,. 

Description. Cistus with a shrubby stem, of ifwarT 
growth, branching laterally, not more than thiee 
to ibur ieet high ; having oval, spatulated, ener- 
vous* roughish leaves ; and deep purple flowers oa 
footstalks, only at the endls of the braqphes, pro- 
duced in June and July i but aflbrds seeds somewhat 
sparingfy. 

8. SEA-FURSLANB-I^EAVBP. P4mTUGAL. 

Description. Having a stem somewhat shrubby, 
but branching erectly from the very bottom ; ferine 
mg a slender busby head, four feet high, and up* 
wards; adorned with very small, oblong, oval, 
white hairy leaves^ by pairs opposite ; and all the 
sides and ends of the branches, very long naked 
footstalks, supporting bright yellow flbwers in 
June and July; which affords seeds very abundant*- 

9. BEAUTIFUL. PORTUGAL. ' 

De9€ripiiafu A laaiiety of the la$^t mentMMd; 
baring dark coloured qpot&at the base of eac^ 
petal, flowering ia Jmm and July ; producing Hpe 
seeds very freely. 

The secid$ of all the varieties of Roek Rose, 
growing inope»expo6iires, seldMn ripen sooner than 
Septcnbw or Octobef^ eat^ i» siloialaaBs pmmr 
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liai;ly sunny and wann. The greater part of which 
require to be gathered soon as they are ripe, to avoid 
shedding; but ia some instances they will remain 
on the trees until November. 

Those first blooming, may be expected to pro- 
duce their seeds somewhat earlier than those flower- 
ing late in the same situation ; and their being 
sufficiently ripe to gather, may always be known 
by the pods containing these seeds becoming brown 
and hard, which will be best obtained by ^electing 
thos of each sort from the tree or shrub, as they 
ripen : and it will commonly be found that the dis- 
position of the several varieties of these plants; 
to produce seeds, will be in proportion as the 
jsituation in which they grow, is sunny and warm. 
On the pods being dry, it will be easy to obtain 
their numerous small seeds by breaking thenpt singly 
with the finger and thumb ; when they will readi- 
ly fall to pieces by rubbing them between the 
hands ; which may be practised any time before 
the following spring : or the seeds may be preserved 
in the pods until that season, when they will re- 
quire to be sown. 

Sowing Seeds. The young plants of all the varie- 
ties of Cistus, being somewhat tender when young, 
'^and, from the minuteness of the seeds, it is neces- 
sary to sow them in pots of softest rich soil, nearly 
on the surface, placing them under sound hand 
glasses in a South aspect in the month of March ; 
frequently supplying them with soft water, which 
must always be sEtpplied by light sprinklii^} Or 
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there wiU be danger of the seed A being disturbed* 
Seedling plantftof all the varieties being of free 
growth, will require to be transplanted early in the 
'first summer 

Soon as the young plants incline to advance, it 
will be necessary to tilt the glasses on each side by 
slate or small thin stones, in order to admit ^r to 
strengthen them ; or they will soon become weak. 
On being two or three inches high, they will re- 
quire to be transplanted, by placing the largest of 
the young plants round the rims of pots of any 
convenient size furnished with similar soil to that 
in which they have been sown, evenly within two 
inches of the top, setting the plants somewhat 
aslope against the sides, an inch apart; which 
being done, fill the pot to the rim, making even 
the surface ; taking care to perform the above within 
doors or in shade, to prevent the roots becoming 
dried by the sun or air. On being planted, water 
them copiously by sprinklings as in sowing; and 
on the leaves of the plants becoming dry, replace 
the pots under hand glasses on surface of the ground 
on a North border, or on the North side a wattled 
hurdle, without covering the glasses; when on an 
evening remove them to ah Eiast aspect ; first wa* 
tering them as before, and plunging the potis to 
their rims in the ground, closely stopping the 

m 

glasses at the bottom in each situation. Should 
the first or second day prove hot, shade them by a 
mat, or pease haulm lightly .spread over the glasses 
from eleven until near two o'clock, when remove 
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the covering ; and in about a week, young shoots 
will form at the tops of the plants, which, on be* 
coming about an inch in height, the glasses will 
require to be tilted five or six days, to admit air 
by degrees, when they may be taken aw ay. 



ROSE TREE ; ROSA. 

1. ALPINE, MOUNTAIN. SfTITZBRLAND. 

Description. Grows five to six feet in height, hay* 
ing smooth, or unarmed, reddish branches ; plnr 
Bated, seven-lobed, smooth leaves ; somewhat his- 
pid pedunculi ; oval germina, and deep red single 
flowers, appearing in May ; aifording ripe seeds 
in favourable seasons* 



2. AMERICAN PALEoRED. N. AMERICA. 

Description. Rises full five feet high, with smootji 
reddish branches thinly aculeated; pinnatod, 
lobed, smooth leaves, having prickly fiiotstalks; 
somewhat hispid, pedunculi ; globose, hispid, ger<- 
men, and single red flower^ which appear in July 
and August ; succeeded by berry<like hepa in the 
autumn, ripening their «eed« raJiy in warm and 
dry seasons. 
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9. iUPPUB-VBAillNG. mOTAIN. 

Dtieriptim. Growittg dbout wren feet in lieight, 
iMR^ng strong, tnet^ brownisfa, smoofJh brandies ; 
witlh aeuleated, ;spafrBedIj-|»nQated, seven-lobedt 
leaves Aowny beneath, and indekly feotstalks; 
Inspid, pedttttdes ; globular pricldj germen ; and 
large single red flowers in Jnne and Julj; sne- 
ceeded by \ery large round priekly beps^ wittcit 
produce sound seeds almost everj year. 

4. BBLCWC. EUROPE. 

Dticripiien. Orows three to feur feet bigb, bar* 
ing greenkih branehes, furnished with prieklesf 
and nnmeious double red flowers in Jnne, witb 
short petals ; whiehare sneeeeded by heps, produc* 
ing ripe seeds, when the autumn proves fine and 
dry. 

6.. BVRNBTrLBATBD. 9. OF EtfnWV. 

^escriptioti. Grows about one yard high ; with aciu» 
leatedfSpajrsedly^-^mallt neatly pinnated, seven-lobed 
leaves, having obtuse, folioles, and roa^ petioles ; 
smooth peduncles, globular, smooth geraen ; and 
osaU single floiners in June and July, in two va» 
rieties, the red and white ; conimnoinly succeeded 
by heps, ripening in all seasons. 
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6. CIl^NAMON, SINGLE. B.i^MVROPB. 

D^scripUon, Rises to the bright of five or six feet, 
with purplish branches ; ihinly-aculeated, pinnated^ 
fire or seven-lobed leaves ; baviog nearly inermous 
petioles ; smooth pedunculi, and smooth globular 
g^rmina, andsmall, purplishrred^cinnamon-scented 
flowers, early in May ; producing ripe seeds early 
i common seasons. 



7. DAMASK. EUROPE. 

Description. Rising eight to ten feet high, with 
greenish branches armed with short, aculea; and 
moderately: double, fine, soft-red, very fragrant 
flowers in June ; succeeded by h^ps ; afibrding 
ripe seeds in favourable autumns. 



8. EGLANTINE, OR SWEET-BRIAR. BRITAIN. 

Description. Grpws five or six feet high, having 
green branches, armed with strong spines ; spars- 
edly-pinnated, seven-lobed, odoriferOusleaves with 
acute folioles, and rough footstalks; smooth pe- 
dunculi, globular, smooth, germina, and small, 
pale-red flowers in May and June ; uniformly pro- 
ducing very numerous beps ; amply furnished with 
sound growing seeds in all seasons. 
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9. 8BMI-P0UBLB. BRITAtS. 

Description. Of more strong and luxuriant growth 
than the former, rising eight to ten, producing verj 
many semi-double, pale-red flowers in June; suc- 
ceeded by numerous longer and larger heps ; 
abounding with sound seeds alway ripening. 

10. FRAXKFORir. EUMOPB. 

Description. Of large growth, rising eight to ten feet 
in height ; being a vigorous shooter, with brownish 
branches thinly armed with strong prickles ; pro- 
ducing somewhat large, double, purplish-red, 
flowers in June ; blowing irregularly, and with 
but little fragrance ; which afibrd heps containing 
ripe seeds, * on the autunm proving warm and 
fine. 



11. SPANISH. SPAIN. 

Description. With leaves hairy on both sides, and 
the small leaves of the empalement, sharply sawed ; 
producing reddish flowers in June; and smooth 
fruit ; affording ripe seeds in a fine autumn. 
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12. HUNDItBD«LXATKD OVTCH* HOLLAND. 

I 

Description. Grows three to four feet Ugfa, wilfc 

erect greenish branches, moderately armed with i 

prickles ; and large, remarkably double red flowers 

in June and July; with short regi^larly arranged 

petals ; req^uiring a dry autumn to perfect their 

seeds. 



13. MimBl, 0& HOSE OF THJB WORLD. S. OF MVROPE. 

Description. A Tsriefy of the Common Red Rose ; 
having large spreading semi'^ouble red flowers, 
agreeably striped with white and deep«red, appear* . 
ing in June ; which are succeeded by heps, com- 
monly affording ripe seeds in all seasons. 1 

14. OFFICINALi RED-FLOWERED. 8. OF EVROPB. 

Description. Of erect growth, three or four feet 
high, having small branches with few prickles; 
and large semi*double deep red flowers, in June 
and July ; freely ripening its seeds annually. 



15. PROYEXCE. ITAJLY AJfD9PAIJg. 

Description. Grows five or six feet high, with 
gre^iish brown prickly branches ; and very large 
double globular red flowers, with large petals fold- 
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tng one over another, more or less in the varieties, 
appearing in June an4 July ; frequently succeeded 
by heps, affording ripe seeds in fine seasons. 



16. seOTGH, DWARP. BRITAIN. 

Description. Of not SMe than two to three feet 
high in growth, very closely armed with SfAnes ; 
small, neatly pinnated seven*lobed leaves, with 
prickly foot-stalks ; prickly pednnculi ; ovid, 
smooth germen ; and nnmerous small, single flow- 
ers in June and July ; succeeded by round dark- 
purple heps, commonly producing ripe seeds* 



17. VIRGIN^ OR THORXLBSS. N. OF EUROPM. 

Description. Grows five to six feet high, having 
greenish branches almost without spines ; and with 
large, double, pale-red fragrant flowers in June ; 
which are commonly succeeded by long heps, con- 
taing sound seeds. 



18. YORK AII9 LAKCASTRR. mUMQJni. 

Description. Grows six to seven feet high, pro- 
ducing variegated flowers, consisting of a mixture 
of red and white, frequently in beautiful stripes ; 
sometimes in half of the flower, and sometimes in 
some of the petals^ appearing in June and July ; 
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and succeeded in the autumn by heps, producing 
ripe seeds in common seasons. 

The above are the principal varieties of. hardy 
Roses we know, bearing seeds ; which produce 
theni in tolerable quantities, on being planted in 
warm exposures and in favourable seasons ; and it 
will generally be foui^d, those are most productive 
of sound seeds, growing in sunny situations. 

October is the earliest month in which any of 
the sorts can be expected to afibrd ripe seeds ; but as 
.there can be no danger of their shedding, or being 
destroyed by any common accident from remain- 
ing longer on the trees, such will be best matured 
by remaining on them until November, when 
each variety will have attained their growth. In 
which month collect them, to preserve in sand, 
cinder dust, or common light soil ; burying them 
in the earth until the second spring, when they 
will early require to be sown. 

The best method of collecting them, is by pull- 
ing off the seed pods, or roundish husks contain- 
ing the seeds, when they have become dry and 
hard ; but such ought never to be gathered in the 
least green ; as the seeds in that case must be im- 
mature. 

The propagation of Rose Trees by seeds, is to^ 

be considered the only means we have to obtain 

new i^arieties, and which deserves to be practised; 

as in warm seasons, their seeds ripening freely, 

, considerable numbers of .seedlings, commonly va^- 
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ryiDg from the parent plant, may be thasf obtained 
in one jean 

Sowing Seeds. January, or earlj in February, 
is the fittest season fi>r this business. Previous to^ 
sowing, carefully bteak the heps, to separate the 
seeds singly, when so%? them in soft and cool 
ground covering them about half an inch deep, and 
in proportion to the sorts, and diflbrent sizes of 
the seeds. Apply the wattled hurdle to protect 
from the sun. ^ 



SCORPION SENA; CORONILLA^EMERUS. 

GERMANY. 

Deseriptian. With a shrubby stem, plentifully 
branching about seven feet high; closely orna- 
mented with winged leaves, of three pair of lobes, 
terminated by an odd one ; and at the sides of the 
branches, very many long flQwer-stalks ; each sup- 
porting two or three large, yellow, butterfly-shaped 
flowers,^ in May and June ; which are succeeded 
by longish pods, producing ripe seeds in common 
seasons. 

October is the common month in which these 
seeds become ripe; which may be known by the 
bladder-like pods becoming brown and dry ; when 
they may be slipped from off the trees, and the 

N 
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m^di piekedotit by breaking tlie pods : they witt 
require to be sown early in the following spring. 

Sawing Seeds. This tree being hardy, and of 
liberal growtb, its seeds may be sown early in Fe« 
bruary ; covering them not mord than half an indb 
fiiih soil, and without temporary shade. 



SPINDLE TREE ; EUONYMUS. 



1. EUROPEAN SPINDLE TREE. 



BRMTAIS. 



Description. With an upright stem, dividing into 
many branches, growing ten to twelve ieet in 
height; furnished vrith oblong, opposite leaves ; 
with small branches of greenish flowers, at the 
sid^s of the branches ; which are succeed^ by 
p^ptagonous capsules, ei^panding to diselose theii^ 
seeds, which always ripen in the several varie** 
titfs. 

. In November, all the varieties of common Eua- 
nymns will aiibrd ripe seeds ; wluch> may be rea- 
dily known, by the capsules opening ; when thay 
may be easily stripped by the hand from oif the 
branches in considerable quantities, and inter- 
mixed with ao equal proportion of any common 
light and dry earth ; burying them in the gaound 
until the second spring;, when they wiU require to 
hsesown. 
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Q. BROAD-LEATED. 



ffVNGARY, 



'ri< 



Description. Hath a strong stem,* dmcling into 
many branches ; grows ten to twelve feet high, 
with broad, oblong, sharp-pointed leases, and small 
bunches of greenish flowers in May or June ; sue- 
cteded by orangc^-coloufred seeds, enclosed in deep 
1*^; pendent bapsiiles, ripening in all seasons. 
* Late in August, or early in September, the cap- 
sules containing the seeds will incline . to expand ; 
when they will require to be gathered, or they 
Will fall to the ground : Preserve these berry-like 
iSieeds in' sand, or other light article, as directed 
for Mezereon and Spurge Laurel-Berries, until the 
following spring, 'when they will require to be 
early sown. 

Sowing Seeds. Early in February each will re- 
quire to be sown^ cohering them about an inch 
deep. Protection by the wattled hurdlo will be 
unnecessary, the plants being of free growth. 



SYRINGA ; PHILADELPHVS. 



8. OF EUROPE. 



Description. Rises with many shrubby, slender, 
brittle sterns^ branching five to six feet bigH ; hav- 
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ing large, OTal, spear-shaped, rough leares; and 
many large loose bunches of white fragrant flowers, 
appearing in May ; ripening its seeds only in the 
hottest seasons. 

Only in our warmest summers will this tree pro- 
duce growing, seeds; which in feyonrable seasons 
and sunny exposures, are then pi?oduced in toler- 
able quantities in October; when they may be 
gathered, by breaking off the small branches on 
which they are contained ; and thrashing the pods 
when the weather is frosty or dry, to obtain the 
seeds. 

Sowing Seeds. Early iu February, sow them 
thickly, covering the seeds not more than a quar- 
ter inch deep with soft and fine soil ; or they will 
not be able to break through the surfoce of the 
bed« No screen is necessary. 



► VX/V^X^ -vx-v 



THORN ; CRATMGUS. 

1 

1. SCARLET-FLO W£R£ p. BRITAIN. 

Description. Grows fourteen to fifteen feet high, 
branching from the bottom upwards, armed with 
spines about the size of the Common Thorn; hav* 
ing obtuse, nearly-trifid, sawed leaves, somewhat 
glaucous; and numerous clusters, or bunches of 
palish-rjsd, and somewhat deeper than flesh-co- 
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loured flowers, appearing in May; producing 
small red haws, commonly containing ripe seeds. 



2. YELLOW-BERRIED VIRQINIA. N. AMERICA^ 

* 

Description^ Growing more than twelve or thir- 
teen feet high, having its buds, and the extremi- 
ties of the joung shoots, of yellowish complexion; 
with the fruit of a golden yellow colour ; ripening 
in all seasons. 



3. STRONG-THORNED AZAROLE. N. AMERICA:. 

Description. With an upright stem, branching 
more than twelve feet high, furnished with large 
strong thorns, having broad, obtusely -serrated 
leaves ; and large white flowers in clusters, appear- 
ing in May ; succeeded by large, red, acid berries, 
ripening freely in warm seasons. 

4. THORNLESS AZAROLE. N. AMERICA. 

Description. Growing like the former, but with- 
out thorns; flowers in May, and produces ripe 
seeds in favourable seasons. 
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5'. TmOlNIAN COCKSPVR. N. AMERICA. 

Description. Having an upright trunk, divided 
upwards into a large branchy head, rising near 
twenty-feet high; with large, oval, smooth, ser* 
rated leaves ; and very large clusters of flowers, 
appearing in May ; which are succeeded by spear- 
shaped, scarlet fruit. 

6. SCARLET-FRUITED COCKSPUR. N. AMERICA. 

Description. Of large and strong growth like the 
former ; having many strong recurbed thorns like 
a cock's spur; flowering in May and June; and 
the seeds freely ripen in common season. 

7. PEAR-LEAVED VIRGINIAN A2AR0LE« if. AMimBICA. 

Description. With an upright robust trunk, 
branching fourteen feet high, armed with long 
cock-spur 4ikey sharp thorns ; having oval, spear- 
shaped, sawed, smooth leaves ; and large bunches 
of flowers appearing in May and June ; pi'oduc- 
ing large, red berries, with seeds, commonly ripen- 
ing. 
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8. PbVMB-LEAT£iD AZAROJ.£. N. AMERICA. 

, • i » » ■ 

x 

Description, Growing like the former, with 
plumb-tree leaves, having strong spines, flowering 
in May and June ; affording large red fruit, always 
ripening in favourable seasons. 

9. GOOSEBERRY-LEAVED AZAROLE. N. AMERICA^ 

description. Hadi a sbriib-'like stem, branchiae 
six feet hi^. cloBtly armed with thpMs ; «v,l, 
wedgie^sbaped, angular, sa^ed-laaves, ^woolly uft-* 
dero^ath ; producing small white flowers in Ma^^ 
ami Jttne; succeeded by yellow fruit, ripenitig; 
only in faTtmrable. seasons. 

In the several varieties of the cultivated thoitnf,- 
November will prove the common season of their 
fruit being matured ; and it will invariably^hold 
good to gather them not until after the fall of the 
leaf, or before the berries incline to fall from tbd 
trees ; when they may be considered fully ripe and 
readily be stripped off by the hand, from trees of 
moderate size. As . they require to be buried in. 
soil until the sepond spring, on being gathered^ 
intermix them with an equal quantity of dry 
sand or soft soil ; burying the sorts in the earth 
separately or together, as may appear eligible. 

Sowing Seeds. In January, or early in Fe- 
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braary, sow them in the season and inanner which 
have been directed for Rosapi; but the application 
of the W)rt:tled hurdle wil} be unnecessary in 
Thorns^ 



wiiw%<w^»*»^i^<^^i«Mteiw ^ 



TREFOIL, TRBE or SHRUBBY; CYTISUS. 

1. COMMOK SESSIL-LEAVED. ITALY. 

Description. Having alow shrubby stem, branch, 
ing into numerous erect brownish branches, form- 
ing a bushy head five or six feet in height ; orna- 
mented with small, oval leaves, growing by threes ; 
and bright, yellow flowers, in short erect spikes, at 
the ends of the branches appearing in June. Its 
seeds always ripen, and commonly early in Sep- 
tember. 



2. BLACK-ROOTED. ITALY. 

Description. With short, shrubby stem, branching 
very low, formiiig a bushy head four feet high ; 
oblong, oval, dark-green, trifoliate leaves; and 
yellow flowers at the ends of the branches, appear- 
ing in Jaly ; affording ripe seeds in all seasons, 
towards the latter end of October- 
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3. NSAP0LITA]f*HAIllT,EySR6REEN« S.QFEUnOPM. 

Description. Having an upright shrubby grey stem ; 
producing many, erect greenish hairy branches, 
composing a laj'ge head full six feet high ; closely 
furnished with small oval folioles by. threes, on 
i^rt 6>ot-stalks, producing yellow flowers in June, 
pendent on spikes, having trifid hairy cups; freely 
ripening its seeds in favourable seasons, early as 
September ; but in cold and wet autumns, not un« 
til October. 



4. AUSTRIAN EVERORRCX. AUSTRIA. 

Description . Grows with a shrubby stem, divid- 
ing near the ground into many greenish branches, 
forming a bushy head three or four feet high; 
closely garnished with oblong, oval, smooth, 
whitish-green leaves, and bright yellow flowers, 
growing in close umbellate heads, at the ends of the 
branches; appearing in May; which afibrd ripe 
seeds in common seasons, either in September or 
October. 

The above varieties of Cytisus, producing their 
seeds in short flattish pods, can only be obtained by 
pulling or stripping them from ofi^ the trees by 
hands in the months of September and October: 
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The s^s will be most easily obtained bjr 
thrashing or beating the pods in bags of conve- 
ilieat size, and may readily be cleansed by proper 
sieves. 

; Sowing Seeds. Some of these plants being rather 
tender when yodng, the latter end of February or 
beginning of March, iiitill'be found a fnendly sea* 
aan for this bnsHiefis ; those which are evergreen, re- 
qaiffing • a.soil pecvliarly soft. Cover the seeds of 
each, aboQt b^lf an inch deep, and apply -the wat- 
tled hurdle te protect the yooug plants fiom the 
heat of vjolmt sun. '> - 

Those which are evergreen, may be transplanted 
either in September, March or April, prefering a 
close North Border where it can be obtained, the 
plants being somewhat tender when young : but 
. the deciduous, may be bedded out in any of the 
winter months. 



•v^v-wv^wv^-xiw^^/v^ 



WAYFARING - tREE ; VIBURNUM- LAN- 

TANA. 

Description. . Grows with a woody stem fourteen 
iett high; with flexible shoots and light brown 
bark; large, heart-shaped, whitish-green, serrated 
leaves; with large umbels of. white flowers in 
June, growing at the extremities of the branches; 
succeeded by bunches of flattish, red berries, ripen- 
ing in all seasons. 
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1. COMMON WAYFARING-TREE. BBITJ^M^^ 

2. BLOTCHBD-LBATED. 

I 

3. ROUND-LBATBD. 



All the varieties of this tree perfect their seeds i^ 
September: the berries on becominga deep red color 
kre consideted ripe ; when the large flat bunches 
growing at the ends of the branches, may be cut 
or pulled off.' In many situations, they are destroyed 
by birds, especially near to woods or large planta- 
tions; wisere they abound. On bdug ^dllMled, mix 
them with sand or any light dry soil, in equal 
quantity as the seeds of Spindle Tree ; and bury 
them in the earth to preserve them until the second 
spring, when they will require to be sown. 

Sowing Seeds. February is the best month ; sow 
them on any soil which is tolerably soft; covering 
the seeds not more than half an inch deep. The 
plants being hardy, will require no protection by 
shade. 



WILLOW I SALIX. 

1. BAY- LEAVED, SWEET-SCENTED. BRITAIN. 

Description. Of somewhat, considerable stature, 
having brownish-green branches; oblong, broad, 
serrated, smooth, sweet-scented, shining leaves; 
and pentandrous flowers on catkins in May ; ripen- 
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ing its seeds in Aagast^ but sparioglj in commoit 
Reasons. 



2. VARIE6ATBD*LEAVED SALLOW. BRITAIN. 

Descriptioft. Of but moderate height, having 
smooth, dark-green, brittle branches; and oyal, 
Wayed, roughish, blotched leaves ; flowers in May, 
sparingly ripening seeds early in June. 



9. WSBPING-WILLOW. 



LEVANT^ 



Description. Of somewhat large growth, having nu- 
merous long^ slender, pendulous branches, hanging 
loosely around the tree ; and long, narrow, spear- 
shaped, serrated, smooth leaves; flowering in May, 
sparingly producing ripe seeds in June. 

It will easily be known when the seeds of each 
sort are ripe, by the complexion of the Catkins 
becoming yellowish ; when they will require to be 
gathered and cleansed as Poplar seeds. 

Sowing Seeds. Sow them and transplant the 
young plants as Black Poplar. 
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NURSERY INSTRUCTIONS 

FOK 

PROPAGATING SEEDLING PLANTS, 

OP 

HARDY TREES AND SHRUBS, 

. EXOTIC AND INDI6£]!^0US, 

By Seeds of British Growth. 



' In the formstion of aSBXDLiNO Nursery, the most importimt 
objects of attention are ^tiuaHon, Exposure, and SoiU; and as 
the leading dengn of this prodoction is to promote an easy, cheap, 
and abundant supply of young planti^ by sowing their seeds of 
British Pioduction, we shall distinctly notice them in as concise* 
but perspicuous a manner as possible, in order to their being more 
clearly understood. 

SITUATION. 

, . I • • . 

Requires to be somewhat low, where the land is not in the least 
Kable to inundation, or excess of moisture, than which nothing 
can be more pernicious to the most hardy Seedling Plants ; where 
it will be more warm, and secure from cold^ harsh, cutting, and 
boisterous winds, than if elevated, especially in the spring, when 
the yoiing plapts first appear ; and, if possible, where there is, or 
can be formed, a pond, pool, or dyke, of permanent soft water, 
throughout the summer, to afiford occasional waterings, as the 
spring and early part of the summer season may require ; or where 
such cannot be obtained, pump water exposed to the air in a tub, 
trough, or cistern, to become soft, may be beneficially applied ; 
but that which is hard is unfavourable. 

A fence of close paling, is on many accounts preferable, espe^ 
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cially> as such will not in the least harbour or protect yermin, 
as rats, mice, snails, &c. which are common annoyances, both to 
to tree seeds and young seedling plants; frequently proving in- 
injurious, . and oftentimes destructiTe to entire cropis, where the 
fences sdre formed of hedges or old walls : but where suitable wood 
cannot conyeniently be obtainedj freen hedges, formed with a sin- 
gle row of white thorn quick, or any other plant of free and erect 
growth, will be foond^the most cheap and dural^e ; gr^t care, how- 
ever, must be taken to destroy these vermin, and a strict guard 
kept against their ra^vages in all situatites: whereas a double fence, 
' or that formed by two rows of plants, would afford a |^ater asy- 
lum to these obnoxioiis animals and reptiles. A {brther argument 
in favour of a close empalemfent is, that it will more effectually 
exclude the cold and harsh winds of spring, which many i^eedlings 
by reason of their tender agc^ are unable to endure. 



EXPOSURE. 






As temporary shade will be found of the most importance in a 
SEEnLiNoNuRRstBY, especially to youngjplants of small, uA«ubstan« 
tial, or slow grovrth ; it is eligible that the form of the nurs^ be 
eidier of a regular or long square, lying fully open to the south; 
in which aspect, if the beds are marked out in direct lines point*- 
ing duly east and west, the requisite shade must be obtained in 
any proportion or degree by placing <m the south side «f each bed, 
designed to be shaded or screened from the violence of the sun» the 
WATTLED hurdle; which will afford protection from its scorching 
rays at mid-day, throughout the spring and until midsummer; 
when most young plants will be able to endure its greatest heat.- 
Without this precaution, should a warm and sunny spring succeed^ 
(except on extremely sof^ and cool soils, the generality of such 
plants, and especially those produced from the smallest seeds, and 
others requiring to be late sown, will be in the extremest danger 
of being scorched or burned up : but as the early morning and kite 
ereningsun, from their peculiar softness, are to be considered of 
the utmost importance to the vegetation and growth of these young, 
and tender plants; it is highly necessary^ that not the least ob- 



struction by lofty sprei^ding trees or bmldings^^ be suffexi^d to in- 
tervene; as without such advantage, they will be subject to starve 
in common seasons, and more particularjy in such as are. moist and, 
cool, solely from the want of the genial waiyoith. and friendlj^ 
influence of such mild aqd soft sun. 

To form the Wattled Hurdle. 

Proridft a sufficient ntimber of light wooded hurdltes; five fo sue 
feet in length and about three feet deep fftm the upper to l&tt lowe^ 
rail ; wben. With smooth branchy bougte df #illow ot other lights 
straight and piiabfe «vood, six feet or more long, trat«le ea^b^ 
hurdle closely to the bol^onky by fixtug these betifghd uBifofmly 
between the three rails of which the hurdle lA composed ; spread' 
ing the small branehes in such matinet and proportion as neai^ty 
to exclude the mid-day sun, throughout tbebed. Contigtteiis to^ 
the embankment, and on the south side of the bed, place diese^ 
hurdles, in a direct line, pointing duly East to Westi, first malciag 
holes in the earth with an iron bar to receive their pointed staftea ; 
and with a mallet and beetle, drire them into the ground* ntM: the* 
lower rail becomes even with the surfacejof the* earths To prevent 
their being blown down, secure- them by affixing other sVakes on 
the South side, to keep the hurdles erect throughout the sammer. 

By duly administering water to the mote tender young ^ediings* 
thus protected, to keep the ground only moist, in warm aiid> dity 
seasons, ample crops will invariably prove the result. 

Branches of willow well furnished^ wil^ long pliable side shoiots, 
on account of their sqioothness and liglitness, and being at^unsble- 
in most situations, are to be preferred to every other. About mA* 
jSumMer they may generally be removed*: 

SOIL FOR SEED BEDS. 

Notwithstanding nature requires various and widely different 
soils, in the culture and perfecting the growth of different trees, 
shrubs and plants; experience has fully proved that in their infan- 
tile or seedling state, no other than such as are fine, light, soft and 
inadhesive 3 either of sandy, loamy, or boggy texture, agreeable td 
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ibeir seTeral natares^ ftnd comsthntioiii^ cmh be found suitable; 
such beitig soft and loose, on the seeds germtnating, Ibe plants 
canfftely regetate both by root and branchy and the most delicately 
fine and tender fibres, will be able readily to make way into snch 
earth wtthoat obstraction, striking sufficiently deep to establish 
themselves; which in very many instances could noi be the case, 
were more close, binding and adhesive soils applied ; and with 
this further advantage, that such light earths being porous and 
open, an heavy and repeated down&Us of wet, speedily making 
their way through them, will be found to retain only a degree of 
moisture-sufficiently favourable to vegetation, without starving the 
young plants : whereas a close soil, inclining to stiffiiess, would in' 
many instances become too confined and heavy from copious rains, 
either to admit the young plants breaking through ;the surface, or 
form their roots downwards; in which case, they must inevitably 
rot and die within the ground. 

HorticuUqral writers, of eminence, have invariably recom* 
mended rich and strong soils for nursery grounds in general, and 
which we admit to befiivourable to the growth of very many hardy 
trees, shrubs and plants, after their removal from the s^ed beds; 
but at the early age of one and two years oU), when the young 
roots of seedling plants are commonly fine or tender, a softer soil 
is to be considered indispensibly necessary to their growth, which 
will always be in proportion to the progress of tl^e perpendicular 
roots downwards in the earth. 

In seeds of trees and shrubs, not sown until the second spring 
after gathering, and geneirally such as are stoned; it commonly 
happens that some proportion of young plants will . not rise until 
the year after sowing: which further proves the necessity of 
light and soft soils. 

REMARKS ON SOILS. 

In order to explain the natures and properties of the requisite 
soils, and the peculiar uses to which they may be most advanta- 
geously applied in the business op a seboling nursery, they are 
here described by classes 1, %, and 3. 
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CLASS I. 

Soil chiefly consisting of the fijnest and softest sand, of darker 
or. lighter complexion^ will prove peculiarly favourable to. the 
growth of all young seedling hardy evergreen, trees and shrubs, 
being natives of rocky, mountainous, heathy^ and other barren 
soils and situations; as Cedar, Fir, Pine, Juniper, &c. . but that, 
which is course and harsh, must be carefully avoided. And where 
such soil as we recommend, naturally inclines to be rich and good, 
it is also eligible for all hardy deciduous trees, producing lights 
praniaH am} minute seedji, as Birch, Mouat;ain Ash, &c. which 
will less readily n[iake their way ^through strong ^oils; and in default 
of which, ' prep^fe the following x;ompost,> the materials for whi^rh 
. inay be readily obtained in most situations: — Take of the finest 
8{\pd which can possibly be procured^ and of black rotten tree- 
toil, or earth, from either Ashj Oak, Willow, .£lm, Apple or 
Pearrtrees, each finely sifted when. dry, to take out. the coarser^ 
parts ; when mix well together an equal quantity of each, by 
frequent, turnings, over Q&til the whole become thoroughly in- 
<;9rf ocaited ; ox, in default «^£ such tree soil, the finest bog earth, 
iQteiiduig that which ismpst:8oft, and abounding with silvery grit, 
may be applied ; which being procured dry in the aututnn season, 
before meadpws and .oth^r situations affording it become inundated 
and wet, maybe properly intermixed in considerable quantitieS| 
and ibcposed to the, fains and frosts of a whole winter season ; taking 
care to turn over the same with a broad spade or shovel, not less 
than once a week when the weather will permit, until the season of 
sowing. 

Young and tender plants, whieh are the^produce of small seeds, 
requiring to be sown on soil of this description, cannot be expected 
to rise strong; and being necessarily very thinly covered- with 
light and open earth, will be Kable to great injury from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun at mid-day oii remaining undefended; to guard 
•gainst which most efiectuaUy, after the seeds are sovvn and covers 
ed in, they will require to be screened, as recommended under the 
article Exposure, in order to the young plants receiring temporary 
shade ia the Warmest spring months, and early part of the summer* 
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CLASS n. 

A light loamy earth« inclining to sand, bat somewhat heaTier 
than the former, will prove folly suitable for the propagation <^ 
trees and shrubs, producing more large and substantial seeds; as 
Acorns, Ash Keys, Beech Mast, Haws, Chesnnts, mack-thorn, 
Ac. and on which the young plants will be found to grow more 
freely and strong than on lighter soils. In default of which, and 
where the natural earth is the rererse, prepare the following com<' 
post, which may be cheaply provided in^ilmost every situation :-^. 
Procure either of white or drift sand, black and roUen earth Trom 
any decayed trees, moderately sifted, and soft unbinding loamy 
soil from a rich pasture ground, inclining to sand ;. or where this 
soil cannot be obtained, bog-earth of the description recon>- 
mended may be applied, of each an equal third part or quantity : 
preferring the autumn season as in preparing other compost^, in 
«rder to their becoming well incorporated before the spring, by 
turning over the whole heap or parcel once a week, on the weather 
being favourable during the winter; or, at least, provide thekn 
' within a month or two before they are required for sowing ; in 
which case turn them over two or three times a week. 

All young seedling planu, admitting to be sown more deeply, 
and in such heaviei;, or stronger soil, rising very stoutly, Witt re- 
quire no protection from the sun, on being sown as directed under 
each respective article. 

CLASS III. 

JB«g«earth » usual ly of black or dark complexion, partaking mor% 
or less of shining white grit of silvery appearance, and easy to^ 
te obtained from the extremities of bogs and morasses, \$ peco^ 
Karly ftvoorable to the propagation of seedling trees and shrubf^ 
uMmlly denominated Aquatic, and others thriving jn cool and moist 
akuatknis ; as the Alder, Poplar, Wilio^,. Lifne-tree, &c. always^ 
pfefpfing that which is mostapft and fine, and having the greatest 
profioriioB of brigh[t silvery sand or giit; remnrkiiigi. however,. 
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ifaat the common light black soil of the fena^ not unfrequently 
called bog«eartb, but not partaking of transparent silvery grit, will 
be found favourable to the growth of but few tree seeds; not ex- 
cepting even those usually denominated bog-soil plants. 

We recommend the following a^ the most cheap, easyj and ef- 
fectual method of obtaining the most favorable bog-earth. Early 
in the autumn, and before the meadows, or other moist grounds 
wherein proper bogs are osually founds become wet from inunda- 
tion or heavy rains, dig the upper soil deep as it may be found 
corresponding with the above description^ together with the tyrf, 
carefully reje<;ting all such as is heavy, or inclining to be hard;, 
which must be carted or wheeled away together, and in some con- 
venient place laid (o rot, exposed to all weathers, turning it over 
once or twice every 'Week in the course of tbe winter, as the wea- 
ther may admit; attentively breaking all lumps with the spade or 
fhoveh . Early in the spring, on a dry day, immediately before 
the eirth is required to -sow the seeds, it .^ust be enrirely «ifte(( 
erver; by which, to take out all mulch, roots, &c.» when it will be 
fit for use. 

PREPARING GROUND. 



Having made choice of the most (avourable spot of land, as 
nearly as possible correspondent with the particulars of soil, situa- 
tion, and exposure, as have been pointed out, proceed to dig or 
trench the ground one foot, or foot and half deep, as the natural 
quality may admit ; taking care that the surface, when dug, be 
good ai|4 favourable as possible,, carefully guarding against 
throwing up inferior soil, and attentively clearing the ground ol 
ail roots of perennial weeds, as Twitch, or Couch-grass, Dande-' 
lion. Bindweed, or Bearbind, and others of permanent growth 
of whatever description ; not excepting the smallest, which are 
perennial in root, as Chickweed, and all others, the local productions 
of various counties. and situations: which would otherwise prove 
extremely troublesome during the summer season, and injurious 
to tbe young plants ;. at the same time rejecting all large stones and 

o « 
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dcher rubbish which might afterwards appear on the sariace of the 
beds, and prevent the yoang plants appeating. Where fresh or 
sweard land can be obtained, it ought to be preferred for almost 
ereiy purpose in Nursery gardening ; and as such being dug early, 
dr during the winter, or a month or two before it is required for 
use; it will prove specially favourable for a Seedling Nursery from 
its natural tendency to become soft and light, to admit the free 
growth of the perpendicular, or what are commonly denominated 
Tap Roots of the young plants ; that where such is intended to be 
applied, it may very advantageously be dug even in the wettest 
part of winter, and sometimes when no other ground is properly 
accessible to the spade : And such land being dug early in the au- 
tumn for immediate use, will prove equally favourable to planting 
at that season, as it will rot and become mellowed during the win- 
ter ; and being always more light than such as has been long under 
cultivation, will most freely discharge the usually heavy and falling 
wet of autumn and winter, to the more^fiectual security and pre-- 
servation of all plants averse to extreme moisture ; tmd the sweard 
or turf being buried at the bottom, will serve to adroit more rea- 
dily the downward progress of these roots ; but where no other land 
than that which has been long under the spade, can be applied, it 
requires to be dug a shorter time previous to being sowed, to avoid 
becoming wet and retaining undue moisture ; which will tend to 
retard the business, by rendering the work of sowing troublesome 
and dilatory. 

FORMING THE SEED BEDS. 

Being competently provided with well preserved seeds, agree- 
able to the foregoing directions, in their proper seasons proceed 
to the business of sowing, by setting out and forming the beds in 
manner following : — 

The ground intended to be sown, having been properly dug at 
at least one fiill spade deep, and clean as possible, throughout the 
piece; on each side set down a a line' whereby to mark out the 
ends of the beds by chopping out a mark vrith a light and clean 
spade, close to such lihetrom one end of the ground to the other; 
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which being done^ observing that the length of the ground mi 
each side be equaU with a five feet and bsilf staff evenly indented 
by marks across twelve inches distant^ proceed to set out the beds 
and pathways as follows :«- 

Begin at either end to mark out a straight^ one foot and half wid« 
pathway ; after which, measure off by the staff laying it on the 
ground, one four-feet bed, ^making proper marks with^the finger, 
or any implement or utensil at hand, on the line first chopped out 
with the spade ; in whic,h manner cootinue to mark the beds and 
8il leys. throughout; and when the first side is thus finished, set out 
the opposite one in the same manner, observing to begin at the 
same end of the piece as on the former side; by which the beds 
and pathways will fall regular : this being completed, on a dry 
day set out the beds by two* lines placed across the piece; vvjbi^a 
two persons, with light and clean spades, must remove, or take- 
out the entire surface of the bed, thus marked out, about three 
inches deep, leaving one-half such soil in each pathway^ and close 
or contiguous to the side o f the bed from whence it is taken, leav- 
ing the middle of the pathway as open as possible ; that in raking 
and sowing the beds, the persons employed do, trample only in. the 
alleys; and in this manner continue to prepare the beds through- 
out for the reception of the seeds, which being done, and the earth 
suitably dry, with a fine iron rake, make regularly even the sur- 
face of the beds, drawing off all stones, &c. when the seeds are to 
be sown and covered, as hereafter directed under the bead; Sow- 
ing Seed Beds. 

SOWING SEED BEDS. 

The manner and proportion of sowing tree-seeds, in point of 
quantity, will be found to vary, and that according to their dif- 
ferent size and substance, as well as the progress of the young 
plants on the seed beds; but in common,, we recommend that they 
be sown over rather than under thick, especially on observing the 
least defect in the seeds, or after an unfavourable season. 

Of the lightest and smallest seeded, and those latest sown, as 
Birch, Poplar, Willow, and Alder, also Firs and Elms in general. 
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If win be necessary to sow tbem thick in the extreme; aiod in co- 
Tering the seeds of such, prefer sifting lightly over (hem soil of 
«ach description recommended, that the young plants may more 
readily break through the surface. Others, as Laburnum, Acacia, 
Bird Cherry, 8cc, producing more substantial seeds and plants of 
free growth, will be best spread upon ground about a quarter inch 
apart; whilst the stronger seeded, as Common Ash, Sycamore, 
Beech JMast, Common Laurel, Portugal Laurel, 8cc. require to 
^e sown about half an inch distant ; and those of largest size and 
Ibliage, as Chesnuts, Walnuts, Acorns, &c. ought to be sown or 
planted aq inch asunder : in general covering them with the light- 
est of the soil laying in the path-way, and previously taken out of 
the beds, laying the same regularly over the seeds in small but 
<qn\\ quantities with a clean spade, covering them the proper 
llepth or thickness generally pointed out in the articles under the 
denomination of Forest Trees; aftewards evenly spreading the 
ftftme with a fine rake. 



Remarks on Forming Seed Beds, Sorting and 
Covering in Seeds, and their after 

Treatment. 

In taking out the soil, to prepare the beds for the reception of 
the seeds, we do not intend that it be shovelled out; by which, the 
earth at the bottoms of the beds would become stiff, close, or ir- 
regular; and consequently in an unfit state to rake previous to the 
seeds being sown ; but removed regularly by the point or edge of 
the spade: by wliich the soil, on being properly dry, will be 
fourid in a most favourable condition, that it may be smoothly and 
evenly raked with the utmost readiness and ease. 

The advantages of thus forming the seed beds, with a com- 
plete embankment throughout, and only in a small degree higher 
than the surface of the beds, by laying the earth contiguous thereto, 
without treading on the ground intended to be sown, will evi- 
dently appear; as they must retain all falling rains, and vraterings 



•pliKed/ to thft great Bonrishoieiii and besefiiof theyoang plaim; 
iH.wlmkstate they will enjoy very superior advantages over tb<>fli^r 
aovn on beds iai$ed above the surface, a practice whioh deserves 
l» be noiversally deprecated^ althongh generalty resorted to ^ 
€he ]f99ft enligfatoned horticulturist; in which last mentioned situa- 
liom, the young plai^ can be supposed to receive at most but uir 
viai ben^t from the most gonial and timely showers or watering* 
inevitably mn^iuog oif the beds. 

In the business of covering in Tree Seeds, it requires to be re- 
coUecteid, that where they are timely sow]]^ jmore young plants ^ro 
lost>aiid destroyed from tlieir seeds being covered in too deep, thao, 
almost any other circumstance, especially in those of inferior 
si2e; as thed^th or thickness of the soil laid over them, how- 
ever favourable in its nature, being too great, it will be next to 
impossible that, they break through the surface; and this wi)l^ 
always require to be performed in exact proportion to the bull^,, 
size, and strength of the various seeds, which in general we bav^, 
minutely attended to^ If it be stated, that they require suffi- 
cient covering to protect them from the greatest heat of the sun inr 
our warmest seasons, it will invariably be found, that on being 
timely sown, the directions afforded will uniformly prove suffi- 
cient. 

It will be peculiarly beneficial to the cro|)S of Seedling Plants 
in general, that the natural soil on the surface of all newly sowji 
beds remain unraked some days ; and especially where it inclines 
to be less soft, or may in the least degree have become heavy and 
adhesive, which will render it more easy for th^ young plants to 
break through. ' ^ 

It ought never to be forgotten, that where we have pointed out 
the danger of young seedling plants being destroyed by birds on 
their first appearance, they require the minutest attention for some 
days; the trouble and expence of which will at most be trivial, as the 
danger will soon be past : and where covering the beds by boughs 
has been applied, soon as the young plants are wholly up and 
established, clear away all refuse from ofP the sui^face of the beds». 
as decayed leaves, broken and small branches, to admit di pos* 
sible air to strengthen the young plants. 
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' Id the fbrmation of the Wattled Hurdle, specially dengiMd Ibr the' 
protection of Firs, Pines/ Poplars, Willows and other latest sowa tree 
seeds, requiring closer shade than most others to defend them front' 
the son; it will be advantageous to' apply the slender and pliable 
boughs of Piorway Spruce or Silver Fir, Yew or Ivy; which wifl: 

■ 

aiford a more cool and refreishing shade in warmest weather and 
stinny seasons, than the branches of willow generally recommend-' 
ed, or of any other deciduous tree not having leaves ; and particu* 
larly for young plants of small and less free growth, making but 
little progress the first summer. Such will also prove specially fa<* 
vourable to seedling aquatic trees> and others requiring more cool 
and shady situations, ' \ 

Pathways or alleys between the beds; one foot and a half wide, 
will be found of very sufficient width to receive the wattled hur« 
die, requiring tobe placed close to the edge of each bed, to afford all 
possible shade to the young plants ; and abo to admit of weeding 
when necessary, by removing the hurdles. Watering may gene- 
rally be performed from the opposite side, or after weeding whea 
the hurdles are taken up. 



NOTABLB REMARKS ON 

WATERING SEiSDLlNG FIRS AND WNES; 

Applicable to various other Trees, Shrubs and 

Plants. 

The Seeds of all Firs and Pines, being necessaril}' sown late in 
thfi spring, the more sufficiently to avoid injury frona frosts ; fre- 
quently require watering on the weather becoming warm and dry, 
even after the young plants have risen; but in much less propor- 
tion from the friendly shade and protection afforded by the wat- 
tled hurdle : without which, they would be in great danger of 
being scorched or burned up by mid-day sun, on the weather in- 
clining to be warm. In dry and hot weather, as sometimes hap- 
pens in May, and frequently towarda midsummer, whilst the plants 
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•re yoon^aiid UsaAer, occasional waterings will be nocesiary; 
especialiy to lat^ sown seeds^ which are to be considered peculiarly 
liable to injury from drought, and especially where they are ex« 
poeed.to'$un ; which mast invariably be performed where it can. be 
practised early in the morning as day break, and at the-adranced 
season of Midsommer. early as two o'clock, as on being' then wa« 
tered, there can be no danger of the yonng plants being drawn 'm 
by worms, a most destroctiTe reptile to many seedling plants where 
evening water jng is practised, which tends to attract them in warm 
weather ; and being thos . early applied before sun' rise, : no danger 
can* proceed from the hottest sun in the course of the day :on which 
the'watering is'-piadtsed ; ' and from the beds being earthed on the 
fides, ample- waterings lightly administered may beVerysvcraMbl- 
ly applied, as -necessity may require; but such watering' must 
always be administered according to the nature and constitution of 
the different plants, as they are more or less hardy z wiior iastanee^^ 
Baum o'Gilead, Silver and American Spruce Firs,r. and Wey- 
mouth Pines, being natives of climates where the sunmiers are more 
warm, most be supplied moderately, or they will be chilled and 
starved by ov«r watering when thos young, even in the hottest 
seasons ; which will evidently appear by the rusty' complexion 
<^ their grassy leaves: but not so with the more.hardy^ as 
Scotch, Larch, Norway Spruce, Fir, &c. which are natives of 
colder countries* 

/ 

/ 
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NURSERY TRANSPLANTING 

May be performed two different ways, but neither of which 
ought to be attempted before the ground has been previously dug 
perfectly clean ; discarding all stones and other, rubbish, and care- 
full v picking out the entire roots of all permanent and durable pe- 
rennial weeds. 

All seedling plants of hardy trees and shrubs, as they arrive at 
the age of one or two years, will require to be transplanted from 
the seed beds, either into nursery beds or rows, according to their 
progress ; the most easy, expeditious, and effectual methods of per* 
forming which have been accurately described. 
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Bedding SeedUng Plants, 

Bedding oiifc aettdtiiig plants, is the process ceinmoiily fini tabe 
practised: this tnU be found iar soperkur lo every metiiod.«tf 
transplanting by dibbiag» whicbininany instanosaleavea thenar 
teiftl soil, enclosed or too Hght abonitlie naolsi tkeidiy admitlSBg 
imrsh and drying winds, to tbe no small ii^y of the. young plants ; 
vHib the, further disadvantage of treading on the newly dog gmnnd g 
tendering this a tedioas and dilaltf^ business on the weather pro* 
ving w«t: both which nay be totally avoided by bedding them 
«at, by which process the young planis will always be planted in 
fredi dog earth, closely. and lightly settling to their roots; and this 
may b^ practised at an infinitely less expence and trouble, as well 
M whii great saving in point of time ; that in late seasons, and es* 
pecially when lai^eqaantities are required to be got out in a shoit 
space of time in Uie springs many thousand plants with a few 
hands may be planted in oneday ; and in advanced seasons, when 
the weather firequeirtly proves unfavourably dry, they may be most 
effisetually secured from excessive dr<mg^t and hoilest son, by the 
protecti<»i affiwded from the wattled hurdle, with the further advan- 
tage of ample waterings, if neceasary, to keep the soil' oool and 
moist; thus, with little trouble or expence, sufficient shade and 
moisture will be afforded, to preserve many thoussmd plants in the - 
driest season, but which cannot be practised by any other method. 
And as great benefit is frequently to be found from occasional 
watering in the summer, especially in such as are late planted, it 
may be most easily, and advantageously applied by this method, ^ 
which cannot be efiected without tbe greatest difficulty, where the- 
young plants haye been singly dibbed out. 

The greatest advantages veill be derived from bedding the gene- 
rality of young seedling trees and shrubs at one or two years old, 
when of convenient size, that is from four to six inches in height; 
by which immense qnantities may be put oiit in a small space of 
time; which on being timely planted, will afford admirable young 
plants, furnished with excellent roots, for further transplanting at 
the end of one or t^o years into nursery rows; and in some cases. 
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at the end of two years for final transplantation/ where large trees 
are not required, especially by selecting the strongest plants. 

In some instances. Seedling Tfees of most frJ&e and liberal 
growth, as the several varieties of Elm, Alder, and others with 
more widely spreading branches, as Larch, Spreading Cypress, 
Stone and Wild Pine, on the season and soil proviitg rery favour* 
able, will admit of being transplanted after being bedded out only* 
one year ; which, however, must always rest with t^e option and 
pleasure of the planter ; but where the soil is not perfectly genial, 
this cannot be expected. 

In bedding out all seedlings, Jit will be necessary that the young 
plants be as much as possible of one even size, in order to avoid 
Ihose of largest growth, overpowering such as are small; by which, 
the bedded crop would rise irregular, and the progress of the lesser 
plants be much retarded. 

In all cases of bedding plants, where it is practicable, apply soil 
as similar as possible to the seed beds in which they have beeii 
raised ; and as in some situations it may be difficult to form the 
beds in which they are intended to be planted, of such earth i 
where the quantity of young plants designed to be put out is not 
very considerable, it may be easy to improve the ground by the 
application of more light and soft soils. 

Beds four feet wide will be easily cleared of growing weeds in 
the summer, by hoes of common length; and the pathways bts* 
between being one foot and half wide, will afibrd sufficient room 
for cleansing and watering the plants vrhen necessary ; and also 
to place the Wattled Hurdle, in cases where it may be required ; 
which, in either work, may be taken away and reapplied at 
pleasure. 

Whlere the business of bedding out the young plants; is recom- 
mended to be practised in the autumn, let it be timely 'performed ; 
as in such cases, if it be deferred until the spring, and that season 
proves dry, and the ground becomes harsh, somie plants nausc be 
expected to die, and the growth of others will be retailed ; but in 
cases where the spring is recommended as the most fiivourablfr aea« 
son, as chiefly in those which are evergreen, it may be generally 
understood that the autumn is improper ; the tender roots of such 
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yoang plants being subject to decay from the^ heavy and soaking 
wets frequently permanent in the autuam and winter seasons, espe- 
cially in soils retaining moisture. 

]^otwithstanding the spring is generally to be considered the 
most fayourable season to bedding trees and shrubs which are 
eyergreen;, of the fir tribe, the Baum o'Gileid and Norway 
Spruce on being timely planted out in a moist autumn, and 
especially in situations .where they can conveniently be fur- 
nished with occasional waterings, will be found to emit fresh roots 
before Winter, and thereby securely establish themselves against 
the.drought of the following spring and summer : but these are the 
only .instances of firs which are evergreen, which can be adduced. 
We have also various instances of hardy evergreen ornamental 
trees and shrubs which best succeed by autumn planting, from 
their forming roots before the winter, on the autumn proving moist 
and favourable ; as Common and Portugal Laurel, Conmion Lau- 
ristinus. Upright and Spreading Cypress ; to each of which, the 
most favourable season for planting is accurately pointed out; 
and those which are more tender, may be easily preserved from 
the hardest frosts, by being planted in defended situations, or by 
covering in the severest winters. In short, the season and method 
we direct for bedding out the Baum o'Gilead, and Norway Spruce 
Wit, will equall}' apply to most evergreens which are to be deno- 
minated hardy ; but in all cases of bedding seedling plants, whe** 
ther one or two years old, such as are more than six or eight 
inches high, will be found of inconvenient size thus to plant. 

In the business of wading and cleaning the beds planted, an 
infinity of time, labour, and expence, will be saved ; as by stand- 
ing in the alley or pathway on each side, the ground between the 
rows of young plants may be made perfectly clean with a six inch 
wide hoe, pulling out by hand all such weeds as may escape the 
hoe, without trampling on the beds. This work, on being timely 
performed before the weeds have advanced in height, maybe ef- 
fected throughout the summer almost without trouble or expence. 
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Transplanting in Nursery Rows. 



The ground intended to be thus planted being duly prepared, it 
will be easy to mark out the rows across the piece oppositely, a 
foot or foot and half distant, or as occasion may require, chopping 
out the lines with a clean spade, in« manuer directed for setting 
out and preparing Seed Beds ; performing this business- both by 
dibber and spade. . 



Transplanting hy the Dibber. 



As this mode of planting will be most easily and best effected 
in dry and mtM weather, it will much facilitate the work, if an 
active boy or girl with a basket or apron go immediately before 
eacli planter to lay down the plants singly by the line in their 
proper places, it which case it wi)l be found that one man, who 
is an experienced planter, w3| plant nearly as fast as the boy, or 
girl may drop them, on haying a proper sharp-pointed dibber; 
but great care must be taken effectually to close the earth to their 
roots. By this method, such as are from six to eight inches highy 
and upward, will be found of inconvenient size thus to plant ; that 
to such it will be necessary to apply the spade in the manner 
generally directed for transplanting those which have been bedded 
out. 
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Transplanting by the Spade. 



By this process, the earth will settle more closely to their 
roots on beJBg timely planted. And where late planting is prac- 
ftised, as on the spring being advanced^ and the surface of the 
|;round not wety the earth may be lightly trampled, and more 
^losely to the roots by the person holding the trees; under which 
circumstances, planting by the spade, deserves to be preferred, as 
the the most safe and effectual method. But in all cases, where 
it is practised, it is nececessary to avoid performing such work 
when the earth is wet, which may be best guarded against by 
planting immediately on the.groand being d«g. 
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SofTiNB Sjbmjos 0/ Omnamsntal Tbb£8, and 

SbmumSj. in Pots, uncovered by Hand Glasses. 

>■'»»•■ . , 

An east aspect will be found the inost favourable in which 
to place the pots: Cedar, Cypress, and others hardy evergreen 
trees thus sown, from the extreme lightness, openness, and dry- 
ness of the soil, not retaining moisture, will* require frequent co- 
pious waterings by light sprinkling: and in warm and hot sunny 
weather, almost daily; inlrariably performing this in an evening, 
and with soft water where it is practicable. The surest way of 
judging when water is necessary, will be from the surface of the' 
soil in the pots first becoming dry. 
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SotrrtiG SjBBDa of OnifAMgNTAL Tress and 
SHBUBSy in PoTSj placed undei* Hand-Glasses. 



On sowing seeds in pots by the above method, frequent water- 
ings will be necessary in so warm a sitaation ; the pots not being 
plunged, and exposed to the full sun of mid-day. This will be 
fioond the most certain method of all othiers to make the young 
plants rise without artificisd heatj, and especially on the glasses 
being closely stopped with common earth throughout at the bot- 
tom. On the plants being fully up> remoTe such soil to admit the 
smallest proportion of air ; and on tho young plants being adr 
▼anced about an inch an heights tilt or raise the glasses on each 
side by brokeiLslates or thin s^onc^s about an inqh thick, to admit 
air to strengthen the young plants ; and in about a^week or ten 
days/ the glasse* may be taken entirely a^ray,. and the pots re- 
moved to a less sunny situation in an east exposure. . . 

In watering so^s or young plants thuft placf»d under Hand- 
Glasses, it. requires to be recollected that lurot^rlhan soft water 
ought to be applied; the young plaAttf. although. naturally hardy^ 
being rendered extremely delicate by so close and warm a situa- 
tion^ Fresh pump water, then most cold, would literally chill 
and starve the seedling plants. In this situation,, always per« 
form the business, by light sprinklings, to soak the soil, prefering 
the evening, that the water penetrate through the entire body of 
earth contained in the pots^ before the rising of the sun. In this, 
sitiiatioa, whilst the plants are young, and on thp soil in the pots 
being kept moderately inoist, no other shade will be requisite 
than in the middle of the hottest clays; when, it may bel)eiiefi« 
dal to spread any light covering over the glasses not more than m 
hqur or two ; and in cases where the pots are plungiMl in common 
earth to their rims, no shade whatever can be necessary, and 
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lett water will be required. Both methods will prove Equally 
favourable, that it will be right to adopt that which is most con- 
▼eaient ; but seedling plants which are most tender and delicate, 
will generally best succeed by pots standing on the surface. 



Transplanting in Pots, 



U a business which may .be generally practised with consider* 
able advantage and success, in such plants as are more scarce and 
valuable, and others shy of growth; it being commonly performed 
in the ^ring season, when the young plants are about to emit 
fresh ttMts: that by first pladng the pots in a situation where 
they are butlitl^ exposed to the sun, and introducing them pro« 
gres$iVely th^to; on being planted in fkvourable soils and Air* 
nished with soi&diedt watering to keep the-earth regularly moist, 
they will generally iiucceed. « ...... 

The klvantage of pacing the young plants rouiid the pots con«^ 
tiguous to their Tims, also the method of earthing their toots inusi 
appear; as by being thus planted, <much.roitai will be aflbrded f<Mr 
the expansion •f the fibres towards the centre; and in which situa- 
tion, they will avoid being eroWded by the growth of the brandies,^ 
far more efiectiially than if planted, entirely over the surface of 
the pot, although planted thickly within the exterior, from the 
free admission of air ; and thereby avoid' excess of moisture by 
watering, firom the soil being lightly applied to the plants placed 
in a situation peculiarly fiivourable to discharge the most copious^ 
supply; ^ith the further advantage of their growth being abund«( 
antly promoted by the warmth and natural tendency of the burnt 
clay of which the pot is formed, to prevent m^^sture or datep to 
decay the roots'; on' being placed against which, it will be next to 
impossible that the' roots of plants receive injury by' wet or drougfati 
on the soil being kept moderately moist. . . i 
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in aeme peculiar cases^ where Hand Ghisses are directed to be 
appplied> and qiore especially in transplanting those of most free 
growth in the summer season, the more speedily to promote root- 
ing; 01^ the plants having formed sresh roots, which may always 
be known by the growth or advance of the young plants on dis- 
coyering that they have made fresh shoo^ one to two inches in 
length, it is necessary to tilt the glasses on each side, to admiHhe 
lur by degrees to strengthen them ; or would soon become weak 
and languid, and insufficient to afford proper trees or plaats. 
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PREFACE. 



These Instructions for the Im- 
proved Culture of the Strawberry, 
Raspberry, and Gooseberry, in 
which the natures and constitutions 
of these Plants are accurately consi- * 
dered ; designed for the use and be- 
nefit of Families, the amusement of 
the Amateur, Connoisseur, and other 
private persons wishing to excel in 
the size and flavour of these fruits ; 
are most respectfully submitted to 
their candour, and the notice of the 
scientific Horticulturist, in full con- 
fidence that where a due regard is 
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paid to the directions offered^ their 

attention will uniformly be rewarded 
with ample crops of superior fruit. 
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TREATISE ON FRUITS. 



THE STRAWBERRY: 

The leading design is to prove, that the 
Strawberry is to be considered a plant of 
shade^ naturally, or a native of moist and 
shady situations, which clearly appears^ 
by arguments we have adduced, that it is, 
and that it is consequently unfit to plant 
on all soils, . and in every situation indts^ 
criminately : and to point out and recommend 
a system by which their culture may be ef- 
fected, with the utmost certainty of obtain- 
ing aaf}ple crops of superlatively large and 
fully ripe fruit in the driest seasons, (in which 
their fruitage geaerally fails from drought or 
heat,) on being protected hy temporary shad^ 
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at tricing charge, with the further advantage 
of cool and natural soil. 

It is easy to prove, that Strawberries 
are, in general, natives of woods, and con- 
sequently of cool soils and shady situations ; 
therefore are incapable of extreme heat or 
drought. 

RASPBERRY, 

Although not generally understood, is 

evidently a bog soil plant, or plant of shade by 

< 

nature ; the original red sort growing wild in 

e 

woods where the soil is cool and soft, as in the 
north of England ; and they also succeed 
beyond conception on fenny and boggy soils ^ 
even contiguous to very large bodies of 
standing water, where the soak is constant, 
and in the winter season excessive. 

in such situations, both^wood and fruit 
will generally prove doubly large, and pro*- 
iific in the extreme ; whereas, those planted 
pQ hot and dry soils produce only the most 
inferior and under-sized fruit. 
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GOOSEBERRY. 

By the cultivation laid down, the fruit- 
age of the several varieties may be obtained 
in far greater perfection of size and flavour 
than by former practice ; together with an 
easy and certain method of preserving its 
fruit in full perfection beyond the common 
season of maturity. Also, a novel System of 
propagating the several sorts^ by planting 
cuttings taken from bearing trees ^ when their 
fruit is fully ripe, by which much time will 
be saved, and the particular species with 
certainty be obtained. 

It is easy to infer, that the very same soit 
of Gooseberry, by different soils and ma- 
nagement, has produced very different-sized 
^ruit, by the annual exhibitions in many 
counties. 



IMPROVED 

Culture of jTrasam, 

THAT UNIVERSALLY ESTEEMED FRUIT 

THE STRAWBERRY. 

Calculated to prove that the mode of 
cultivating this plant, in the several varie** 
ties generally adopted^ is ungenial^ and 
consequently erroneous ; which may be con-* 
sidered the common cause of partial pro- 
duction, and in many instances a total mis«> 
carriage of their crops of fruit. 

Wherein is pointed out, a cheap and ra*^ 
tional mode of cultivation, without liability 
to sterile plants, decay of bloom by drought, 
or defalcation of fruit from scorching sun : 
by which ample crops may be uniformly 
obtained in almost every situation ; and, ex^ 
cept in rainy seasons, in the fullest perfec*- 

B 
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Season for forming the Beds. 
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tion. Together with an easy and effectual 
method of preserving their fruit beyond 
the common season of maturity. 

The most favourable season in which to 
form these beds is the autumn ; preferring 
September, or the early part of October, as 
may be most showery, in order to the youitg 
plants establishing themselves before win- 
ter, thereby to avoid the liability of being 
thrown out of the ground by frost and ver- 
min, as well as rendered competent timely 
to produce good fruit the ensuing summer^ 

The more certainly to procure prolific, and 
guard against sterile plants affording false 
or insufficient blossoms, we recommend an 
attention to the following preparatory mea- 
sures, with full confidence, that where due 
attention is paid to the directions prescribed, 
ample success will crown the efforts of the 
diligent gardener. 
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Directions for transplanting. 



Transplanting Runners and Off-sets. 

About Midsummer, and in as moist wea- 
ther as possible, with a small and close 
three-tined fork, from young beds not more 
than two or three years old, take a sufficient 
quantity of the strongest and first-formed 
young plants, by runners or ofF-sets, growing 
nearest to each bearing parent plant only, 
and with all the fibres possible ; previously 
well watering the bed from whence they are 
intended to be taken, if the ground be hard 
and dry, in order that they may rise with en- 
tire roots ; when cut off the strings close on 
each side, and early as possible plant them 
in nursery beds, four to six inches apart^ 
evenly throughout, and in any situation 
shaded from mid-day sun, where the soil is 
good to promote growth, and strengthen the 
young plants. Immediately after planting, 
well water them throughout, and repeat the 
same in evenings, during hot and dry wear 
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Situation and Formation of the Beds. 



ther, keeping the groand constantly moist^ 
but not muddy wet. 

Forming the Beds. 

• In forming beds to receive the plants, the 
firs^t thing which claims attention is their 
situation, which ought to be as open an tjX^ 
posure as can be obtained, there to form a bed 
or border three feet wide, pointing duly east 
dnd west, and extended as far as may be con- 
venient, in order to receive, on the south 
side, a temporary shade or skreen, designed 
to aflfbrd friendly protection to the blossom 
and fruit, from the violent heat of mid--day 
«un, and that they may receive the benefit 
of early and late sun, after such skreen is 
fepplied. 

That moisture and shade are natural, and 
genial to the growth tfnd perfection of this 
race of plants^ is easy to infer, from the cool 
imd shaded situations in which the wild 
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Tke most favourabk Soik. 
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varieties^ indigenous to this country, as» Fra^ 
garia stflvestris, or Strawberrj/ of the Woods, 
h usually found growing, where the plants 
are spontaneously produced, and their fruit 
arrive at perfection without the means of 
cultivation ; whereas, such are rarely to be 
found growing on dry soils, and in open and 
airy exposures.* 

A further argument in favour of this idea, 
is, the liberal disposition of these plants to 
increase by runners, freely emitting fibres at 
every joint ; to receive and nourish which, 
shade and soft soils are admirably calcu- 
lated, whilst dry soils and exposed open 
situations will prove unfavourable in the 
extreme. 



* Miller, and others, observe, that the early scarlet fruited 
Strawberry is a native of woods, in Virginia; and others as- 
sert, the large Carolinian to be an inhabitant of sylvatic situa^ 
iions in that country* 
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Advantages of Situation. 



. In creeping herbaceous plants, form- 
ing roots at the joints of the runners, in 
manner of the Strawberry, it will gene- 
rally be found that the growth and vigour 
of such are abundantly promoted by mois- 
ture and shade ; as in Viola, Violet ; Glecoma, 
Ground hy, &c. And of hardy trees and 
ligneous plants, whose shoots freely afford 
fibrous roots, adhering to other trees, or 
walls, for their support, as in several varie- 
ties of HederUy Ivy, such, in northern expo- 
sures, will far surpass in growth those in 
more warm and sunny situations. 

From the prevailing n^ode of planting 
Strawberries on any common earth, 
without discrimination, it may be supposed 
that an attention to soil is of trivial im- 
portance ; and especially as some eminent 
horticultural writers appear to have consi- 
dered this as of little moment ; but in this 
we are not agreed, considering that every 
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Ackantages of Native Soil. 
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plant worthy of cultivation deserves to be 
accommodated with the most friendly soil ; 
and in cases where it can be conveniently 
obtained, that which is natural. 

These plants growing in any common 
garden and earth, does not prove that every 
soil is alike calculated to produce abundant 
crops of well perfected fruit ; therefore, 
clearly to conceive aright of the native and 
indigenous soil, may be considered on6 grand 
point obtained, and of the utmost import- 
ance towards success. 



Whoever have directed their attention to 
the infinity of herbaceous productions, ex- 
ploring the boundless varieties which the 
immense fields of nature present to the eye 
of the diligent observer, will readily discover^ 
and be free to acknowledge, that every plant 
is found most freely to thrive and delight in 
that peculiar soil of which it is indigenous* 
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Of the FonnBtioQ of Soils. 



Hence appears the importance of a uniform 
attention in the cultivation of tresis^ 
SHRUBS, and plants of all descriptions, that 
they be accommodated with soil similar as 
possible to their native original earth, in 
order to being planted with success. 

That these plants will grow on any com- 
mon soil is readily admitted; but without a 
return by an adequate production of fruit, 
the planter would be ill rewarded for his at«* 
tention and trouble. 

Of the various soils which have come 
under our notice, that of rich light loam is 
to be considered favorable, from its soft and 
pliable temperature ; but which will admit 
of considerable improvement, by the appli- 
cation of soft bog earth, incorporated with 
the most cool and rich manure, and will be 
found amply to improve their culture; that 
where the common earth is of the first men- 
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Wfaere Compost is nejcessajry. 



jtioned description, the moist aaid cool conif- 
j)08t or manure recommended may, in all 
jC3£ef, be u«ed with the greatest promise of 
.$jLicces$« But wherje such is not the natural 
soil, similar compost ought to be procured ; 
except in situations where the soil is found 
to consist principally of good bog earth : 
wher€ the addition of neat, cow, or swine's 
dung, in good proportion, is ail which can 
be further necessary. But where the com- 
mon soil is the reverse to either we have de- 
scribed as friendly, it is recommended to 
form the beds entirely of the compost pre- 
scribed, which being required not more 
than one foot deep, the roots of these plants 
growing near the surface, sufficient quan- 
tity of bog earth, rotten tree soil, or de- 
cayed leaves, may be obtained in most situa- 
tions. These beds require to be formed in 
all respects as the former, with the excep- 
tion of digging out the common earth one 
foot deep, laying a part thereof on the sides 
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Cool Soils most beneficial. 



and ends of the bed, to form the necessary 
embankment. On the soil becoming settled, 
smooth the surface with a rake, and plant 
them by a line at the same distance as in 
the other beds. 

Those who have attended to the growth 
of these plants in fenny countries, where 
the soil is generally light, loose, deep, and 
of black complexion, without that silvery 
grit essential to the culture of American 
plants. Heaths, &c. and subject to standing 
wet in winter, proceeding from what is com- 
monly denominated the sock, or soake, or 
what may be considered the humidity aris- 
ing from the very low situation of these 
countries, which standing water, or soake, is 
always found in proportion to the depth of 
water contained in the dykes by which the 
several parcels of lands are intersected or 
divided, will have observed the astonishing 
progress and constant vigour of Strawber- 
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Advantage also of B(^ Earth. 



RiES universally thriving on these cool soils ; 
whereas^ it is to be remarked^ that such 
planted on what is there denominated skirt-^ 
land^ or what may be properly considered 
the exterior of the fens^ or rising ground^ 
where the soil, in many instances, becom- 
ing shallow, and frequently inclining to 
sand or gravel, from its natural warmth 
these fruits, in such situations, cannot, with- 
out the greatest difficulty, be obtained even 
in any tolerable quantity, from the liability 
of these plants to scorch on the early ap- ^ 
proach of hot weather.* 

As we recollect no instance in which 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS delighting in shade, 
will not freely succeed in bog earth, which, 
in our idea, appears, in every respect, adapt- 



* Viewing the several varieties of Strawberries as natives of 
soft cool soils^ and shady situations^ shade and moisture are 
considered indispensable to their fructification. 
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Much Warmth required f&t the Pine^af^pk Strawberry. 

ed to their culture ; and from the adrBSi^ 
tages hitherto derived by its having been 
applied^ we are free to recomuend it as 
the surest preventive of miscarriage from 
drought, on the hottest sdils. With a proper 
proportion of the manures pointed but ^ 
most cool, we consider this calculated to 
form a very superior and most genial com- 
post for the cultivation of the Sthawbehh v 
in all its varieties. 



• That species of Fragaria, formerly 
called the green, or Pine-apple Straw- 
berry, with greenish fruit, and when ripe 
tinged with a faint ihade of red, has been 
by many considered as requiring greater de- 
gree of warmth in its cultivation than any • 

Other variety; on which Miller has remarked, 
that, unless it be planted in moist loam soil, 
it is a bad bearer ; adding, however, that in 
land where it succeeds, it merits cultivation. 
A proof thi{^^ that the soil has not always 
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The ino9t fafttening Mahures ; and their Superiority. 

been regarded • He also considers it one of 
the varieties of wood strawberry. 

% 

, Admitting these his ideas to be well- 
founded^ it appears we may conclude this 
variety to be what we consider each other 
species, a native of cool soil and shady situ-* 
ation. 

Cool Manures. 

Having described the soils most genial 
to this pleasing and profitable family of the 
herbaceous tribes, it remains that we point 
out those manures which will prove most 
friendly to their culture. As the importance 
,of cool and soft soils has been urged, by the 
same parity of reason we recommend only 
cool, rich, and fattening manures: of these 
swine^s, neat*s, and cow^s dung are to be con- 
sidered superior to every other ; and espe- 
cially on more light and dry soils. The 

unfriendliness of drought to the fructifica- 
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The Formation of an excellent Manure^ 



tion of these plants, being considered the 
common cause of miscarriage in their crops 
of fruit, to guard against it, is essential to 
obtain good production ; for which purpose, 
no manure can be better calculated than 
those above-mentioned. As manures are 
commonly applied to the use of the kit- 
chen-garden, indiscriminately, it will be 
easy to select and hold in reserve those 
specified as' peculiarly favourable to the 
present business » 

Green or unrotten stable manure, however 
excellent for other purposes, ought never to 
be applied to the cultivation of Strawber- 
ries; but in default of those we recom* 
mend an equal quantity of entirely rotten 
buttery, hot-bed manure employed in work- 
ing frames the former spring, and the sweep-* 
ings of streets in paved towns, which, well 
intermixed by repeated and regular turn- 
ings, will afford a good substitute ; laying it 
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A Substitute for Bog Soil. 
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upon the ground doubly thick. The violent 
heat of stable manure having been thus ex- 
haled , these ingredients together will form a 
4soft^ cool, moist^ and excellent compost. 

As bog soil suitably soft may not be af- 
forded in every situation, convenient substi- 
tutes may be generally found. The best 
we know is black rotten tree soil, which 
may be collected in tolerable quantities^ 
from decayed trees of various descriptions^ 
recollecting that this production is from 
the more hard wooded, as ash, elm, oak, 
&c. especially such as have been headed 
or cut down to form pollard ; also fruit 
trees of large growth, as apples and pears ; 
but that of willow, from its extreme light- 
ness, will prove less beneficial, and being 
frequently less decayed, requires to be more 
finely sifted ; but in default of these a very 
useful article may generally be obtained istt a 
trifling expence, in the decayed foliage of 
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How to render light Soils serviceable. 

trees of every description, from any contif 
^uous plantation ; which, on being collected 
iogetber by rakes, or other implementg, im^ 
mediately after their fall in the au^nui, and 
laid in large heaps in any obscure shUation, 
hy taking heat from the repeated heavy rtjins 
jand falling wet throughout the winter, and 
being occasionally turned over during the 
spring and summer, hy the fallowing au- 
tumn will afford a very useful and ample 
supply. . . 

These light soils well intermixed, and tho- 
roughly incorporated with a proportionable 
quantity of neat's, cow^s, .or swine's dung, 
will prove extremely serviceable in whatever 
form they may be applied. 

Compost 

" The proportion of the articles we recom- 
mend as proper and necessary to form a 



Method of preparing CompofiU. 



compost, in which to plant Strawberries, 
and apply 'to the beds for an autumnal 
dressing, is as follows : One half of fresh or 
maiden earth from a rich pasture ground 
of cool, soft, and loamy texture, taken one 
whole spit deep with the turf; one fbuiUx 
of soft and black bog earth, or of any other 
substitute that can most readily be ob- 
tained ; With one fourth of rotten neat's, 
eow^s, or swine's dung ; or in default of this, 
the most rotten hot-^bed manure, well incor- 
porat^dt which will be most readily effected 
by laying the whole together, and frequently 
turning it over during six, nine, <tt twelve 
months. 

Tlie peculiar method of preparing com- 
post will be found more particuljirly ex- 
plaiijied in the culture of Ribes Grossulwia^ 
*-^Ae Gooseberry, 
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Directions for preparing the Beds. 



Planting the Beds. 

In September, or early in October, when 
showers most prevail, transplant those, which 
have been placed in nursery beds into situ- 
ations where they are to remain, and as near 
to water as may be convenient. 

In preparing these beds for the -reception 
of the young plants, mark out the ground 
three feet wide, evenly chopping down the 
earth two inches deep, with a spade, on 
each side, and close to the line within the 
bed ; th^ dig but the soil regularly one half 
a common spade deep, and throw out the- 
crumbs, laying the same regularly on the 
outside each line placed to form or mark 
out the bed. This done, level the undug 
ground within the line designed to receive 
the plants, affording it a handsome dressing 
with the rich and cool manure we have pre- 

* 

scribed, six inches thick, evenly throughout 
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Directions for preparing: the Beds. 
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the bed ; which being thus, prepared,: pro-, 
ceed to plant in the following manner : ; 



< » 



At either end, begin the work by throw- 
ing out a trench with a spade, as in common 
digging ; which must.be wheeled to the op- 
posite end, in order to complete regularly 
the digging of the bed. 

The better, and more speedily to effect 
this business of planting, especially where 
large quantities are required, let one per- 
son be employed to take up the young 
plants, with great caie that all roots possi- 
ble, and a^'small proportion of eartli, be ob- 
tained, laying them on each side the bed, at 
distances where they are likely to be re- 
quired, say two plants on each side of tlie 
bed about one foot apart, preferring a moist 
or cloudy day. 

Being thus prepared, immediately pro- 

d2 
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Directions for planting the Beds. 



ceed to the business of platiting before liie 
roots become dry, in the following manner : 
The ground being evenly dug, six inches from 
the end of the bed where a trench was first 
formed, with a straight staff or ruler three feet 
in length, and marked into four equal divi-^ 
sions one foot apart, lay such ruler exactly 
across at each end, reaching within about 
three inches of the side of the bed, gently 
pressing it upon the fresh dug earth to form 
a line for the reception of the first rows of 
plants; when, with the finger, opposite 
each end) and at the two divisions in the 
middle of the ruler, mark on the side toward 
you the equal distances to receive fbur 
-plants in such first line across ; then, with 
■either hand, form holes by drawing the soil 
towards you, each sufficifently large to rev 
^eive a plant with its entire root, and re- 
turn the soil to make even the surface about 
the plants. The distances designed for these 
iines across -the bed throughout being one 
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foot, provide two equal measures of such 
length, to apply to each side of the bed ; 
and having dug the ground sufficiently fer 
to receive a second row of plants, mark out 
the line across with the ruler as before; 
when plant three in the second, and four in 
the third, row, according to quincunx or-* 
der,by which is intended four plants form- 
ed in a square, and the fifth placed in the 
imiddle, thus J ♦ J , which will afford a 
greater scope for the growth of the plant* 
than if placed in exact squares, observing 
the same method throughout the bed. The 
entire length of ground being thus planted, 
earth up, with a spade, each end of the bed 
in manner of the sides, to form an even, re-* 
guiar,and complete embankment four inches 
fibove the sur£auce throughout, the better to 
receive and retain all copious waterings and 
heavy rains, thereby to facilitate the growtli 
of plants, invigorate their bloom, and pro- 
mote fructification. 
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Directions for securing the Embankments. 

On the business of planting being com- 
pleted, aflford each bed a light but some- 
what copious supply of water ; and should 
the weather continue warm and dry in the 
autumn after planting, moderate waterings 
must be applied until the plants are well 
rooted. 

The embankment, on becoming impaired 
by severe frosts, or winter rains, will require 
to be completely repaired with the spade, 
early in the spring, or before the commence-* 
jnent of dry weather* 
» /' 

As it may frequently occur that runners 
and off-sets of particular species cannot be 
obtained to plant on nursery beds in July, a 
practice we earnestly recommend. Straw- 
berry-f beds may be very successfully planted 
with the strongest off^sets and runners taken 
froHi bearing plants growing on young beds 
in the autumn season ; but with these coni-^ 
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Glaring the Weeds. 
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sequent disadvantages — the liability of ob- 
taining barren plants, and the certainty of 
an inferior production both in size and quan- 
tity of fruit the season after planting. 

We do not recommend forming planta- 
tions of this description in the spring ; ex- 
cept in cases where plants cannot be ob- 
'tained at the more favourable seasons ; as 
such will rarely afford fruit the same year/ 
and hut little time in the end will be gained. 

As the spring advances, on tlie morning 
of a fine and dry day, with a hoe of conve- 
nient size, cut up all young weeds appear- 
ing between the plants and throughout the- 
bed, and rake over the surface as evenly as 
possible, clearing away all such rubbish as 
the rake may collect. ' * 



i 



III April and May abundance of strings 
and runners will be found to proceed from 
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Of. deavin^ tfa« Ruaners. 



tlaie side9 of these plants, spreading orer the 
sar&ce of the groand> of which they require 
to be early and frequently divested, \^y 
pulling them off close to the plants in the 
former month, and continuing such practice 
regularly over the bed every two or three 
weeks throughout the summer, or at least 
imtil the crop of fruit is matured and col^ 
l/ected, entirely clearing away the whole ; 
the growth of which being suffered, will not 
only enervate the parent plant, but consi-* 
derably affect the vigor of its bloom and 
fructification. 



I 



In the Alpine, which is a perpetual 
bearer by runners of tlie same year's growth^ 
soon after they appear in tlie spring, thin 
them regularly by pulling or cutting away 
the more weak, and leaving only a mode- 
rate supply of the largest and strongest, to 
produce fruit throughout the summer : but 
in th$ autumn, when the beds are about to 
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Shading the Plants. 



be dressed, it is of importance that all and 
every of the runners thus produced be fork- 
ed up clean, and taken away. 



Early in May, as the plants advance into 
bloom, to effect the necessary shade for pro- 
tection from violent sun, apply the wattled 
hurdles hereafter described ; placing therti 
in one direct line .on the south side the bed 
eight or nihe inches distant from the nearest 
row of plants ; and as the season becomes 
warm and dry, it will be necessary to water 
them in the following manner. 

Watering the Plants in Bloom^ 8^c. 

Invariably perform this.business in an 
evening on the surface of the beds inclining 
to be dry, when an ample supply will be 
necessary, which requires to be administered 
lightly, but copiously, with a pot or pan, 
having a moderate rose, during the season 
of bloom and growth of the fruit, even to 

E 
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Watering the Plants. 



deluge the bed, the more fully to establish 
the blossom and fruit, by which future wa- 
terings will become less frequently necessary. 

s 

In this shaded sit.uation» the heavy lulling 
i-ains and water administer^ being 'thus, 
confined by the epibankment, and the beds 
completely soaked throughout, few repeti- 
tions will be necessaiTy, where the soil is 
moist, and situation low and cool. 

Every cultivator of the Strawberry 
Plant, by the usual method, has been led 

« 

to consider frequent and plentiful waterings 
in dry seasons essential, not only during 
the time of bloom and setting their fruit, 
but until the latter have nearly attained 
their full size ; an evident proof that mois- 
. ture is considered by those interested in its 
culture of real importance to its fructifica- 
tion ; but it requires to be recollected, that 
the most copious supplies of water in hot 



Planting in shady Situiitions. 

tad dry seasons, especially in open expo-* 
Siires, can in no cases prove abundantly be- 
neficial^ exc^ept where the ground is remark- 
ably low and cool. Hence the importance 
of moderate watering* 

Jtfotr f4r the practice we recommend, with 
a view to effect permanent moisture thi-ough- 
out the critical periods above alluded to, 
by planting in such shady situations, secure 
from violent sun, in beds composed of soft, 
cool, and rich, soils and manures, fornled 
not only to receive but the better to retain 
all occasional waterings and £eilling showers, 
which in such exposure must be considered 
of far greater permanency, and consequently 
render future supplies of watering less fre- 
quently necessary, is . to be considered ra- 
tional, is submitted to the candour of the 
scientific horticulturist. 



Notwithstanding the advantage afforded 

E 2 
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Protection from the Wattle Hurdle* 



to the plants by the skreen or shade during 
the seas6n of bloom, and until the fruit are 
somewhat advanced in growth, on the wea- 
ther proving warm and dry,^ supplies of wa- 
ter are to be considered essential ; but from 
the friendly protection afforded by the wat- 
tled hurdle, only sufficiently often tp keep 
the ground moist, not constantly wet, will 
be necessary^ which will abundantly in- 
crease the size of the fruit. 



On deluging the earth, within the em- 
bankment of each bed> in such shady situa- 
tion, future supplies cannot be frequently 
necessary, nor until the soil of the surface 
inclines ;to be dry. 

This shade, or skreen, we recommend, 
will, in general, be found both cheap and 
convenient, the article being to be con- 
sidered comparatively of small cost. There 
are few counties in which tlie use of the 
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. Substitute for the Wattle Hurdle. 
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hurdte is not generally known for its utility 
in agriculture; and for the special purposes of 
penniiig.or fencing off turnips and cole*-seed 
f9r the feeding of sheep ; and being required 
in the present business at a season when they 
are to be considered useless for almost every 
other purpose, butlittle charge can be sup- 
posed to be attached to their being thus 
employed ; and the light wood used in theh: 
formation, required for the purpose of wat- 
tling between the bars, being of little other 
use, may be applied for fuel at the end of the 
season. Should an objection be made to 
this shade, under an idea of its unsightly ap- 
pearance, others equally beneficial may be 
formed, by nailing thin bars of light wood 
half inch wide, and at such even distance 
from each other, on a frame of similar form, 
but more finished make; but which, from 
the present high price of wood of every de- 
scription, will be found far more expensive, 
without the least advantage in point of uti- 
lity. 
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Formation of the Wsttled Hurdle. 



From the ready admission of air through 
the wattle- work, to invigorate the plants 
throughont the time they are applied, they 
are to be .considered fer superior tc* any 
close shade whatever* 

To form the Wattle Hurdle, 

Provide a sufficient number of light- 
•Wooded , hurdles five to six feet in length, 
and about three feet deep from the upper to 
the lower rail, when with smooth branchy 
boughs of willow, or other light, straight, 
and pliable wood, six feet long, wattle each 
hurdle to the bottom, by fixing these boughs 
uniformly between the three rails of which 
the hurdle is composed, spreading the small 
branches in such manner as to admit be^ 
tween the wattle-work about one half the 
mid-day sun regularly throughout the bed. 

On the south side the bed or border of 
plahts, place these hurdles in a direct line> 
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Willow preferred in Skreena. 

as has been directed, first making holes in 
the earth wi(;h an iron bar to receive their 
pointed stakes, and with a mallet or beetle 
drive them into the ground, until the lower 
rail becomes even with the surface of the 
earth. To prevent their being blown down, 
secure them by affixing other stakes on the 
south side of the hurdles, taking care to 
keep them erect.. 

Branches of Willow, well furnished with 

long pliable side shoots, on account of their 

•• • 

smoothness and lightness, and being attaint- 
able in most situations, are to be preferred 
to every other. 

» 
> * 

The advantages resulting from this fa- 
vourable skreen, in tending to promote 
growth, and secure good crops of these 
fruits, will appear obvious in reflecting on 
the peculiar benefits which the plants must 
enjoy in such situation, having the early 
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Advantages resulting from Skreens. 

morning and late evening sun, in hottest 
days until near eleven, and ^fter three 
o'clock ; and being in this northern txpo- 
sure favourably refreshed by the most friend- 
ly shade during thq violent heat of mid-day 
sun, the entire crop may reasonably be sup- 
posed to continue in one constant ?ind uni- 
form state of vegetation, Avithout the liabi- 
lity of blossoms falling off, or the young and 
tender fruit being checked in their sjrowth 
by scorching sun ; calamities which fre- 
(juently occur in more exposed situations, 
vhere, if the summer proves hot and warm, 
the most abundant waterings will prove of 
little service either in setting blossoms or 
procuring fruit, especially where the com- 
mon mode of forming these beds has been 
adopted, leaving the ground or pathway on 
each side the lowest, which invariably runs 
off the greater part of rain, an^, other water- 
ings falling on the plants ; whereas, from beds 
formed in the manner we have directed. 
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Watering to be obserTed previous to removing the Shade. 
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somewhat lower than the level of the com- 
mon ground, regularly embanked, to retain 
all waterings and falling rains, shaded from 
the violence of scorching sun, and supplied 
with only occasional waterings at but little 
trouble or expenee; incalculable advantages 
may be expected . 

Should it be objected, that perpetual 
shade will tend to injure the flavour of the 
fruit ; we reply, that the skreen we recom- 
mend is so constructed as to admit of being 
wholly taken away at leisure, and which is 
considered indispensible on the earliest in- 
dication of the fruit to ripen, by inclining 
to their natural colour, in order to their re- 
ceiving all possible sun for their full per- 
fection, and which they will endure, afford- 
ing the beds an ample watering on the 
evening before the shade is removed, and 
afterwards repea<^g such watering, in pro- 
portion as the weather proves hot and dry. 

F 
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Good flaroured Crops produced by having the Sun. 



It may also be remarked, that in moist 
seasons, such shade will be found of little 
use, crops of strawberries being general 
with little attention in most situations in 
wet and cloudy summers : but it deserves 
to be understood that crops thus produced, 
having the advantage of all the sun which 
the usual time of ripening affords, will be 
found equal to any other ; and in common^ 
but more especially in warm and hot sea-* 
sons, ample crops of full-grown fruit may 
be uniformly looked for ; while those indis^ 
criminately planted, without regard to soil 
or exposure, notwithstanding repeated libe-^ 
ral and expensive supplies of water in dry 
seasons will, in general, produce, at best, 
partial crops, or diminutive fruit. 

From what has been stated on the advan- 
tage of shady situation, some persons may, 
with apparent reason, i\^line to consider 
any common north border eligible* Such 
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Fruit ill-flavoured if obstructed from the Sun. 



we admit to be favourable to the growth of 
the plants ; but where it is not duly formed^ 
pointing directly east to west, or is subject 
to the least obstruction from trees or build- 
dings at either end, to prevent access of 
early and late sun, the fruit must prove, 
in a degree, ill-flavoured ; and admitting 
that they receive this advantage, the sub-> 
stantial and permanent shade of wall or 
other close fence, totally excluding mid-day 
sun during the time of ripening, must ren- 
der the fruit for inferior in point of flavour 
than in situations where the temporary 
shade is applied, which can at this peculiar 
season be readily removed, in order to the 
fruit having the benefit of the sun to its 
full maturity. 

In cases where it is required to retain 
these crops of fruit beyond their common 
season ; by continuing the shade, they will 
be well preserved ; except in moist and 
xainy seasons, when they will become liable 

f2 
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Jerusalem Artichokes afifi>rd a most refreshing Shade. 
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to injury from snails, and subject to mould 
and decay ; but when designed to preserve 
Strawberries in considerable quantities, 
and as long as possible after the time of ri- 
pening, it may be best eflfected by planting 
as early as October preceding, in one direct 
line, nine inches distant from that in which 
the skreen by hurdle is intended to be placed, 
and on the south side of the same : 

And to afford a more widely extended 
shade, roots of Helianthus TuherosuSy com- 
movAy cdWeA Jerusalem Artichoke , in manner 
recommended hereafter, from their broad 
foliage, will, in the hotter months of July 
and August, be found to afford a more cool 
and refreshing shade ; when the wattled hur- 
dles, as far as they extend, may be entirely 
temoved. 

Ii) many families it is considered of great 
importance, and no expence is spared to 
prolong the crops of these fruits to the uti^ 
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Rain or Dew Droppings from the Artichoke injurious. 



most extent of time possible; to effect which, 
the peculiar excellence of the shade. afforded 
by these lofty and erect growing plants^ is 
most admirably calculated, arid will be found 
far superior to any close fence, as by a wall 
or paling, admitting the free circulattion of 
warn! air and drying winds, essential to ma- 
turing the fruit ; from the want of whicb; in 
confined situations, and especially in moist 
and cloudy seasons, these soft, tender, and 
delicate fruits will be found extremely sub- 
ject to difecay by mould and rot. 



# < 



As the plants of the artichoke advance in 
growth, they will not unfrequently incline 
forward, and become pendent oyer the 
Strawberries bearing fruit; which re- 
quires to be guarded against as much as pos- 
sible, as the drops of rain or dew collected 
on their broad foliage falling oh the fruit 
will prove injurious ; but this inconvenience 
may, in a great measure^ be guarded against 
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Inscription of the Jerusalem Artichoke. 

by cutting close away/ with a sharp knife^ 
the lateral young shoots proceeding from 
the upper part of the sterns^ in July and 
August; which will otherwise incline the 
steins to lean or fall sideways. 

Culture of Helianthus Tuberosus. 

' The root of this plant bearing some re- 
semblance to that of potatoe, may be con- 
8idered by some persons in its nature as ana- 
logons ; but such idea is erroneous, the 
former being perennial, and the latter an- 
nual in duration ; that like most other pe- 
lennial herbaceous plants, the Jerusalem ar- 
tichoke being planted early in autumn, its 
root being impervious to frost, will more 
early and freely vegetate the following 
spring, and eflGect a far more speedy and 
effectual shade than these planted in the 
spring ; observing to plant them soon after 
they are out of the ground as possible, as 
on the roots becoming dry their vegetation 
will be retarded. 
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Autumnal Dressing the Beds. 

To promote the vigorous growth of 
these plants, in order to obtain a more ef- 
fectual shade, it will be necessary, on their 
having attained about one foot in height, to 
earth or mould them up on each side with 
a broad hoe, drawing the soil towards the 
plants, as is common in the culture of po- 
tatoes, thereby cutting up all weeds grow- 
ing on the surface ; which • will abundantly 
strengthen and enable them to afford a more 
early and effectual shade. 

Autumnal Dressing the Beds.^ 

, Prior to this business, let the beds be 
carefully looked over by boys, pulling off 
all runners which may have escaped notice 
during their growth in the summer season. 
About Michaelmas, when the ground is to- 
Urably dry, and before autumnal rains fall, 
it will be necessary to cleanse the beds from 
all weeds throughout, by hoeing over the 
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Autumnal Dressing of the Jerusalem Artichoke. 
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surface on a dry day, with a strong four or 
six-inch wide hoe, chopping over and break-» 
ing up entirely the ground two inches or 
more deep between the plants, carefully 
pulling out and casting away all weeds which 
may be found ; this done, with a round- 
headed rake of convenient size, immediately 
smooth over the entire surface of the bed ; 
after which, afford a good dressing with the 
same cool and rich manure applied at the 
time of planting, by laying it two inches 
thick between the plants throughout the 
bed ;^which will most easily be performed by 
taking it out of scuttles or wheelbarrows on 
each side the bed, on the point of a narrow 
spade, laying the same at such equal and 
convenient distances as to admit of its being 
afterwards spread evenly by the hand, or 
with hoes of convenient width, two inches 
thick all over the bed. The beds being 
complietely dressed thus early in the au- 
tumn, the manure administered will be in 
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, Autumnal Dressings to be attended to. 
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good proportion washed into the ground by 
winter rains, and, together with the soil, be- 
come well settled to the roots of the plants, 
that on the earliest approach of spring, 
without the smallest impediment to their 
progress, thfj^ will have every possible ad- 
vantage contributing to their full growth. 
The second season after planting, ample 
crops of Strawberries, in every variety, may 
with confidence be looked for. We refer 
to the former year for their spring and 
summer treatment. 



The Strawberry being a very hardy plant, 
and of great durability, the beds, on being 
managed as we have directed, will continue 
in a full bearing state about four years ; but 
it will be peculiarly necessary that the au- 
tumnal dressings be punctually regarded. 
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THAT MUCH-ADMIRED FRUIT, 



THE RASPBERRY. 
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Culture of EtAus SO^aeutf. 

THE RASPBERRY; 

Cleably diemonst rating its usual culjtiva- 
tion to be ui^friendly to the nature and con^ 
^titution of the several varieties, and the im- 
mediate cause of inferior production, as wcjll 
as frequent total failure in its crops of fruit« 

.Pirectin^ a rational and easy method of 
cultivating the various species without lia- 
bility to decay of bloom by drought or ste- 
rility of soil, or defalcation of fruit from 
scorching sun, to afford strong fruit wood the 
second season, which are succeeded by an 
abundant supply from the bottom^ in sum- 
mer, fpr the next year's bearing. — They may 
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Soils mostly to be preferred. 



be literally said to merit culture in every good 
garden, foi; their pleasant and useful fruit. 

From the general practice of planting 
the Rubus Idaeus, on any common garden 
ground, indiscriminately, the soil may be 
considered of trivial moment ; but if these 
varieties are worthy of cultivation, they 
will, no doubt, be thought, by every ama- 
teur of fruits, to merit the accommodation 
of a soil perfectly genial ; especially when 
it can be obtained at a trifling expence* 

Of the various soils and situations in 
which we have noticed the growth of these 
plants, none have been more productive 
of strong, clear, vigorous, and healthy 
young wood, than those growing in fenny 
countries ; and more especially on deep 
black and soft but cool soil, even in the 

r 

lowest situations, and contiguous to large 
bodies of standing waters, as lakes, meres. 
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Soib mostly to be preferred. 



&c. subject to. a heavy: and constant. soak > 
throughout the autunjn, winter, and spring 
seasons; and this where the natural soil is. 
considered of inferior, quality, with the fur- 
ther disadvantage of but little cultivation;/ 
jret under such circumstances . generally af- 
fording the most- abundant crops of fullest 
sized fruit, not in peculiar, . but couunon 
seasons, without any perceptiblie differ- 
ence of success in the varieties, except, the 
red early Premier and yellow large Ant* 
werp, .which we have not noticed. in these, 
situations.. In many other places in such 
countries, where the earth is naturally of 
richer quality, but cool, and with the fur- 
ther advantage of liberal cultivation, these 
plants growing in boggy soils, somewhat 
similar to the former, tiieir productions, 
have been far superior to any we have else- 
where witnessed, annually affording an abun- 
dant, crop of very superior fruit. It has 
been not unfrequ^ntly noticed that in fenny 
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Soili mostly to be preferred^ 



cbiintries^ the sactte garden consisting of 
l0\t^ sltid cool bog soil, and of more dry or 
skirt land, bordering on the high country^ 
has a£fbrded the most opposite productions 
of these fruits and plants : the former of 
yery luxuriant growth in wood, and an abun« 
dant prdduce of superior fruit ; Whilst th^ 
latter^ from the uhfriendlihess of a dty and 
warm* soil, with the want of that mois- 
tai*fe, most essential to their cultivation^ 
have, in a few years, totally decaycid away 
and died off, after the trifling product of 
small and inferior fruity unworthy the trou- 
ble of cbllefetirig. 

To self-propagating trefes, shttibs, and 
plants^ by suckers, as the several varieties 
of the Raspberfyi cool and soft soils will not 
oflly be fbUftd the most fovoflfable, but they 

appear there tiatural than any other^ which 
dffbrels presiimptivfe arguriieftt in favout- of J 

ttle utility of fith^ lobse^ cOdl, 9lM iieep 
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soils ia their cultivation, and especially a* 
such plants cannot freely increase in very 
heavy and adhesive or dry and shallow 
soils ; from which it is reasonable to infer, 
that they are indigenous to no other than 
soft and <;ool soils ; as without such^ it isf 
evident that all plants thus increasing by 
suckers, could not make their way into the 
earth to receive sufficient nourishment fof 
their support from the soil ; and being thus 
exposed to drought, must form, at best, 
weak and ihsufllcient plants ; botJi which 
circumstances appear clearly to prove, that 
soft and cool soils are to be considered im- 
portant and essential in the cultivation ' 'of 
these fruits. 

The most eminent horticuftural writers' 
have agreed, that the common raspberry iS' 
a native of cool soils, and shady situations, 
and tliat it wilV nOt thrive on M)t knd 'rfiy 
grotind J but we do' ntat recolfedt to' Have 

H 
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noticed the mention of bog earth as pecu- 
liarly £Eivourable to this tribe of British 
fruits ; or that the plants would even thrive 
therein ; which, if well selected, and inter- 
mixed with the most cool manures, as neat'Sf 
cow^s, or swine's dung, will prove infinitely 
superior to the richest loam ; and especially 
m situations where proper shade can be ob- 
t^ined;^ it will far surpass every other* 

Jn default of the above manures, which, 
from th^r peculiar coolness, are to be con-^ 
sidered pr^erable to all others, rich, well 
decftyed, rotten* and buttery hot-bed ma- 
nure may be applied ; but in no case ought 
green or long stable manure to be used iu 
compost, as its natural heat would tend to 
(^ubvert thp purpose qf promoting a cool 
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Rotten Tree Mould good Soli. 



as black and soft as can be obtained, with or 
without silvery girt, with which sdch soil 
isometimes abounds ; but such as is obtained 
from low situations will generally be found 
the most cool and friendly ; taking care that 
it be soft, and as much as possible free from 
large lumps, which are frequently too hard 
to pulverize ; and where the ground intended 
to be planted is not thus boggy, the soil re- 
commended may frequently be found in ad- 
jacent meadows, or other low situations;, 
but in default of this, and where proper bog 
soil cannot be obtained, rotten tree mould 
of willow, or any other wood, will form an 
admirable soil for the plants ; sifting out 
only the more coarse and larger pieces of 
decayed wood. 

' Where an opportunity does not offer to 

procure tree mould in sufficient quantity, 

rotten and decayed leaf soil may be applied 

with at least equal promise of success tliat 

h2 
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one or other are to be obtained in most 
situations; and especially the latter^ where 
therie are plantations of large trees affording 
Abundant foliage ; which, on being laid in 
heaps twelve months to rot, will alford an 
admirably cool and soft compost. As such 
will always prove more or less useful in the 
Tarious branches of horticulture, it will ge- 
nerally be found fuiyantageous to preserve 
them every autumn, which can be efiected 
without further trouble or expence than 
barely collecting them together by rakes^ 
&c. on their folliqg from the trees. 

Plants of shade, as the Raspberry and 
Strawberry, will always be found to succeed 
freely rn soft bog earth, and all fruits the pro- 
duction of such plants must find great advan- 
tage from temporary shade connected with 
* cool soil, as tending to promote growth ^ 
and increase the size of their fruits ; especi- 
ally in situations where soft sun and air can 
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Method of pfepariag Bog Earth. 



be received in good proportion ; as on tha 
weather proving warm or hot, this will be 
abundantly effected^ being protected froni 
violence of sun at noon-day. The necessary 
culture of thes^ plants appears to be as lit- 
tle understood^ or at least regarded^ as the 
Strawberry. Miller, Maw» &c. agree thai 
both are natives of woods in the north of 
this kingdom, especially where the soil is 
light and cool ; but the perpetual shade of 
such situations can by no n^ans be consi- 
dered favourable to ripen and perfect their 
fruits* 

Where proper bog earth can be obtained* 
it deserves to be preferred to every other 
in this business, and in situations afford- 
ing such in tolerable quantities, it will be 
easily and cheaply procured ; little other 
trouble or expence being necessary than that 
of digging out only the softest and best soil, 
together with the turf, laying the whole ia 
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The mixing of cool Manures with Bog^ Earth retomraended- 



tone entire heap, six, nine, or twelve months 
to rot, in manner as is hereafter directed 
for Gooseberries. 

As bog soil is the comilioti production of 
inoist and frequently watery situations, it 
will be always most easily obtained in the 
spring or summer ; and that procured in the 
former season will generally be found suffi- 
ciently ameliorated for this purpose in 
the autumn, having laid six months to pul- 
verize, by frequent turnings over and break- 
ing the turf with a spade. Bog earth being 
frequently somewhat sterile, it will always 
be advantageous, where it is applied in the 
cultivation of fruits, to enrich such soil as 
much as possible, which will be best effected 
by intermixing therewith strong but cooling 
manures, in order to improve the size and 
quantity of such fruits. Towards the au- 
tumn, and some weeks before it is required, 
the belter to incorporate the whole, apply 
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to three-fourths of the above one-fourth of 
rotten nea^^'s, cow's, or swine's dung, re* 
served for the purpose ; at first intermixing 
the same well together, that it may readily 
be well incorporated by future and frequent 
turnings ipver, until it is required in Sep- 
tember or October, when it will be fit for 
us^;: this we consider the best soil in which. 

the Raspberry can possibly be planted • 

I • • • 

But as proper bog .^arth is not to be met 
with in every situation, it remains to direct 
to such substitutes as are best adapted to 
the present design ; next to which, brown 
or black, but rotten- tree soil, which is inva-* 
riably soft, as that obtained from the bodies 
or trunks of decayed ash, elm, oak, apple ; 
pear^ or willow, will be found to answer 
every good purpose, on sifting out the more 
large and coarse pieces of undecayed wood# 
This may be readily performed by exposing 
the whole to the sun and air a day or two^ 
turning it over to become dry. 
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DirectioBB for colleeting decayed Tree Letret. 



In places where the willow, usually groW'* 
ing near to brooks and rivers, in mea^ 
dows and other low and moist situations, is 
eomnion, the greater supply may be ob^ 
tained from these trees : but vbere a large 
quantity is required, the supply will proba^ 
biy prove short, which deficiency may be 
linnually remedied, by seasonably collecting 
in the autumn fallen decayed tree-leaves^ 
laying them in any obscure situation toTot^ 
until they are required. 

' It will be most easy to collect decayed 
tree-leaves in considerable quantities in or 
contiguous to plantations, coppices, or 
woods formed of any de<!iduous trees, at the 
autumn season, immediately after their fall, 
and before they are blown away by high 
irtfKfe, common in October, by isiking them 
together with large rakes of any description ; 
fkst in small lieaps, then with barrows, skips, 
or e^er convenient articles, lay the whole 
together in any close* situation, 
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Treatment in the Spring. 



from the wind, in one or more large heaps, 
9omewhat round or flat at the top, the better 
to receive the falling rains of autumn and 
winter; by which they will soon become 
warm, and subject to a constant moderate 
lieat, completely rotting the whole during 
the winter season ; but which will not be ef- 
fected, on their laying dry, without being 
exposed to much wet. 

On the advance of spring, and the wea- 
ther becoming dry, turn over each heap, 
breaking with the spade, or a three- tined 
fork employed, all lumps or parcels of con- 
i^olidated or dry leaves, in order to the en- 
tire bulk becoming pulverized as soon as 
possible ; after which, reduce the number of 
heaps, by putting them together either in 
one or more larger lots than before, that the 
whole quantity be the more easily and ef- 
fectually prepared for use. 



I 
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Further Treatment to be observed. 
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If in removing the first formed heaps, it 
is discovered that any considerable quantity 
of the leaves remain sound, which can only 
happen from the want of wet, it will be be- 
neficial to moisten them by a pot or pan of 
water, having a rose, from which they will 
more speedily become rotten. By after* 
wards turning over the whole once in two or 
three weeks, and affording a moderate sup- 
ply of water as before to the undecayed 
leaves, by Midsulnmer, the whole will have 
become one general heap of soft and light 
soil, admirably calculated for the culture of 
plants. requiring cool soils ; and to render 
this competent to the production of their 
fruits in the fullest perfection, it will be 
only necessary to apply rotten neat's, cow's, 
or swine's dung, as directed, to be inter- 
mixed and incorporated with bog soil. 



i 
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Importance of Soils. 



To form the Compost. 

Apply one half proper bog soil, or either 
substitute described, as can be most readily 
obtained ; one fourth fresh light loamy 
earth from a rich old pasture ground, and 
one fourth completely rotten swine's, cow^s, 
or neat^s dung ; which, on being well incor- 
porated, by preparing it in the manner di- 
rected hereafter for Gooseberry Compost, ^ 
will prove most favourable to the growth 
and fructification of these plants in every 
variety, and considerable increase in the 
size and number of their fruits. 

From the prevailing mode of planting* 
Raspberries on any common earth without 
discrimination, it may be supposed that an 
attention to soil is of trivial importance, 
and especially as some horticultural writers 
appear to have considered this as of little 

i2 
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Importance of Soils. 
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moment ; but in this we are not agreed, 
considering that every plant worthy of cul- 
tivation deserves to be accommodated with 
tiie most friendly soil ; and in cases wh^re 
it can be conveniently obtained, that which 
is natural* 



These plants, growing in any common 
garden earth, does not prove that every soil 
is alike calculated to produce abundant 
crops of well-perfected fruit; therefore, 
dearly to conceive aright of the native and 
indigenous soil, may be considered one grand 
point obtained, and of real importance to- 
wards success. 

The Raspberry being of .very forward 
growth^ the young wood will be early ma-» 
tured ; and from their forming fresh roots 
in the autumn, by planting in September or 
early in i October, the plants will become 
established before winter, and tolerably 
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Objection to planting in September. 



quantities of good fruit may be obtained the 
•first sumnier ; but if later planted, the pro^ 
duction of the first season will be propor* 
tio9ably less. 

The chiesf objection to planting these 
trees early in September, and before the 
leaves are wholly fallen^ may be that the 
ground in a dry autumn is often insuffici- 
ently moist ; but this inconvenience will be 
easily remedied^ by earthing up the sides of 
tte trenches in which they are planted, and 
affording the bied an ample supply of water, 
with a pot having a rose, immediately after 
planting, making the Soil muddy wet; 
which is all that can possibly be required, 
and by which, during the continuance of 
mild weather, young fibrous roots will be 
freely produced, that they will be securely 
established against the drought of the fol-* 
lowing spring. 
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Directions for forming the Beds. 
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If the business of planting be deferred so 
late as Christmas, the plants \¥ill have 
formed young suckers half an inch long, by 
which the fruitage of the first summer will 
be materially affected ; that it will always 
be best to plant them out, as soon as they 
incline to shed their leaves. 



Forming the Beds. 

In forming the beds, it will be found ad- 
yantageous to fix on a convenient situation, 
low, cool, and moist, which will invariably 
prove favourable to the free growth of these 
plants in each variety. 

Being provided with a sufficient quantity 
of bog soil, or similar compost, as is pre- 
scribed, proceed to form the beds or trenches 
designed to be planted, by digging out the 
common earth in one direct line, pointing 
east to west, one foot and a half wide, of 
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the same depths and of such length as may 
be convenient, marking it out by a line oA 
each side* With a barrow, wheel away the 
first spit to any part of the garden where it* 
may be required, laying the next spit regu- 
larly on each side, and on the ends of the 
beds, to form an embankment, the better 
to retain all falling showers, &c. in order to 
keep the ground more moist during the 
summer, clearing away all crumbs or loose 
mould from the bottom : then fill the trench 
somewhat more than even with the level of 
the ground with the soil or compost recom- 
mended, leaving the same about fourteen 
days to settle, previous to planting. It will 
be advantageous, especially in a dry season, 
to procure the plants from the nearest situ- 
ation possible, to prevent the fibres becom- 
ing dried ; and as their roots will require to 
be reduced to a convenient size to plant, 
care is requisite that no buds are cut 'off 
next to the stem, such forming the next 
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Directions for planting the Beds. 
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year's wood. On the soil being properly 
settled, level the surface with a spade^ and 
proceed to plant in the following manner : 



Planting the Beds. 

Place a line exactly in the middle of 
the bed> throughout ; and on selecting the 
strongest and best rooted plants of each 
sort, plant them by digging out the soil or 
earth on either side the line, and at either 
end, when throwing away the first spit, let 
a boy hold the first plant near to the line 
without touching, when dig out the second 
hole to fill up the first, covering the root 
a little deeper than before, and very lightly 
trampling the soil to the plant if it be dry, 
but not otherwise ; and so throughout the 
J)ed at the following distances, according to 
the size and growth of the different sorts, as 
tlie dwarf red early Premier, two feet ; those 
of moderate height and strength> as the 
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common red and white, also twice bearing, 
two feet and a half ; and the red and yel- 
low Antwerp, with others of larger growth, 
three feet apart. 

On the ground being planted throughout, 
with a spade, earth up each end of the bed 
in manner of the sides, completely to form 
a regular embankment, about four inches 
above the surface, as in Strawberries, to re- 
ceive and retain all copious waterings and 
heavy rains ; thereby to facilitate the growth 
of the plants, invigorate their bloom, and 
promote fructification. This being done, 
smooth the surface of the bed with a small 
headed iron rake, on each side the plants ; 
and on the weather being dry at the time 
of planting, afford one plentiful but light 
watering throughout, nearly to deluge the 
bed. Should the embankment become im- 
paired during the winter, it will require 
complete repair by earthing up in the 
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Directions for planting the Beds. 



spring, or before the commencement of dry 
weather. 

■ 

Those who are anxious to obtain a gci6d 
supply of Raspberries the first summer, will 
find great advantage from laying a cdat or 
covering of long green or wet straw, not^ta- 
ble or horse-litter, on the surface through- 
out the bed, pressing it on the gr^Ound by 

beating with a heavy three-tined fork^ that 

* 

it remain not more than two inches thick ; 
when cover the same with good coihriion 
earth about an inch, that the whole cover- 
ing be then not more than three inches 
thick; by which, the piercing sharp^and cut- 
ting winds of spring and the greatest heat of 
the summer months will be most effectu- 
ally excluded from the roots. On this co- 
vering being applied in autunwi; it will be 
properly settled before the spring, without 
proving the smallest impediment to' the 
growth of suckers affording a future supply . 
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Of cutting the Plants. 



As the quantity of suckers thrown out is 
commonly superfluous, it will, in such case, 
be beneficial to reduce their number, by 
pulling away, with the hand, those of smaller 
size, when about a foot high, leaving not 
more than two or three young shoots to 
each plant; by which they will become more 
strong, and ^ produce larger quantities of 
superior fruit. 

Cutting down the Plants. 

ft 

Reducing or shortening the stem^s of 
these plants will be best performed in the 
spring, when it is probable some may re- 
quire to be placed more upright, being 
blown aside by boisterous winds, or other- 
wise removed from that erect state in which 
they Imve been planted ; and at which time 
all may conveniently be cut to any certain 
length, which will be most readily per- 
formed by holding upright the plant with 
either hand, and, at the same time, treading 

k2 
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Of cutting the Plants. 



close the soil of the beds with the outer side 
of the same foot. 



The reduction of the stems must be pro- 
portioned to their growth, leaving those 
shortest of the most inferior size, and others 
of largest growth most long, as the Dwarf 
early Premier, one foot and a half; com-^ 
mon red and white also twice bearing, three 
feet ; and the Antwerp and other large 
growing sorts, not less than four feet in 
length. 

Protection by temporary Shade. 

In May, when the blossoms are perfected, 
apply the wattled hurdle to afford a shade 
for their protection, and promote the set- 
ting of fruit, by placing as many wattled 
hurdles in manner directed for the culture 
of Strawberries, as may be found conveni- 
ent and necessary, in a direct line, on the 
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Protection by Shade. 



south side the plants, and about ten or 
twelve inches distant; that the points of 
the hurdles be driven into the common 
earth, which will be most firm for their 
support. 

Thus protected from the heat of sun, and 
preserved from drying winds, but little wa- 
ter can be necessary, except in hot sea- 
sons ; when once deluging the surface of the 
beds may be very advantageously per- 
formed, as it will render other Hght water- 
ings totally unnecessary ; especially as all 
heavy rains and waterings thus confined 
within the embankment will most effectu- 
ally contribute to the retention of moisture, 
that few repetitions can be requisite, espe- 
cially where the soil is cool, and the situa- 
tion of the ground low. 

As in Strawberries, the same advantages 
will be found from the friendly shade af- 
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Protection by Shade. 



forded by the wattled hurdle ; as well to 
protect the bloom from decay by the heat of 
the sun and drought, as to promote an aljun- 
dant increase in the growth and aize of these 
fruits, and which may be taken aw?iy at 
pleasure to admit all possible sun, in order 
to effect their maturity. No article can be 
better calculated to protect the blossom, 
from the violent heat of the sun^ or pro- 
mote an increase in the size of their fruits, 
especially where thp plants are of humble 
growth. It9 formation has been described 
under the article Strawberry.; and. the. same 
s^dvantages will be foun4 to result i from its. 
application in the present instance^ tending 
to secure good crops of fruits in aU s^^ons ; 
recollecting, that the height of tbe skreen 
must be proportioned to the altitude of the 
plants; and sueh shade or skreen will admit 
of being removed and taken away on the 
earliest ii^ication of the fruit to maturation, 
by inclining to their natural complexion. 
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Protection by Shade. 



for the admission of all possible sun fully 
to perfect them. 'The shade here reoom- 
mended is ta be considered totally* unfteces- 
'sary in tnoist and cloudy seasons ; and it 

■ 

requires to be recollected, that wber6 these 
borders are formed in situations nolJ point- 

« 

ing duly east iand west, and in other ttoin 
open exposures where the early mdraing^atnd 
late evening sun is prevented, it will be kss 
advantageous to the perfection of the fruit, 
especially in close and confined sitiiaiions ; 
as from a want of the early and late soft 
sun, and a free circulation of aitf, thfe fruit 

' will prove of very inferior flaVdur,- and be 
subject to decay by mould of rot, ^By a 
continuance of this shade beyond their com- 

' mon season of maturity, the fouit luay be 
preserved a greater length of time, which in 
many instances will prove desirable ; and for 
those which are of the largest growth, and 
the greatest altitude, it will be necessary 
that the hurdle be wattled with branches of 
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Of renewing the Plantations. 
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sufficient length entirely to defend the ripe 
fruit from the mid-day sun. But it will 
be in great danger of being devoured by 
thrushes and blackbirds, particularly in 
large gardens affording shade ; to which, at 
that season they commonly resort;, and fre- 

« 

quently in considerable quantities, especi- 
ally on the weather proving warm or hot, if 
unprotected by netting or other open co- 
vering freely admitting air, being securely 
placed over the plants. 

The Raspberrj'^ being a plant remark- 
ably prolific in its growth, more numerous 
suckers will be produced as the roots in- 
crease in size and strength ; which will have 
a certain tendency to render the shoots weak, 
and reduce the size of the fruit ; that it will 
be advantageous to renew these plantations 
at farthest every fourth year. 



\ 
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Directions for the Autumnal Dressings. 



Autumnal Dressings. 

This work requires to be done as early 
as the fall of the leaf, when fresh fibres are 
about to proceed from the roots ; which 
will be best performed by a broad three- 
pronged fork, with which lightly dig or 
fork 6ver the surface of the trench or bed, 
by which the litter strewed over the surface 
will contribute to the nutriment of the 
plants . 

In the spring, smooth the surface with a 
fine rake, which will effectually destroy all 
young and tender weeds ; when break off 
the decayed stems close at the bottom, re- 
ducing the number of suojb as are green, to 
two or three at most, and shorten them to 
proper lengths, as has been directed. 
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That pleasant and useful Fruit, 

THE GOOSEBERRY; 

jLPfs SIGNED to point out a rational and ef- 
ficacioiis process of cultivation, by which 
the fruitage of the several varieties may be 
obtained in far greater perfection of size and 
flavour than by former practice ; together 
with an easy and certain method of preserv- 
ing its fruit in full perfection beyond the 
common season of maturity. 

» 

To which is added, a novel system of pro- 
pagating the several varieties, by planting 
cuttings taken from bearing trees, when 
their fruit is fully ripe ; by which, with the 
utmost certainty, any particular variety 
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Preparations for planting. 



may be obtained, and much time gained in 
the growth of the young plants. 

Those who are anxious to obtain supe- 
rior Gooseberries, will not regard the little 
extra trouble attendant on the necessary 
preparations ; which, at most, will be of 
but trivial expence, and that principally in 
the preparation of soil peculiarly favourable ; 
which will, in most situations, be found es- 
sential, except in newly-formed gardens, and 
on a soil directly similar to that we recom- 
mend : to obtain which, the following direc- 
tions are given. Such must be procured in 
quantities, in proportion to the size of the 
plantation intended to be made, as the en- 
tire bed formed will require to be completely 
furnished therewith ; but as such soil Will 
be abundantly found, and readily obtained 
in most situations, it deserves to b6 recol- 
lected, that beds thus well prepared, will, 
with slight annual winter dressings, with 
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The most preferable Soils. 



rotten hot-bed manure^- as has been recom- 
mended, remain many years in good state^ 
and be capable of affording large quantities 
of excellent fruit a considerable length of 
time. 

Favourable Soil and Compost. 

The best soil which can possibly be pro- 
cured for this purpose, is fresh dr maiden 
earth from a rich pasture ground, of light 
but fat mouldy temperature ; and, if possi- 
ble, of a soft loamy texture. Of such earth, 

take one whole spit deep with all the turf; 

< • 

to which add one fourth of completely rot- 
ten horse or stable litter, preferring that 
from an old hot-bed made in the former 
spring ; which, from its softness and greater 
readiness to intermix with new soil, will be 
found preferable to every other ; and also 
one fourth of the finest soft and black bog 
earth that can possibly be procured, or in de- 
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Directions for forming the Compost. 
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fault of which the same quantity of the dark- 
est colour tree^soil, preferring that from the 
more hard-wooded trees ; as oak, ash, elm, 
or fruit-trees, such being most black and 
soft ; or the same quantity of fully rotten 
and decayed tree-leaves, recommended in 
the culture of Raspberries ; all which may 
be obtained at a trifling expence ; when mix 
the whole regularly together, laying it in 
one narrow heap or ridge, about a yard high, 
in any situation fully exposed to the sun 
and air, there to reinain six, nine, or twelve 
months, as circumstances may admit ; turn- 
ing over the whole every two or three weeks 
on the weather being favourable, that the 
entire heap become thoroughly incorpo- 
rated ; and the longer time the compost re- 
mains in this state, the more advantageous 
it will prove to the young plants and fruits. 

This compost being formed early in the 
spring, and duly ' prepared by repeatedly 
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turfiing over, will ,1)^ in fil^;Qdn<$4lionito>a^ 
ply in the busiweg^ aC planting; Rifchprift 
September or Qc^ober, as i&ay ,b(e n^quife^i 
when proceed to tnark out, the qffo^nA %sii 
form the beds in t^j^^ following oia)»0)9r. : ^ . 

Persons unatqtiainted? vr ith tli0 use of Isog 
«arth in tbe ciiltuk^e of fruits^ wUi^probabiy 
Express their surprise at its applicatian to 
these cboamoji and hardy tmes, grofwihg on 
almost all soils^. ahd in every sitdg^tioTi and 
exposure; but of the' Gooseberry ^aiRr el I 
16 most other trees, it may be ^said . tx) bave 
ti;8 peculiarly favourable or genial «$oil2 
such, by practice^ we have discovered to bd 
bog. earth, applied in a proper proportion^ 
having an evident tendency to ameliorate 
the earth in which these trees are planted^ 
by rendering it soft and ppen to receive the 
smallest fibres of these finely-rooted plants, 
and cool to proqiote increasing growth of 
tbdir j&*oit during} the warm summer months 

M 
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Sammer in North Amnrica unftrottraUy hot. 

ef June and July. . Whoever have atten- 
tively noticed the growth of the trees in va- 
rious soils and situations, will have observed 
those growing on dry soils, however well 
cultivated, to have produced fruit of very 
inferior size, and this in common seasons, 
when our summers have not been unusually 
warm or hot. And as a farther proof that 
warmth of sun, in conjunction with a hot 
soil, is unfavourable to the perfection of 
Gooseberries ; it is a well-known £su:t, that 
in the State of New York, in North Ame- 
rica^ where thec^ummers are more hot than 
in England, that those of larger size taken 
from this country, there produce ^uit of 
such insignificant growth as not to merit 
culture : and it may invariably be observe^ 
of the practice of cultivators of this fruit, in 
the habit of exhibiting their superior pro- 
ductions at annual meetings, as in the seve-^ 
ral counties of Warwick, Northampton, 
Leicester, Nottingham,^ Lsuicaster, &c;that 
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ft preference is generally given by such con- 
noisseurs to cool and rich soils. 



Forming the Beds. 

In this business, peculiar attention must 
be paid to the situation; observing, that 
the trees require to be planted in a fully 
open exposure, unannoyed by large trees or 
buildings^ both in east and west aspects, the 
more fully to admit all oblique or early 
morning and late evening sun in the warm 
summer months, the more freely to pro- 
mote fructification, and full growth of their 
fruit. . 

The ground on which this plantation rie- 
quires to be made, must be marked out 
four feet vide, evenly by a line, and in one 
uniform direction, of convenient lengthy as 
circumstances may require, , or the extent <^ 
the garden may admits, poiniiog duly €d»t 

m2 
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and weit. ^Having securely placed the line 
on either sidej ^evenly chop the greund two 
inches deep on the surface within, on both 
sides the bed ; .when dig or throw out the 
common or natural soil one spit deep 
throughout, wheeling away the earth by put- 
ting the same, into barrows, to be taken f^w^j 
to the most convenient situatioii ;* then with 
a broad shovel^ clear away by throwing out 
all crumbs or loose mould at the bottom of 
the bed, after which^ dig out a further half 
spit of the lower 9oil evenly throughout, 
ekarjng a^way the crumbs as before, thus 
making the newlyrfprmed bed about half a 
yard deep. On the common earth being 
thus removed with barrows, wheel therein a 
sufficiency of the satne soil ot compost prcr 
pared^ to fill the bed, leaving it two or three 
inches higher tbati the surfkce of the ground, 
that 'it r^nittin even therewith, when the 
eonipost hais fftllen^by sinking to a level 
irtth the comttton: earth. 1^ rtwo or thrive 
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Proper Season for transplanting- 



weeks it will be fuUy settled to admit of 
planting : for which business a dry day only 
is to be considered favourable. 

These plants maturing their wood more 
early than the generality of fruit-trees, will 
admit of being planted in autun;in as soon 
as their leaves have changed colour, or be- 

» 

gan to fall off, which will happen to tho^ 
growing in sunny and hot situations; as sopn 
as September, or early in October, when tli^y 
may be safely transplanted to the sitimtion 
in which they are intended to remain } by 
which, as they will be less liable to injury 
from drought in ease of ao ensuing di^y 
spring, a tolerable proportion of h\v fruit 
raay, by such earfy planting, be obtained 
the following summer, and, at least, wS&n 
cient to determine their varieties^. Sh(>«ild^ 
the weather prove dry at tihat season^ it wMi 
be easy toiurnish these newly^iplftnt^ t^^^i^ 
with one or two soaking wfMiedQgs, to priSr 
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vent the young wood becoming shrivelled 
or dry, to the injury of fruit buds formed 

for the following season, and which will ren- 

« 

der watering in the spring less necessary. 



Planting the Beds. 

In preparing to plant, with a shovel or 
broad spade make even the sur£aice ; when 
place a line throughout the bed eight inches 
distant from the south side, and measure off 
the distances for the plants in the rows ex- 
actly three feet apart; and on the south 
side the line placing small sticks or other 
marks regularly close to the line through- 
out the bed, whereby to plant the young trees 
without the ground being trampled by the 
persons digging, or holding the young trees. 
Begin to plant at either end/by throwing the 

« 

soil away from out of the first hole ; when 
apply the plant, and earth it up vwith soil 
from the second matk, thus completing 
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"each row^t^ taking care to plant tall dose to 
the line ; after which remote the line to, the 
opposite side of the bed, marking.it out by 
the sticks in the same manner^ and at an 
equal distance on the north side as on the 
south, placing the plants not oppositely, but 
in the intermediate spaces, that they appear 
in triangular order. 



• \ 



The general method of planting Goose^ 
berries adopted by common gardeners, from 
six to eight feet apart, has been considered 
a proper distance for these plants; which 
being but little pruned, and suffered to re- 
main many years, become very large, and 
assuming a tree-like growth, but unproduc^ 
tive of other than under-sized and inferior 
fruit; but as small or young trees, with 
little bearing wood at most will be required 
to bur present purpose, the distance of 
planting recommended ifi^ fully sufficient ; aft 
observation and experience dearly prove^ 
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that fniit of superior siae and flavour can 
ohly»be obtained from young trees in. Mrell 
thinHied wood. 



Pruning Trees. 

In the cttlture of these trees^ it is requi*^ 
site that the business of pruning be weil ^n^ 
derstood ; and as both the old and young 
wood Annually bear fruit/ there can.be 
less occasion for a redundancy of young 
shoots remaining on the trees ; and being 
Mttarally of very branchy growth, it will be 
necessary to reduce the number of shoots 
ttiaterfaliy ; recollecting, that every spur or 
knot of the old wood will afford fruit or 
bloom ; and that those of moderate and free 
gtbwth require to be left in preference to 
tlieimore luxuriant. Such healthy young 
il^rood remaining on the trees at equal dis^ 
tancesas possible^ not less than six inches 
apart^ will minli contribute to the i 
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growth and si^e of the fruit ; and as a far- 
ther auxiliary, it will be equally neces- 
sary to guard against shortening any yoUng 
branches in the winter or spring pruning, 
which remain for fruit, as it would tend to 
promote numerous lateral shoots, and inva- 
riably prove productive of much superflu- 
ous wood. 



The size of this fruit in its several varie-^ 
ties, will be abundantly promoted in 
growth, by the application of an open and 
airy shade, as the wattled hurdle, when the 
fruit first inclines to maturity by changing 
colour : but little hot sun being thus ad- 
mitted, and the ground thereby kept mode- 
rately cool, a greater length of time will be 
thus afforded to perfect the growth of the 
fruit. 



N 
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Advanta^ of the Jerusalem Artichoke for Shade. 
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Preserving Fruit. 

No article can possibly be found better 
calculated to effect the purpose of preserv- 
ing these fruits beyond the common, season 
of maturity by shade^ than the Jerusalem 
Artichoke, planted at convenient distances 
on the south side, to form a permanent and 
due north border, where the situation is 
open. 

Thus admitting the early morning and 
late evening sun, together with the drying 
air common in the warm summer months, 
between the leaves of the Helianthus Tube- 
rosus, the fruit in dry seasons will be long 
and well preserved from mould or damp. 

As it will always be advantageous to ob- 
tain this shade or protection from the sun 
as early as possible after first planting these 
roots, prefer those which are first dug out of 
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the ground in October, or they probably 
may not attain sufficient altitude of growth 
to protect the trees bearing fruit so early as 
July, especially if planted late in the spring. 

■ 

Thus, it will probably happen, that the 
fruit on the outer row on the north side of 
the bed, may not receive the shade intended 
sooner than they are about to become ripe, 
when, in July, they will be open to all ex- 
cept the mid--day sun. 

To form Shade by Jerusalem Artichoke. 

See described under the article Straw- 
berry. 

Having described the necessary culture, 
we proceed to offer a novel and 

Improved Mode of Propagation. 

The propagation of this tree is univer- 
sally understood to be efSected by planting 

N 2 
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Improved Mode of Propagaticm. 



cuttings ; but an improvement of uo incon- 
siderable importance in their propagation^ 
as well as culture, has been discovered in the 
practicability of obtaining not only young 
trees more speedily, but, with the utmost 
certainty, any desirable variety of this fruity 
fey — ^^ planting cuttings^ during the summer 
months, when we have ocular demonstra^- 
tiou of fully ripe and perfected fruit, even 
of the superior sorts growing on the trees ; 
and by which they will have formed consi- 
derable protuberances, or some roots, before 
winter ; that much time will be saved in the 
growth of the young plants, and by which 
we obtain with certainty, any particular 
variety we are desirous of cultiv,ating. 

The fittest cuttings to be selected for this 
purpose, are those from the bearing branches, 
six to eight inches in length, taking each 
cutting with its entire base or foot, together 
with the heel, as they are denominated, by 
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slipping them out. Such cuttings of mode- 
rate growth and strength, will form better 
plants than more luxuriant shoots from the 
stem or any other part of the tree. 

July aod August are to be considered the 
most favourable months for planting, which 
may be always best determined, by the si- 
tuation in which the trees from whence the 
cuttings intended to be taken, are found 
growing, whether in the sun or shade, and 
where the wood will be more or less hard. 

By taking cuttings from bearing trees, in 
July, or after Midsummer, they will not 
only be in excellent condition to plant, 
but those remaining on the trees will be- 
come more strong, and better able to pro- 
duce superior fruit the following season. 
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Method of preparing the Cuttings. 



Preparing Ground for Cuttings. 

The situation in which to fonn beds to 
receive these cuttings., must be similar to 
that in which we direct bearing trees to be 
planted ; that is^ in an exposure fully open 
to the early morning and late evening sun, 
and unobstructed by trees or buildings ; 
without which there will be great danger of 
decay in cuttings by damp^ or rotting off. 

In cases where cuttings are of gr6ater 
lengths than are recommended, it will be 
easy to form those which are over long, to 
one uniform size, by reducing the tops of the 
longest with a knife; and prior to planting, 
prepare the foot of the cuttings slipped out, 
by cutting away the heel or lower extre- 
mity to little more than the extent of the 
foot, smoothing the edges of the outer bark 
throughout ; when cut away any small pieces 
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of old wood, whicli, in slipping out from the 
trees, may be found to adhere within the 
bottom of the cutting, forming the base 
somewhat round ; when they will be ready 
to plant. 

Method of Planting. 

Cuttings being prepared, mark out the 
bed for their reception three feet wide, by a 
line on each side, evenly chopping down 
the earth with a clean spade within the 
lines, two inches deep; when dig out the 
soil regularly half a spit deep close to 
each, laying the same regularly on the 
outside of the lines placed to mark out the 
bed ; wherewith, and at the same time, 
forming one regular embankment four to six 
' inches in height throughout, the better to 
retain all waterings and falling showers 
through the summer season. This done, 
make even the bed designed to receive the 
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Method of Planting^. 

cuttings, affording it a moderate dressing 
of rich and very rotten manure about two 
inches thick, preferring that from an early 
formed hot-bed ; spread the same regularly 
over the surface, and proceed to plant in the 
following manner : — 

At either end, begin the work by throw- 
ing out a small trench as in common dig- 
ging, marking out the ends of the bed as 
before on the sides ; having dug even the 

s 

ground about eight inches from the end of 
the bed, and being provided with two sticks 
six inches long, measu»*e out that distance 
on each side from the nd ; then mark out 
a line by laying a straight staff three feet in 
length, directly across the bed, lightly press- 
ing it on the new dug ground, to form a di- 

» 

rect line by which to plant the first row of 
cuttings ; when, with a clean spade, chop 
away the earth evenly aslope, three to four 
inches deep, against which to place the cut- 
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tings, in such manner, that their tops ap- 
pear regularly above the surface about two 
inches ; then return the loose soil which has 
been cast back from the line to the cut- 
tings, lightly earthing them up about half 
their length, and proceed to dig the ground 
little niore than six inches, to receive other 
cuttings, by marking across, and chop- 
ping aslope the ground, and planting others 
as before, clearing away all weeds and 
stones, until the bed is completed. Ob- 
serve, on no account to press the earth to 
the cuttings in the smallest degree, that all 
waterings may be freely discharged ; as a 
retention of moisture, from trampling the 
earth to the cuttings, will infallibly rot and 
decay them. 

On the business of planting being com- 
pleted, make the surface of the embank- 
ment as smooth as possible, by striking the 
earth of which it is formed on each side 

o 
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with the back of the spade, to render it 
more firm, and prevent the water, in the 
smitUest proportion, running off. 

Soop as the cuttings are planted, or on 
the evening of the same day, it will be ne- 
cessary to deluge the ground by lightly wa- 
tering with a pot or pan, having a fine rose, 
until the ground become muddy wet, to 
settle the soil about them, and prevent 
the adn^issiop of drying air, and winds* 
Future waterings will require to be adminis- 
tiered, according as the season proves warm 
or hot, which are only to b^ considered ner 
cessary when the surface of the ground ap- 
pears dry, and must be affor^^d ia mode- 
rate proportions, not to endanger the cut- 
tings by over moisture, always performing 
this business towards night ; an4 on the 
same or following day apply the tepiporary 
sfcreen or wattled hurdle, to protect these 
npwly planted cuttings from the hott^tsun.. 
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This article, as recommended for the 
culture of Strawberry and the Raspberry, 
may be very advantageously applied in 
the propagation of these trees, by cut- 
tings planted in the warm summer months, 
to protect them from the more violent or 
raid-day sun ; but on their being planted 
not earlier than the latter end of July, or 
beginning of August, a superior protection 
or shade will be afforded by the Helianthus 
Tuherosus, or Jerusalem Artichoke^ planted 
and cultivated as has been directed for pre- 
serving the fruit of Strawberries beyond 
their common season. 



About Michaelmas, when the soil is dry, 
and before autumn, or winter rains fall, 
with a sharp hoe, four inches wide, cut up 
and clear away all weeds growing in and 
between the rows of cuttings ; on making 
eVen the surface throughout the bed, lay 
rotten and finely broken hot-bed manure, 

o2 
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about an inch thick, regularly between the 
rows ; then reduce the embankment formed 
at the time of planting on the sides and ends 
of the bed, by throwing away the earth, the 
more readily to shoot off all wet to prevent 
inundation from heavy rains and dissolving 
snows. 



Early in the spring, on the weather be-s- 
coming dry, make clean the surface of the 
ground, with a sharp hoe, between the rows 
throughout, renewing the embankment on 
each side, and at the ends of the bed, the bet- 
ter to retain all copious rains or waterings 
during the spring and summer seasons ; and 
on the first symptom of the ground becoming 
dry, which sometimes happens in March and 
April, it will be advantageous to deluge the 
bed by one copious supply of water, gently 
administered by a pot or pan having a*rose, 
as at first planting, the more eflfectually to 
secure them against extreme drought of the 



r wi 
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spring, which may occasionally be repeated 
until Midsummer, on the season proving 
warm and dry. 

Such waterings can be only necessary on 
the ground becoming dry, and will require 
to be seldom but freely afforded. 

The only culture requisite during the 
summer will be that of keeping them clear 
from weeds. 



In the autumn, and within sixteen months 
from the time of planting, sufficient well- 
rooted trees will be afforded finally to trans- 
plant into most situations, which may be 
reduced by the knife to any particular form, 
according to the purpose for which they are 
designed. 
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his good intention of producing a book drawn from minute observaiioRS and long 
practice, given in )>lain easy terms (or words), a description of the manner a horse is 
^ * afflicted, with a recipe for the cure of most of the disorders he is incident to. The 

Appendix, containing preparations of bis medicines, methods of applying diem, &«. 
we think are valuable : in fact, we are gratified in being able with confidence to re- 
commend the Work as a present to Grooms, Ostlers, ice. — Exiraci from Sport Mag* 
May I809. • 

, Price 5*. extra Boards. 

DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT; or. Healthful Cookery- 

Book, intended for universal Use, and the real Benefit of Mankind ; par- 
ticularly calculated to remedy and correct some of those glaring Errors 
contained in modern Cooking, and will be fountl a desirable Appendage 
to the Domestic Cookery. By a Lady. The beneficial and nutritious 
Effects of various Kinds of Foo<l, and the injurious Qualities thereof, are 
here clearly pointed out. To which is added, A TREATISE ON DIET, 
^ by an eminent Physician ; a strict Attention to which will be found the 
surest Means to promote Health, Long Life, &e. 

EVANS's Sketch of Religious Denominations Enlarged, 
This Day is published, embellished with newly engraved Portraits of 
Wickliffe, Calvin, Baxter, Luther, Whitfield, Wesley, and Winchester, 
price 5s. fine Demyl2mo.; fine Demy 18mo. 3s. 6d. Boards; the 12th 
Edition, with various Corrections and Improvements; including an 
originar and very interesting Account of the SHAKERS, who neither 
Marrv^^or are given in Marringe, but who profess to be as the Angels 
in ^^'fen, ** 

a^Iketch of the denominations of the 

CHRISTIAN WORLD, with a Persuasive to Religious Moderation. 
To which is prefixed, An Account of Atheism, Deism, Theophilanthro- 
pism, Mahometanism, and Christianity ; with an Essay on Enthiisiasm 
and Superstition ; a Plan of the Divine Attributes; a Schedule of the 
Sects ; and a Chronological Table of Ecclesiastical Ht!;tory, from the 
Birth of Christ to the present Time. By the Reverend JOHN EVANS, 
A. M. Master of a Seminary for a limited Number of Pupils, PullingV 
row, Islington. 

For the numerous favourable Testimonies of the former Editions of thi^ 
Work, See Monthly Review, May 1796; Critical and English Reviews, 
June 1795; Analytical, March 1795; also the British Critic; Gentle- 
man's, European, Theologic&l, bnd Gospel Magazines, &c. The new Arti- 
cles and Improvements in the present Edition are very considerable. 
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W. Ii£WI8, PRINTER, PATERWeSTJSR-ROW, LONDON. 



